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HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 


By this time, every newspaper reader in the United States realizes the im- 
portance of Latin America's help to us in winning the 'war. ^Ve knotvr that, 
after Pearl Harbor, the republics to the south became our chief source of such 
vital war materials as rubber, tin, copper, and quinine. Moreover, they all 
have broken relations t\dth the Axis nations, and more than half of them have 
declared war. Just today came the news of the arrival in Italy of Brazil's ex- 
peditionary force, ready to get into the fight. 

But, of course, this co-operation is only a continuation of the peace- 
time relationship which has been developing for decades, and especially during 
the decade of the Good Neighbor Poiic)\ All signs indicate that it wdll con- 
tinue after the war, probably the more intensely because of the arrangements 
and habits set up during these war years. 

This Course begins with a study of the history and problems of the 
countries of South America, especially the big three— Argentina, Brazilr and 
Chile. They are particularly important because our relationship with them— 
especially with Argentina— involves fundamental difficulties which are not found 
in the rest of Latin America, due in part to geographical factors. To under- 
stand them is most vital. 

Then the whole story of our political, economic and cultural relations with 
Latin America is related, and its problems investigated irith a critical eye. 
With this historical perspective, we should avoid the mistakes of both over- 
optimism and overpessimism about the future harmony of this hemisphere. 

Finally, in order to understand the people, we must knoiv’ something about 
their feelings as expressed in literature, art, and music. A suiv^ey of tlicse 
activities gives us some familiarity ivith their men ivdio correspond to our 
Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, and John Steinbeck, our Grant '^Vood and George 
Gershwin. 

In short, we are trying to get a speaking acquaintance irith the family of 
republics to the south of us. This should prove to be worth doing for, on the 
highways of the hemisphere, we are apt to meet them increasingly often. 

Study Procedures: 

In an attempt to provide means for you to get the most out of this course 
in the Histor}' of Latin America, the following general program of study is 
suggested: 

1. Read each chapter carefully: Begin by looking at the several boldface 
paragraph headings throughout the chapter. This ivdll give you a general 
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idea of the contents of the chapter and will help you to understand relationships 
as you read. Give careful attention to pictures, maps, cliarts and anv other 
illustrative material as you read. These are included for a definite purpose. 
AVhen you have finished reading the chapter, try to recall principal facts and 
them relationship to each other. Reread any parts of the cliapter that did not 
seem clear. For the pronunciation of Spanish, Portuguese, and French names 
in the text, consult the index. 


2. Complete the self-checking exercises: IFhen you tliink you have mastered 
the contents of the chapter, complete the exercises and assignments that arc 
provided, Follosv the instructions given for tliese exercises and assignments 
carefully. These exercises and assignments have been designed to bring out 
significant facts and ideas. A key to answers is provided at the end of the 
book for each type of exercise c.xcept those under the heading “Correspond- 
ence or Class Assignments.” Check your an.swers by means of the key. The 
numbers in the parentheses in the key indicate the pages containing the 
answers. If you made any errors, check the textbook for the correct answers. • 

3. Conespondence or Class Assignmeyjts: After eacli set of self-checking 
exercises in your book is a group of "Correspondence or Class Assignments.” 
If you are a regularly enrolled student in tlie USAFI and want help from an 
instructor as you work through this course, witc out your answers to these 
assignments as you come to them and send the ansivers to the United States 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison 3, \\'^isconsin, or to a brancli of the In- 
stitute if there is one nearer than Madison. Be sure to enclose your name and 
address, the title and number of tliis manual, and the numbers of the pages 
on which the assignments appear together with the number of the particular 
exercise or assignment. 

You will receive from the Institute the suggestions of an instructor who 
has been over your work. He may be able to help you overcome any difficulties 
you are having srith the course. I'ou are not obliged to send in these assigii- 
inenls. They arc included only for your help and convenience. 

If you are working in a class under an instructor, the assignments may be 
used for outside seritten work or for class tliscussion. In any case, read through 


these assigimcnts. If you arc doubtful about the answers to any of them, 
rc-study your text until you arc sure you could prcjiarc satisfactory arisu'ers. 

4. Course Essay: ^Vhcn you have completed this course, you should turn 
in an essay of 1000 to 2000 words at the time you take your rnd-of-Coursc 'I t^t. 
You shouid not wait until you have completed the course before writing this 
essav. Beskin your essay sriicn you have completed titc first half of the coiirsc. 
The following topics arc suggested; The Vargas Regime jti Brard; 1 lie rotcign 
Policy of .Argentina; Progicssivc Democracy in Uruguay; Lilierals vs. Con- 
servatives in Chilean History; The Major Problems of the Andean Countries; 
The Growth of Hcrnisjdiere Solidarity, 1900-1911: United .State's I radc svith 
Latin America; The Importance of Cultural Exchattgc sviih Latin .Amcric.i. 
Contemporary Latin -American Literature; Modern Latin .American Art and 

Music 
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IX 


5. HalfCourse Review and Self-Check: When you have completed the read- 
ing of the first six chapters in this book, check your progress by means of the 
Half-Course Revie^v^ and Self-Check. A key is provided at tlie end of the book 
for this Revie'^v\ The arabic numbers in the parentheses refer to the pages in 
the chapters. If you make any errors, check the textbook for the correct answers. 

6. End-of-Conrse Tests: When you have finished this course you are entitled 
to take a US API End-of-Course Test, and to receive a report of your score on 
the test. USAFI End-of-Course Tests may be obtained as follows: 

By students enrolled with USAFI: If you received this book for individual 
study through enrollment in the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, you may ob- 
tain the End-of-Course Test by sending an Application for histituie Test or 
Examination (ask your Information-Education Officer or your Educational 
Services Officer for an application blank) to the Commandant, U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin, or to the nearest overseas Institute 
Branch. 

By students enrolled in locally organized classes: If you received this book 
through enrollment in a locally organized class you may apply for the End-of- 
Course Test through your instructor. 

By other students: If you obtained this book by any means other than en- 
rollment with USAFI or in a locally organized class, you may obtain an ap- 
plication for an End-of-Course Test by writing to the Commandant, U^ S. 
Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, "Wisconsin, or to the nearest overseas In- 
stitute Branch. 

7. Certificates of Completion: Certificates of Completion, signed by the 
officers in charge of local education programs, are frequently issued to students 
who satisfactorily complete courses in locally organized classes. Special USAFI 
Certificates of Completion are automatically issued by the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute to students who are enrolled in the Institute and who complete 
USAFI courses and End-of-Course Tests by individual study. 

USAFI Certificates of Completion are sometimes required by civilian schools 
in connection with applications for academic credit. If you have a local cer- 
tificate for wwk done in a course based on this book and if a school or college 
has requested you to submit in addition a USAFI Certificate of Completion 
in order to obtain credit for the course, you must enroll in the Institute in 
order to apply for a USAFI Certificate of Completion. 

The Full-Couxse Review provided at the end of this hook provides a revictv 
of the important ideas that you have studied. If this shows you that you arc 
not sure of some of tliese ideas, re-study the chapters in which they arc ex- 
plained. If you are fair with yourself in working through this review check-up, 
you should have no trouble in knowing tehen to ask for the End-of-Course Tcsl 

8. Other Course: This Course is a continuation of The Histoiy of Latin 
America^ Course I, EM 212. Course One begins with a study of the peoples, 
geography and history of Latin America, and continues with an investigation 
of die national development of Mexico, Central America and the "West Indies 
republics. 
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9. Group Study: While this course has been designed to enable you to study 
by yourself, you will profit by group study when it is practical, either with or 
without an instructor. Discussion and study with others who are taking this 
course will help you to broaden your understanding of the History of Latin 
America. 

10. Appendix: The Appendix contains two items which can be very help- 
ful. The first is a Chronology’ of the most important events and dates in the 
story of Latin America. The second is a set of reading lists for the different 
chapters in this Course. These are intended to supplement the selected read- 
ing list at the end of Chapter I, and to give you a wide range of suggestions 
for extra reading. 


J-Jistory of £atin America 



, The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt and President Gettdio Vargas of 
' Brazil on a tour of inspection of Brazilian ports, follosving President Roose- 
velt’s attendance at the Casablanca Conference in Januarj-, 1913. 
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1. BRAZIL 


Brazil is unique among the Ameri- 
can republics for many reasons. It is 
first in size; its area is nearly half 
of South America. It borders on seven 
other South American republics. It is 
three times as large as Argentina, and 
as large as the United States plus 
another Texas. Brazil's second out- 
standing difference is that it repre- 
sents Portuguese and not Spanish 
cmlization. It was settled by the Por- 
tuguese and that language is the lan- 
guage of the co'untr}% In the third 
place, Brazil began its independence 
as a monarchy and continued that 
form of government for a half century. 
It has otlier distinguishing qualities. 
It is the only country in America that 
has ever been the seat of a European 
monarch. One ruler, Dom Pedro II, 
guided its destiny for fifty years. 
Brazil freed its slaves in 1888 with- 
out war. The republic %vas established 
in 1889 with practically no bloodshed. 
The ideal of the nation is complete 
racial equality. Brazil has named one 
of its public buildings the INIonroe 
Palace to demonstrate its sympathy 
with tlie United States and tlie funda- 
mental policy of protecting tlie con- 
tinent from outside interference as 
expressed in the Monroe Doctrine. 
Brazil has every kind of climate and 
produces practically ever)’ mineral 
and vegetable knoivn to man. 


It was eight years after Columbus 
first sighted the New 'World that 
Pedro Ali'arez Cabral sailed ivcstward 
from Portugal and discovered Brazil. 
In 1532 the first permanent Portu- 
guese colony was established in Brazil. 
Brazil received its name from the 
soluble wood used in making red and 
purple dyes, called brazilwood, found 
in that country. We remember that 
the independence of the Spanish col- 
onies began when Napoleon invaded 
Spain and remov’ed the Spanish king 
from the tiwone. In the same way 
Napoleon’s invasion was responsible 
for the beginning of independence in 
Brazil. That invasion caused die 
court of Portugal to move to Rio dc 
Janeiro in 1808, 

The removal of the court of Portu- 
gal to Rio de Janeiro made Brazil the 
center of the Portuguese empfre. As 
a result, all colonial restrictions were 
abolished. The ports were opened to 
the ti'ade of all friendly nations, a 
national bank and a royal mint were 
established, roads were built, schools 
and libraries were fostered, and for- 
eigners were welcomed into the coun- 
uy. It is important to remember tliis 
event, since it automatically removed 
many of the limitations widi whidi 
die Spanish colonics had to deal 
in die process of becoming inde- 
pendent. It is always an advantage 
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to have the same authority that estab- 
lished restrictions remove' them. By 
1810 Brazil had become the center of 
an important political and industrial 
life. Commerce ivas free and had 
developed to a conspicuous extent 
with Europe. Banks and industries 
were gro\Cdng. 

The First Empire (1822-1831) 

“Independence or Death.” "W^ien 
King Joao realized that he could re- 
turn to Portugal, after the French 
occupation ^vas over, he and his court 
set sail for Lisbon in 1821. He left his 
young son Pedro in Rio de Janeiro as 
regent. A little fatherly advice whis- 
pered to the son conveyed the idea 
that Brazil might want its inde- 
pendence. If such a movement seemed 
likely, the son had better head it 
himself rather than allow anyone 
else to become chief. The independ- 
ence movement ^vas not long in 
breaking forth. Follo^ring the advice 
of his fatlier, young Pedro himself 
gave the a^y “Independence or Death,” 
known as the Grito de Ipiranga, on 
the outskirts of Sao Paulo on Septem- 
ber 7, 1822. He proclaimed Brazil 
an independent state and named 
himself emperor. He surrounded him- 
self with a group of ^vel^trained men, 
the most distinguished of whom was 
Jose Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, 
usually known as Jose Bonifacio. This 
man had great influence in the early 
development of Brazil. He ^v^s a 
member of an aidstoa'atic family, had 
been educated in Europe, and had 
clear and exalted ideas of government. 
Unfortunately jealousies developed 
between tlie young emperor and 
Pm'liament. This was heightened by 
the emperor’s seeming preference for 


Portugal over Brazil, his strong will, 
and irregularities in his private life. 
The issue was clearly drawn when 
Dom Pedro fell out with the premier, 
Jose Bonifacio, and the members of 
Parliament, ^vhich had declared itself 
in permanent session. A revolution 
broke out in 1824 in die northern 
provinces "vdiich attempted to estab- 
lish a republic separate from the em- 
pire. This movement was soon sup- 
pressed. More serious Tvas the revolt 
of the Spanish inhabitants in the 
section known as the Banda Onental 
(later called Uruguay) , which Brazil 
had claimed as its territory. With 
the aid of Argentina this revolution 
i\'as successful. The Brazilian troops 
were decisively beaten, and the Bra- 
zilian fleet was destroyed, Uruguay’s 
independence was established on 
August 27, 1828. 

In 1826, King Joao, the father of 
Dom Pedro, died and left the young 
Brazilian ruler heir to the throne of 
Portugal. It was evident that Dom 
Pedro could not rule both countries. 
His popularity in Brazil was rapidly 
waning. Consequently he decided to 
abdicate the Brazilian tlirone. This 
he did on April 6, 1831 and sailed 
atvay one week later to claim for him- 
self the Portuguese ctoavti. 

The Second Empire (1831-1889) 

The successor to the Brazilian 
throne was the fivc-year-oId Dom 
Pedro de .^Ucantara. This young boy 
was acclaimed as the second emperor 
of Brazil under the name of Dom 
Pedro II. The distinguished intel- 
lectual, Jos6 Bonifacio, %cas made his 
tutor. A council of three was'selectcd 
to act as regents of die throne. Under 
die regenq^ many changes took place 
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in Bra 2 il. Political parties began to 
develop. A liberal newspaper was 
founded. The country started on the 
v.'ay tow.ard the development of self- 
government. A bank of deposit and 
issue was established. The war against 
the Indians was terminated. Educa- 
tion was emphasized. The model 
sccondar)' school, Colegio Pedro II, 
which continues today, was estab- 
lished in 1837. The Brazilian His- 
torical and Geographical Institute 
was organized. 

The Long Rule of Dom Pedro II. 
IVhen Dom Pedro was not quite fif- 
teen, he tvas declared of legal age. 
The regency was discontinued, and 
the young man started his long rule, 
which lasted until the establishment 
of the republic in 1889. Dom Pedro 
is recognized as one of the world’s 
greatest benevolent rulers.' Ele was 
more in love ivith the sciences and 
the arts than with politics. If his sub- 
jects complained of anything, it was 
that he paid too much attention to 
intellectual pursuits and too little to 
the details of government. He fre- 
quently took long trips into the in- 
terior, accompanied by foreign intel- 
lectuals whom he invited to aid in 
Brazil’s development. His viewpoint 
was broadened by trips to Europe. In 
187G he made his famous visit to the 
United States on the occasion of the 
Centennial E.xposition at Philadel- 
phia. Dom Pedro exercised his power 
with moderation and would not tol- 
erate dishonesty in the government. 
Under his nile the Brazilian parlia- 
ment worked effectively, with a bal- 
ance bet^veen the liberal and con- 
servative j)nrtics. 

Dom Pedro engaged in two foreign 
wars tvith his Southern neighbors. 


Argentina’s dictator, Rosas, was con- 
tinually making efforts to control 
Uruguay, ■whicli had become tlie buf- 
fer state between the two largest 
Soutli American nations. In 1851 the 
Brazilian government decided that it 
teas necessary to overthrotv Rosas, 
believing that othendse the dictator 
would annc.x Uruguay to Argentina. 
An alliance benveen Brazil, the liber- 
als of Uruguay, and General Urquiza 
(the governor of the Argentine prov- 
inces of Entrc Rios and Corrientes and 
leader of tlie opposition to Rosas) 
tvas arranged. At the battle of Monte 
Caseros, on Fcbntar)’ 3, 1852. Rosas 
was defeated. This marked the last 
armed encounter between Argentina 
and Brazil over the control of Uru- 
guay. 

It was the rise of another dictator 
■with imperialistic designs, Francisco 
Solano Lopez of Paraguay, that 
brought Brazil into Dom Pedro’s sec- 
ond war. Lopez of Paraguay patterned 
his imperialistic ideas after those of 
Napoleon III. After his inauguration 
as the chief cxeaitivc of Paraguay, he 
attempted to extend his rule oyer all 
of central South America. His first 
move svas the invasion, in ISfil, of 
the adjoining Brazilian territory. This 
brought Brazil into the war. .Argen- 
tina soon joined Brazil in the conflict. 
Hou'cvcr, jealousy dcvclojicd between 
Brazil and Argentina as to whieli na- 
tion would furnish the commander in 
chief. Through lack of co-operation 
the war last^ for five long years. 
Brazil lost thousands of soldier.^, many 
of them through disease and disor- 
ganization. The war brought great 
criticism iqxm Dom Pedro and prob- 
ably hastened the movement for tltc 
establishment of a republic. 
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Another question which aided this 
movement was that of slaven’. For a 
long time the process of the gradual 
abolition of slaver)' continued. On 
November M, 1850, die Brazilian 
parliament had adopted a latv abolish- 
ing slave traffic. Five years later the 
traffic in slaves had almost ceased. 
Many projects were introduced into 
parliament providing for complete 
abolition. The emperor favored the 
measure, but he believed that it 
should be accomplished slotvly and 
that the owners should be compen- 
sated for their property. In 1871 a 
law was passed freeing the children 
of slaves ■who ■\vere born after that 
date. Dom Pedro declared that he 
had rather lose his crown than allow 
slavery to be pennanent in Brazil. 
While the emperor tvas on one of his 
trips to Europe, his daughter. Princess 
Isabel, acting as regent, took the bold 
step of completely abolishing slaver)’. 
On May 13, 1888, the law was passed 
whicli freed tlie approximately 710,- 
000 Negroes who remained slaves at 
that time. No compensation "was given 
to the owners. 

Strangely enough, the emperor and 
his family by their own liberal rule 
had prepared for the establishing of 
the republic. .Army officers, taking 
advantage of the grooving liberal ideas, 
became insubordinate and used tlte 
press to criticize the government. The 
conservative landowners, who had lost 
heavily with the freeing of the slaves, 
sided with the enemies of the emperor. 
The crisis came in November, 1889. 
When rumors were cirailatcd that 
some of the less reliable regiments 
would be transfeiTcd from the aipital 
to faraway posts, the army seized con- 
trol of the government and arrested 


the members of the ministn*. General 
Deodoro da Fonseca led the move- 
ment to banish Dom Pedro and his 
family. The scene was one of the most 
touching in history. The old emperor 
Dom Pedro, with tlic empress, his 
daughter Isabel, and other members 
of the royal family, received quietly 
in their palace tlie delegation which 
came to inform them that the ship 
upon which they must leave was await-, 
ing them in the harbor. 'Without any 
attempt to call his friends to protect 
him, tlie aged emperor and his family 
went silently, •svith their heads hi"h, 
to the waiting ship. On November 17, 
1889, Dom Pedro sailed out of the 
beautiful harbor of Rio de Janeiro, 
never to return. 

The "Old Repudlic” (1889-1930) 

The republic which began in 1889 
is known as the "Old Republic” to 
distinguish it from the new regime 
begun by Getulio Vargas in 19.30. I'he 
republic was destined to meet many 
difficulties. .A new constitution mod- 
eled on that of the United States was 
adopted by the congress in 1891. 

First Presidents. The first elected 
president was Deodoro da Fonseca, 
who had previously seized control of 
the government, and the vice-presi- 
dent was Marshal Floriano Peixoto. 
IVhcn the president quarreled with 
the congress and assumed dictatorial 
powers, the naw revolted. I'onsecn 
resigned, and Vice-President Peixoto 
took over the presidential authority. 
The nas'al revolt looked exceetliugly 
dangerous but was finally .supisrcss-.d, 

A long period of itnrcst atul civil war 
ensued before order teas restored 
throughout the country. Military dic- 
tatorships were the order of the day. 
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BACKGROUND OF A CONTINENT 


Tlie Period from 1894-1930. The 
first drilian to be diicf executive 
was Pnidente Josd do Moracs Barros, 
a liberal leader from Sao Paulo. He 
granted amnesty to political prisoners. 
He was able, after four years of fight- 
ing, to put down the rebellion of a 
strange religious fanatic known as 
j Antonio Conselheiro, in the interior 
of the state of Bahia. 

Following Barros, Manoel Ferraz 
de Campos Salles became president. 
His actions started the country' on the 
upward grade. He improved the fi- 
nancial situation by floating loans in 
Europe. He settled threatening dis- 
putes with Bolivia and France. 

About this time Brazil, under the 
leadership of her distingiished diplo- 
mat, Baron do Rio Branco, be^n to 
negotiate agreements which settled 
boundary disputes with Bolivia and 
the Guianas. Rio Branco was one of 
the most distinguished of Brazilian 
diplomats. He contributed much, not 
only to Brazil’s peaceful efforts, but 
to the development of the whole 
Pan-American movement. In 1910 
Marshal Hermes da Fonseca became 
president. He reorganized tlie army 
and tlic navy, impro\’cd financial con- 
ditions, and initiated governmental 
control of the coffee and rubber in- 
dustries. Brazil entered the 1\'^orld 
IVar in 1917, having declared officially 
that she was follo^ving the United 
States in her foreign policy. 

In 1922 Brazil celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of her inde- 
pendence by opening an international 
exhibition in Rio dc Janeiro. The 
United States sent one of its most- 
distinguished citizens, Charles Evans 
Hughes, as its representative at these 
fcstiriiics. An act of the Brazilian 


congress proi-idcd for the return of 
the remains of Dom Pedro 11 and his 
empress to Brazil, where they arc in- 
terred in the cathedral at Petropolis. 

At this time Brazil was less progres- 
sive than several of the other Latin- 
American countries in her national 
organization. Her federal government 
took little interest in promoting a 
balanced economic program, general 
education, or the improvement of 
conditions in the states distant from 
tire capital. The foreign debt was 
rapidly mounting. Of the ttvo great 
money-making oops, rubber had al- 
ready surrendered to the much laigcr 
volume produced by the great plan- 
tations in Java and Malaya, and 
coffee was meeting stiff competition 
from the supplies of Colombia and 
Central America. A mediocre group 
of politicians succeeded each other in 
office. A revolution u’hich broke out 
in 1921 was quickly suppressed by the 
government forces. 

The "New REruBLic” 

This period was inaugurated by 
Getulio Vargas, who later called his 
government O Estado Novo ("the New 
State”). The world depression began 
to be felt in Brazil about the time 
of the elections in 1930. Brazil had 
ahvays been a heary borrower of 
foreign capital. One billion of her 
two-and-a-half billion of foreign cap- 
ital was imported in the years follosv- 
ing the first '\\^)rld War. The crash 
in 'Wall Street in 1929 stopped this 
inflow of loans. If svas a good time 
for those Brazilian states that h.ad 
been exxiuded from sharing in the 
jzolitiail spoils to assert their riuhts. 

The revolution that w.is begun in 
1930 started, as in Mexico, for the 
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purpose of political reform. It %vas 
aimed against the domination in po- 
litical affairs of the state of Sao Paulo, 
the center of the coffee industry. The 
term of President Washington Luis, 
who represented Sao Paulo, closed on 
November, 1930. He favored as his 
successor Julio Prestes, another repre- 
sentative of Sao Paulo. He was op- 
posed by Dr. Getulio Vargas, governor 
of the southern state of Rio Grande 
do Sul. The liberals, who actually 
polled more than 700,000 out of the 
nearly 2,000,000 votes cast, believed 
that this vote would have been larger 
had * the polling been fair. Vargas 
then started a revolution. After sev- 
eral weeks of fighting, he placed him- 
self at the head of the government 
in Rio de Janeiro. He had not been 
long in power when a growing dis- 
satisfaction began to be manifest in 
various states, due largely to his fail- 
ure to return to constitutional govern- 
ment. It culminated in 1932 in the 
Sao Paulo revolt. Not since the War 
between the States in the United 
States had there been such a sangui- 
nary conflict in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The Rule of Getulio Vargas. After 
nearly three months of fighting the 
government forces succeeded finally 
in quelling the revolt; but the op- 
position to Vargas continued in the 
south, particularly in Sao Paulo. Soon 
after taking office, Vargas dissolved 
the congress and frankly designated 
himself as dictator. In his decree or- 
dering the dissolution of congress and 
the organization of the proHsional 
government, he provided for a new 
constitution. The constitution up to 
that time had been the one adopted 
by the first Brazilian republic in 1891, 


11 

modeled on the Constitution of the 
United States. 

A Constitutional Assembly was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of witing a 
new charter. The debates which fol- 
lowed revealed the great change of 
thought which had recently come over 
this conservative country. Brazil, with 
her inheritances from the empire, has 
been slower than some of her sister 
states to welcome the more radical 
social attitudes. The long disctissions 
of the convention revealed the mind 
of the nation in both its wise and 
unwise aspects. As finally adopted in 
1934, the constitution bore little trace 
of the more radical proposals dis- 
cussed by the assembly. 

The strong note of nationalism 
(formerly less prominent in Brazil 
than in any other large country) that 
pervaded the assembly indicated that 
a marked change was coming over 
the land. Not only nationalism but a 
minor tinge of socialism had a place 
in the new document. Universal suf- 
frage was granted. The extension of 
the vote to women was a striking in- 
novation as well as an eloquent dem- 
onstration of the powerful position 
women had come to assume in a land 
where formerly they had been very 
backward in political Jife. The drastic 
limitation of immigration, whidi was 
imposed by a minority group after a 
ne^^^spaper campaign against the Japa- 
nese, was soon recognized as a mistake, 
and congress considered a revision of 
the provision that the annual immi- 
gration from any countr}^ may not 
exceed 2 per cent of the total number 
entering Brazil during the past fifty 
years. The proHsion which required 
that foreign enterprises and industries 
be directed and taanaged by Brazil- 
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ians %vas in accord ■with general Latin- 
American trends to compel foreign 
capital to contribute to national de- 
velopment. From the point of vie^v 
of internal development, the end of 
the domination of the central states 
and the "nationalization” of the fed- 
eral government were the most sig- 
nificant clianges. 

Two days after promulgating the 
new constitution, the assembly, on 
July 17, 1934, acting under its rights, 
elected as the first president under 
the new constitution Dr. Getulio Var- 
gas, tlie provisional president since 
the revolution in 1930. Thus Brazil, 
■with a more modern charter, looking, 
at least in a small way, toward the 
reduction of the tremendous inequali- 
ties between the rich and the poor, 
returned to the rank of nations that 
were under a constitutional govern- 
ment. 

However, the period of constitu- 
tional government ivas not long to 
endure. Once having opened the ■^vay 
to modern influences, Brazil found 
herself torn by conflicting ideologies. 
Communism appealed to a certain 
group of young army and na \7 officers 
and to students. Much stronger was 
the Fascist faction, which organized 
in Brazil under the name of Intcgral- 
ists. The Intcgralists advocated a 
national culture and a political organ- 
ization similar to the Italian corpora- 
tions. They wore green shirts, or- 
ganized bands of armed troops, held 
many parades and conventions, and 
announced salvation through nation- 
alism. They fitted well into tlie fifdi- 
column actisntics of Uic German 
colonists. The Germans themselves 
numbered about one million. Most 
of tliem lived in the three southern 


states of Brazil. But tlicir oiganiza- 
tional skill resided in the large staff 
of trained officials in the German 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, in the 
consulate at Sao Paulo, and in otlier 
key cities. Besides these foreign influ- 
ences there were the ordinar)’ parties 
usually organized along consen’ativc 
and liberal lines. 

Three prominent Brazilians an- 
nounced their candidacy in the presi- 
dential elections in 1937. After they 
had campaigned for several tveeks. 
President Vargas canceled the elec- 
tions. Conditions, he said, were too 
diaotic, foreign influences were too 
threatening, to allow a national elec- 
tion. A few weeks after this announce- 
ment, Brazil was presented with a new 
constitution (November 10, 1937) . O 
Estado Novo was defined in a long, 
involved document filled with terms 
made familiar by the "New Order” 
in Italy and Gennany. The demo- 
cratic ivorld was greatly disturbed. It 
looked as though the first Fascist state 
had been organized in America. Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha, Brazilian ambassa- 
dor in Washington, rushed back to 
Rio de Janeiro where he, with the 
United States ambassador and other 
liberal forces, put pressure on Vargas 
to declare in favor of loyalty to the 
Pan-American movement and demo- 
cratic processes. The president ac- 
cepted the advice. He stated openly 
that this new state was an effort to 
give Brazil a government which would 
meet in a new, vigorous, efficient way 
the economic and social jjroblcrns of 
the nation. But this v,as to be, Vargas 
declared, svithin the .-Vincrican system 
and by no means in imitation of 
Europe. 

The president assumed dictatorial 
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powers once more. Members of con- 
gress were sent home. Political op- 
ponents were severely dealt with. But 
the social program, of which Vargas 
was very proud, continued. The 
German fifth-column movement con- 
tinued to interfere with internal order. 
The German Embassy and the Inte- 
gralist party ^vere accused of initiating 
a revolutionary plot which almost 
made away ^vith the president. One 
night when Vargas and his daughter 
were working late in the presidential 
palace, a group of armed men at- 
tacked the residence. With the help 
of his plucky daughter, Alzira, he shot 
it out with the intruders. Help arrived 
promptly enough to suppress the 
planned revolution. President Vargas 
boldly accused the Germans of fo- 
menting the plot and asked for the 
recall of the German ambassador. 

About this time, March, 1939, Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha, minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was invited to Washington. 
There an agreement was signed 
whereby Brazil promised to sell im- 
portant war material only to the 
United States. This country agreed to 
a loan of §20,000,000 to build a steel 
mill near Rio de Janeiro and to build 
a railroad from the coast to the large 
iron and manganese mines. Brazil 
agreed that her territory might be 
used as bases in ferrying our bombers 
across from Natal to Africa and on to 
the Allied forces in the Mediterranean. 

Brazil Lines Up wdth the United 
States. Following the fateful Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, whtn Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor, Brazil shotted s)mpaihy tvith 
the United States. She acted as host 
to the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
who met in Rio de Janeiro on Janu- 
ary 15, 1942, to plan continent^ ac- 


tion against the Axis. Misguided crit- 
ics in the United States, who had 
prophesied that Vargas, being a dic- 
tator, would place himself on Ger- 
many's side, were rebuked when 
Brazil announced, during the confer- 
ence, that she had broken relations 
with the Axis. This especially angered 
Hitler, since he had greatly counted 
on the effective influence of the mil- 
lion German-speaking people in Bra- 
zil. German submarines immediately 
began to make a special effort to sink 
Brazilian ships. Following the loss of 
several hundred lives in the sinking 
of five Brazilian ships. President 
Roosevelt, on August 20, 1942, sent 
the following message to President 
Vargas: 

In this moment of grave menace to the 
respect, integrity, and the destiny of 
Brazil, I reiterate once again the abiding 
friendship of the people of the United 
States for the people of Brazil, their pro- 
found gratitude for the co-operation in 
the defense of the hemisphere whidi al- 
ready has resulted in many sacrifices to 
Brazil. ... I want you to know that my 
thoughts and s^mpaUiy are trith you in 
this critical hour. 

Two days later Brazil announced a 
state of tvar with the Axis powers. 
She prepared more than ever to place 
her enormous economic resources at 
the disposal of the United Nations. 

Social Aspects of tlie ‘'New State.” 
In 1940 Brazil celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of the inauguration of the 
New State. Whether or not the 
country had advanced in the matter 
of self-government was questionable. 
There rv^as no question, however, 
about the improved economic and 
social conditions. No longer do the 
rich states of Sao Paulo and Minas 
Geraes rule the nation. Scientifically 
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conducted departments of govern- 
ment develop plans for long-neglcctcd 
areas, s^vamp and drought regions, 
rubber lands and grassy plains. New 
cities are springing up in the fai- 
distant interior. 

The State of Goiaz, larger than 
Texas, had grown so rapidly tliat it 
was dissatisfied with its out-of-date 
capital. Engineers and public-health 
experts were told to locate, plan, and 
build a model capital city. Made 
to order were the streets, the parks, 
the public buildings, the schools, the 
factories, and the playgrounds. They 
never expect to have a slum, an epi- 
demic, or a traffic jam in this model 
city, Goidnin. "Go west, young man," 
is the advice follo^v•cd in Brazil today 
with as much enthusiasm as in the 
United States seventy-five years ago. 
New raihv’ays, higliways, and ainvays 
arc aiding in tliis conquest of the 
frontiers. 


Social Legislation. No advance in 
Brazil has been greater than that of 
better labor conditions. In his presi- 
dential platfoim of 1930 Getulio Var- 
gas declared; "The existence of the 
social question in Brazil cinnot be 
denied as one of the problems that 
will have to be faced with all serious- 
ness by the public authorities." And 
he added: "A co-ordination of efforts 
is urgent—for the study and adoption 
of unified measures which will form 
our Code for Labor." "There de- 
volves upon us. also, the duty of 
aiding the laboring classes by meas- 
ures v/hicli will assure them relative 
comfort and stability, and protect 
ilicm in illness and old age." 

Although Brazil had joined the 
International Bureau of Labor of 
Geneva in 1920, ten years liad gone 
by without the working masses of the 
countr)' having Ijcncfitcd from this 
act of the governrncru. A fev; weeks 
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r ghts and duties. The Constitution 
of 9o irent further in this direction. 

L so r V" labor 

IS a social duty, having a right to the 

jecial protection of the government. 
At the very start it established the 
principle that all Brazilians are guar- 
anteed the right to live by nieaS^of 

r^ht, a social good, ivliidi it is the 
) of tlie state to protect. 

The right of labor to collective bar- 
^ining ivas recognized. Laivs rvere 

passedprovidingforminimumiva.es 

paid vacations, an eight-hour day, free 
health, old age, and accidents. Child 
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labor under the age of 14 vas pro- 
hibited. The strike and the lockout 
ivere declared to be anti-social meth- 
ods, hannful both to labor and capital 
and incompatible tvith tlie highest in- 
terests of national production. Con- 
flicts arising from relations between 
employers and employees were to be 
settled by judicial procedure. 

Economic Development. Brazil 
with a total area of 3,286,170 square 
miles occupies nearly half die con- 
tinent of South America. This vast 
area, greater than that of the forty- 
eight states of the United States of 
America, is inhabited by less dian 
45,000,000 people. Thus Brazil offers 
opportunities for settlement, and her 
vast resources, agricultural and min- 
eral, predict a future large in possibil- 
ities. At present agriculture is the 
most important source of wealth. The 
major commercial products are coffee, 
sugar, cotton, cacao, hides and skins, 
meats, fruits, oilseeds, tobacco, mate, 
and rubber. 

Cultural Advance. The enlarged 
circulation of reading matter among 
the people of Brazil is very' noticeable. 
Great publishing houses in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo produce enor- 
mous amounts of cheap books. Most 
of these are serious books on national 
problems. A number of fine sociologi- 
cal novels have recently been pub- 
lished. Translations of books from 
the United States arc gaining on 
Frencli literature •which has long been 
dominant. The public libraries are 
beginning to adopt United States’ 
methods of popularizing circulation. 
The National Book Institute of Rio 
de Janeiro is encouraging the organ- 
ization of libraries in small towns by 
offering to donate an initial forty 


volumes to be followed by an addi- 
tional fifty volumes each month. 

The government has recently pub- 
lished a book entitled Brazil Is Good. 
It is for wide distribution among 
children. An extract reads: 

Brazil is good because it makes no dis- 
tinction betsveen races and holds no 
prejudices on account of race and color. 
Merit alone gives the privilege of social 
ascent. Brazil is good because it is a 
democracy, a government by the people. 
The republican and representative form 
of government is pan of our constitutional 
foundation. . . . Our constitution is not 
materialistic because it docs not place the 
economic system above all else, the prin- 
ciple adopted in fascistic and communistic 
systems . . . the new regime instituted in 
Brazil is, above all, the one in which the 
fundamental principle of the value of 
die human factor is affirmed. 

International Relations. Brazil has 
been rioted for its wcll-traincd diplo- 
mats and leadership in international 
conferences. As the largest country in 
South America, her frontiers border- 
ing on seven other republics, she has 
been a strong advocate of settling dis- 
putes by arbitration. Relations be- 
tween Brazil and the United States 
have been notably cordial— although 
this does not mean that the two coun- 
tries have not had their quarrels. 
Brazil appointed her first minister to 
tlte United States in 1810, at which 
time IVashington sent John Grah.arn 
as minister to Rio do Janeiro. Follow- 
ing President Monroe’s doctrine of 
".America for the Americans,” Doin 
Pedro I, just two years after Brazil 
had gained her independence, ap- 
proved the doctrine. He sent his 
minister to Washington to suggest an 
alliance tdth the United States in 
order to defend the continent. 3ti 
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1906 a great public building in Rio 
de Janeiro was dedicated by Secretary 
of State Elihu Root as the Monroe 
Palace. At Pan-American conferences 
Brazil has always defended the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, Brazil follotved the 
United States into both World Wars 
in order to defend the American con- 
tinent. Commercial relations, %vdth 
Brazil exchanging her coffee and rub- 
ber for the manufactured goods of 
the United States, are one explanation 
of these close relations. But the moral 
sympathy felt between the two coun- 
tries is emphasized by the fact that 
whether Brazil was a monarchy, a 
loosely organized republic, or “^vas 
dominated by the strong hand of a 
Getulio Vargas, that friendship has 
remained the same. 

The great rival of Brazil is Argen- 
tina. This rivalry began in colonial 
days, when the Portuguese and Span- 
ish were struggling for dominance in 
eastern South America. Following in- 
dependence this rivalry continued, 
especially in efforts to control the 
buffer region, now the Republic of 
Uruguay. During the first quarter of 
a century of the independent life of 
Brazil and Argentina, intermittent 
w^ars over the dominance of the neigh- 
boring Uruguay were in progress. 
The same complicated question con- 
cerning dominance in eastern South 
America was at the bottom of the 
Paraguayan War (1865-1870) , al- 
though the two strong nations were 
allies during that struggle. At tlie 
conclusion of that w-ar tlie territorial 
disputes w^ere settled by arbitration. 
Brazil made a fine gesture of good 


will to Paraguay in 1943, when she 
told the visiting president from Asun- 
cidn that Paraguay’s tvar debts held 
in Rio de Janeiro since 1870 tcere 
cancelled. 

Although Brazil is larger than either 
the United States or Argentina, she 
has escaped many of the jealousies 
and fears ^vhich other American na- 
tions have felt to^vard those nro 
countries. In inter-American confer- 
ences the statesmen from Rio de 
Janeiro have often acted as adjusters 
of differences between the other re- 
publics, 

Brazil, as a belligerent in tlic first 
World War, was a charter member of 
the League of Nations. She furnished 
leadership for much of the League's 
work, \^^len the United States left 
vacant the permanent position on the 
League's Council, Brazil felt that the 
place should be given to her. \Vhen 
this was refused during the reorgan- 
ization of the League in 1926, Brazil 
resigned. 

As one of the most American of 
the countries of the New World, Bra- 
zil has at the same time maintained 
cordial relations 'icith Europe. Great 
Britain occupied a pre-eminent place 
in Brazilian economic life until the 
first World War, and France was her 
inspiration in the cultural world - 
Germany made a great bid for domi- 
nance in both fields, especially during 
the 1930's. But with the outbreak of 
the second World War it was more 
than ever clear that Brazil desired to 
co-operate with the United States and 
the other American republics for con- 
tinental and tvorld solidarity. 
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Test Yourself! 

A. The Leading Fibres in Brazil’s Historj-. Tliis list of names can he 
niatdied tvifh the following statements, which are arranged in the proper time- 
order. In the parentheses before each statement tmte the letter of the leader 
to tchom it refers. 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
.( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


a. Deodoro da Fonseca 

b. Pedro II 

c. Elihu Root 

d. Getulio Vargas 
c. Pedro I 

/. Francisco Solano L6pez 


g. Rio Branco 

h. Jose Bonifacio 
f. Cabral 

General Rosas 
k. Oswaldo Aranha 


1. Discovered Brazil in 1500 

2. The Portuguese prince who declared Brazil’s independence from his 
own father’s rule 

3. The democratic emperor who ruled Brazil for 58 years 

4. ' The liberal statesman who tutored the boy emperor 

5. The Argentine dictator who was overthrown in a war with Brazil 

6. The leader of the movement for a republic, and its first president 

7. The diplomat who settled quarrels with Bolivia and tlie Guianas 

8. The United States Secretary of State who dedicated the Monroe 
Palace 

9. The founder of the “New State,’’ and president of Brazil in the 
early 1940’s 

10. Former Brazilian Ambassador to the United Slates who became 
Foreign Minister in the earlier 1940’s 


B. The Development of Brazil. Each of the following stateme nts is fol- 
loss'ed by a set of completing phrases. Some of the phrases arc correct comple- 
tions, others arc not. Underline those which are correct. 

1. Brazil is unique among the .American republics for these reasons: 

fl. It has by far the largest area. 

b. Its basic culture is Portuguese, not Spanish. 

c. It begtui its independence as a monarchy. 

d. It now has a republican government. 

2. In developing from a colony to an indejicndent republic. Brazil took the 
following steps: 

a. ^Vhen Napoleon conquered Portugal, the king took lu's court to 
Brazil. 

b. .After Napoleon’s defeat, tlie king returned to Portugal, leaving his 
son to rule Brn/il. 

r. This son, Pedro h declared the independence of Brazil at ahottt the 
OTiie lime ns the rest of South America hccnnic independent- 

d- ^'hc emperor of Brazil, because of Ids democratic tdcab, purjxz^eh 
cliangcd Brazil into a republic. 
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3* The long reign of Pedro II was notable for these developments: 

a. Two victorious wars, against the Argentine dictator, Rosas, and the 
Paraguayan dictator, Lopez. 

b. Political parties and a liberal newspaper were started. 

c. He was opposed to scientific advance, for religious reasons. 

d. The emperor established schools, sucli as Colegio Pedro II. 

e. He \dsited the United States in 1876 to see the Centennial Exposition. 

4. The abolition of slavei 7 involved these steps: 

a. The importation of slaves was abolished before the time of our ^Var 
Between the States. 

b. All slave children were freed beginning in 1871. 

c. The law for complete abolition was passed in 1888. 

d. The owners were compensated for freeing their slaves. 

e. The next year, the opponents of abolition helped to oust the emperor 
and establish a republic. 

5. The ‘*01d Republic’* included these dev elopments: 

a. ^ Forty years of peaceful democratic government. 

b. The expansion of Brazil by means of winning boundary disputes with 
her neighbors. 

c. The adoption of a constitution like that of the United States. 

d. Friendship with the United States, as evidenced by tlie dedication of 
the Monroe Palace. 

e. Entrance into \VorId 'War I in support of the United States. 

C. The Regime of Getulio Vargas. Dr. A’argas has been praised and 
criticized ever since he became president of Brazil in 1930. Here are two sets 
of statements about his regime, one list which might be given by his friends, 
the other by his opponents. Some of the statements are true, others are false; 
some are opinions discussed in the chapter, otliers are opinions not disaissed. 
For the true statements, encuxle the letter T; for the false statements, tlie 
letter F. For the opinions discussed, encircle OD; for those not discussed, 
encircle ON. 

Statem€7its by Vargas's friends: 


T 

F 

OD 

ON 

I. 

Vargas was defeated in the 1930 election only by unfair 
voting. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

2. 

The State of Sao Paulo had dominated the federal gov* 
ernment too long. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

3. 

Vargas called a constitutional assembly for the purpose 
of forming a neve and better government. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

4. 

The new constitution contained such provisions ns 
votes for veomen, and the ownership and management of 






businesses by Brazilians. 

T 

F 

OD 

ON 

5. 

Vargas was constitutionally elected president by the 
assembly in 1954. 
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T F OD ON 6. ^Vhen Vargas and his daughter, Elzira. were attackctl 

by the Green-shirts in 1939, he blamed the German 
diplomats for it. 

T F OD ON 7. This proves iliat Vargas was not a fascist. 

T F OD ON 8. In I9S9, Brazil made an agreement with the United 

States to sell us war materials and to allow our planes 
to use her air bases en route to .Africa. 

T F OD ON 9. The United States agreed to loan Brazil 520,000,000 to 

build a steel industry. 

* 

T F OD OX 10. After Pearl Harbor, Brazil proved her sympathy for the 

United States by being host for the Rio Conference and 
by breaking relations udth the Axis. 

T F OD ON 11. Brazil declared war against the Axis on .\ngust 22, 1912. 

after Axis submarines had sunk five of her ships. 

T F OD OX 12. In the Constitution of 1937, labor's right to bargain col- 

lectively was established. 

Statements by Vargas's opponents: 

T F OD OX^ 13. Vargas became president by unconstitutional means. 

T F OD ON 14. He stayed in power bv crushing the Sfio Paulo revolt of 

1932. 

T F OD ,ON 15. The Constitution of 1931 took power away from the 

federal government and gave it to the states. 

T F OD OX’ 16. Vargas established the Green-shirt fascists, the In* 

tcgralistas. 

T F OD ON 17. Vargas should not have cancelled the 1937 elections. 

T F OD ON 18. The "New State" announced by Vargas in 1937 alarmed 

the democratic forces in Brazil. 

T F OD OX^ 19. Then Vargas dismissed Congress and ruled as a dictator. 

T F OD ON 20. The United States-Brazil agreement of 1939 means that 

Vargas is only strengthening his dictatorship over JSrazil. 

D. Correspondence or Class Assignments. (See general instructions itndcr 
this heading, p. viii.) 

1. Write a coinpaidson of tlie methods by which Brazil and the United 
States freed their slases. 

2. Explain why it has been said that Dom Pedro II was ' the ruler of the 
only democracy in Latin America." 

3. Describe the policies of President \'’ai'gas in regard to such matters 
(a) demoaatic politiail practices in Brazil, {b) relations widi tlic Lnitet 
States, (c) relations with the Axis, and (d) soaal legislation. 

E. Suggestions for Extra Reading. If you have a shelf of books or rnagu* 
zincs within reach, try^ to find something on Latin America. A full hu o 
suggested readings is given in the Appendix of this book, but here arc a 
few that would be especially helpful, if you arc lucky enough to find tficm. 
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Or, if you wish to buy one or two good books, this list includes the publishers 
and prices. The chapters listed here are for reading in relation to this diapter. 
Each of the following chapters will include an appropriate list of suggestions. 

Carr, Katherine, South American Primer. Revnal and Hitchcock, $1.75. 
Ch. 5. 

Goetz and Fry, The Good Neighboi^s. Foreign Policy' Association, New 
York City. 25 cents. 

Gunther, John, Inside Latin America. Harper & Brothers, S3.50. Ch. 23-26. 
Herring, Hubert, Good Neighbors. Yale University Press, S3. 50. Part II 
(pp. 107-166) . 

Inman, Samuel Guy, Latm America^ Its Place in World Life. Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.75. 

Raushenbush, Joan, Look at Latin America. Foreign Policy Association, 
New York City. 25 cents. 

Stewart and Peterson, Builders of Latin America. Harper & Brothers, SI. 94. 

Ch. 14 (Dom Pedro II) and Ch. 22 (Mello Franco) . 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, The Epic of Lalin-American Literature. Oxford 
University Press, $3.00. 

Williams, M. W., People and Politics of Latin America , Ginn Co., S4.60. 
(Also, EM224.) Ch. 30. 



//. ARGENTINA 


Modern Argentina is the best or- 
ganized of the South American re- 
publics. Since it got a late start com- 
pared ^\'ith other colonies, long years 
after its independence were required 
to bring about national unity. Buenos 
Aires paid tribute to the queenly city 
of Lima in the sixteenth century. 
Even Asuncidn, Paraguay, was the 
seat of a bisliopric ■which once gave 
orders to the little town on La Plata 
River, There tv’ere two jjrincipal rea- 
sons for the backwardness of Argen- 
tina. The lailc of Spain required that 
foreign trade be carried on tlirough 
Lima and Panama, so that such trade 
with other than the mother couniiy 
could be prevented. Since Argentina 
lacked the mineral -wealth so richly 
possessed by the west coast of South 
Amcrici. the Plata region was one 
of the poorest and most back^vard 
colonial sections. Its Indians v/cre, 
like those of North America, of a no- 
madic type and could not be reduced 
to the status of agriaiitural serfs. The 
colonists lived in sparsely settled coin- 
munilics and naturally enjoyed greater 
autonomy than did the richer gtoups 
in Peru and .Me.xico. On securing 
their independence, the people of the 
viceroyalty of La Plata had already 
developed two characteristics which 
arc marked today — independence of 
action and close commercial and cul- 


tural relations with the continent of 
Europe. 

The first fight waged by the .Argen- 
tines for their independence was 
against not Spain, but England. In 
ISOfi a force of British soldiers on their 
return from South .Africa, attacked 
Buenos .‘\ircs, with the intention of 
establishing there a port for their de- 
veloping empire. The citizens, in spite 
of the ineptricss of the Spanish au- 
thorities, rose svith such ferocity tliat 
the British svcrc decisively defeated. 
That lesson bresved a confidence in 
their power to defend themselves 
against a foreign foe that has re- 
mained with the Argentines until this 
day. 

Strangely enough, the second fight 
for freedom seas not against .Spain 
cither, but against Napoleon IJona- 
partc and his brother, svho teas oc- 
aipying the Spanish throne. That 
uprising was on .May 2a, IS 10. It re- 
sulted in the fonnation of the gov- 
cmmcitt of the United Provinrr'. of 
Argentina, which wa-, faithful to the 
dcpo-jcd Spanisii king. Ferdinand Vll. 

It was not until July 9. ISIO, th.it the 
movement atlrninated in a deebra- 
tion of independence from Stiain. On 
that day the congress meeting in the 
no’.thcrn city of T’.tasnbtt dedated: 

InsoUng the C-xi s.ho p.-tihiei oscr th? 
Universe, in tiic nan;; and !)) the auth'Jt- 
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ity of the people vhom we represent . . . 
it is the unanimous desire of the United 
Provinces to sever tlie oppressive bonds 
which connect tJ)em w’ith the king^ of 
Spain; to recover the rights of which tliey 
were deprived, and to assume the exalted 
position of a nation free and independent 
of King Ferdinand VII, of his successors, 
and of Utc mother countr)% and to re* 
main in consequence by fact and by right. 


sritli full and ample power to give them- 
selves the political orgnnirntion which 
justice demands and ^s•hidl is required by 
the present dreum stances. Each one and 
all of the provinces, thus, make public, 
declare and ratify this act, and on our 
pan we pledge ourselves to the fulfilment 
and maintenance of tlicir wish, under the 
scairity and guarantee of our lives, our 
property, and our honor. 
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An immense problem, that of uni- 
fying the numerous scattered groups, 
faced the signers of Argentina’s Dec- 
laration of Independence, just as it 
did the founding fathers of the United 
States. Twelve years after tlie adop- 
tion of "the Articles of Confederation 
the United States replaced tliem -with 
a constitution uniting its states in a 
federal union. Argentina did not suc- 
ceed in adopting a constitution whidi 
consolidated her provinces until 1853. 
Not until 1862, under General Bar- 
tolome Mitre, was the federal govern- 
ment actually able to function. From 
the years 1816 to 1860 there were three 
outstanding political leaders, Ber- 
nardino Rivadavia, Juan I\IanueI 
Rosas, and General Justo Jose de 
Urquiza. 

Early Le/\ders of .Argentina 
(1816-1860) 

Bernardino Rivadavia. In 1820 
Bernardino Rivadavia was minister 
of state of Buenos Aires. His desire 
was to unite the wild Gauchos, as 
the cowboys of the vSouth American 
plains are called, with the urban- 
minded people of his city in order 
that a real nation could be built. In 
his efforts at reconstruction he put 
into effect a whole scries of reforms 
in the civil government and the courts, 
as well as in the ecclesiastical and eco- 
nomic institutions of the prosincc. 
He set the foundations for most of 
the solid principles which base as- 
sured Argentina's great development. 
He worked toss-ard the esiablishinciu 
of universal suffrage, improved port 
and postal fncilitic-s, cncour.agcmeni 
of immigration, regulation of the 
ircasuiT. the fotinding of new schools 
(including a univcr^ity), and control 


of religious orders. Foreign trade in- 
creased rapidly, and the government's 
reputation abroad grew until it was 
able to obtain a $3,000,000 loan from 
England for the improvement of ports 
and city water supplies. In 1821 the 
governments of both England and the 
United States extended recognition 
to Argentina. Rivadavia was callcti 
by Mitre the greatest statesman of 
America, with the exception of Wash- 
ington. The nation has erected a 
statue to liim in Buenos vXircs on 
which is inscribed, ‘'The Greatest of 
Argentines.'* 

But tlte forces of division were too 
great for even a leader like Rivadavia, 
In an effort to bring the country to- 
gether he rcsigncxl the presidency in 
1827, after two years of Iaf)or toward 
this end. Soon there appeared on the 
scene tlic man who was to dominate 
Argentina for the next twcniy-fi\e 
years. This was the famou.s Juan 
Manuel dc Rosas. 

Juan Manuel dc Rosas. Rosas was 
a strange combination of Gaurho and 
resident of tnclropoliinn Btienos 
Aires. With such a combination of 
loyalties, he was able to rule Argeti- 
tina in spite of the o{)pobition of a 
strong gtotip of liberals. Among the 
liberals v/ho fought Ro^as with ihf ir 
powerful pens were Donnttgo Tans- 
lino Sanruento. Juan Bautista .Alberdi, 
and Bnrtolonn* Mitre, During 
regime they lived, for the xiunr fetrr. 
in exile in the neighboring fountrlts 
of Chile, Uruguay. Bolivia, and Pent, 
while they planned the dov/nfall of 
the dictator. They v/cre aided, irt- 
directly, by France. v/Jto lerarnr n 
incensed at the treatment of foreign’ 
ers that in 1S;3^ ir eem its up 
I>a Plata River and blockaded 
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Aires in an effort to overthrow Rosas. 
In 1840 a treaty was signed under 
%vhich. the French claims were to be 
arbitrated, and the French withdre^v. 
But Rosas did not live up to the terms 
of the treaty. Again he was in diffi- 
culty with France and also, a little 
later, with Great Britain, who ob- 
jected to the effect on trade caused 
by Rosas’s long blockade of Monte- 
video. In 1845 both France and Great 
Britain blockaded Buenos Aires and 
sent their fleets to assist in the de- 
fense of Montevideo. This invasion 
by the European powers was a jnajor 
reason for the fall of Rosas. Even in 
his latter days, ho^v’ever, when he used 
cruelty to the utmost, he retained the 
loyalty of a certain number of the 
rich merchants and landholders. 
When he ^vas compelled to retire from 
Argentina, he went to England on 
board a British ship and lived as a 
gentleman in Southampton until his 
death in 1877. 

However grave his faults, Rosas 
had, no doubt, contributed to the 
cementing of Argentine unity. Let 
us pause here to consider this long 
struggle to find a balance between 
states* rights and an efficient central 
government. It had many features 
similar to the struggle in the United 
States. Both countries sustained a 
major war before the problem was 
settled. The province of La Plata 
was organized provisionally from ISIO 
to 1819 under various constitutional 
acts called "Provisional Statutes.” 
Tiicir first constitution was ratified 
by the congress at Buenos Aires in 
1819. Five years later another con- 
vention in Buenos Aires drew up a 
constitution which was submitted to 
the provinces in 1826. It Aras rejected 


by the majority. Then it was that 
the local military chieftains, or caMcfi7- 
los, came to power. From among 
them came the ruthless, efficient 
Rosas. He it strangely enough, 
who shaped and nurtured the federal 
idea. At the end of his regime the 
principle of unity Avas so firmly be- 
lieved in tliat it Avas Amtten into the 
constitution adopted at Santa Fe on 
May 1, 1853. This document, Avith 
substantial modifications in 1860 and 
lesser amendments in 1866 and 1898, 
is still the supreme laAv of Argen- 
tina. 

Provisions of the Constitution of 
1853. The federal government has the 
usual division into three branches; 
legislatiA'e, judicial, and executive. 
The legislative authority is vested 
in a Congress of iavo houses, the Sen- 
ate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
Tavo senators from each province arc 
elected by their representative legis- 
latures; tAvo from the federal district 
are chosen by a special electoral com- 
mission. The term is for nine years, 
Avith no bar to re-election. The thirty 
members of the Senate may repre- 
sent as many as eight political parties. 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies 
are chosen by direct popular vote, 
Avithout property qualification, for 
four-year terms. The president of the 
republic and the vice-president arc 
chosen directly by electors, as in the 
United Slates. The tenn of office is 
six years, and neither is eligible for 
an immediately succeeding term. The 
vice-president is die president of the 
senate. Eight ministers, or scactarics, 
proAaded for in die constitudon, com- 
pose the official cabinet and must 
counicrsign the president’s acts to give 
them A^iidity. 
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Justo Josd de Urquiza. It was at tlie 
battle of Monte Caseros tliat Rosas 
was defeated by another of Argen- 
tina s rough soldiers, General Justo 
Jose de Urquiza, governor of the 
northern province of Entrc Rios. This 
battle was fought on February 3, 1852. 
For ten years thereafter the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Argentina 
was in the northern city of Parana. 
During these ten years treaties -were 
signed with tlie United States, Great 
Britain, and France; the Parana and 
Uruguay rit’ers were opened to navi- 
gation; public education was pro- 
moted, and immigration was fostered. 
The province of Buenos Aires, tvhich 
held aloof from the confederation 
during this period, also made notable 
progress. 

Leaders of United Argentina 
(1862-1880) 

Bartolomd Mitre. In 1862 General 
Bartolorae Mitre was made tlie presi- 
dent of a united Argentina, and the 
federation designated Buenos Aires as 
its capital. President Mitre is one of 
the outstanding characters of Argen- 
tina. A noted military leader, he is 
equally noted as a historian and' an 
outstanding administrator. During 
Mitre's administration Argentina 
joined Brazil and Uruguay in war 
against the dictator of Paraguay, Car- 
los Antonio Ldpez. Mitre was com- 
mander of tlie federated troops in the 
field during a part of this five-year 
war. In the presidential elections 
which followed, Miti'c, in spite of 
many temptations, refrained from 
naming a candidate. Writing to a 
friend he made the statement (which 
later became known as his Testa- 
mento Politico) that he believed ex- 


ecutives should not endeavor to in- 
fluence the election of their succes- 
sors. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. 
IFhile he was in 'Washington as the 
representative of the Argentine gov- 
ernment, Domingo Faustino Sarmi- 
ento, who had already become famous 
as a friend of dcmocraq', was elected 
president of his countr}'. I-Ic was in- 
augurated on October 12, 1868. Mis 
administration is noted for many pro- 
gressive movements. While in the 
United States he learned to admire 
the educational system of that coun- 
tr)’ and formed a friendship with the 
well-known Massachusetts educator, 
Horace Mann. As president, Sanni- 
ento invited a group of North .Vmer- 
ican tcaclicrs to come to Argentina 
and establish normal schools and kin- 
dergartens. He was also enthusiastic 
on two other subjects, railroads and 
immigration. Concerning education 
and immigration he once said; 

I have projected ttw bases for the re- 
generation of my countiy: the education 
of die present inhabitants, in order to raise 
them above tlie moral and racial degrada- 
tion into n’hidi they have fallen, and the 
introduction of new races into the society 
of today. I have followed the two ideas 
of popular education and immigration; 

I have traveled that I might clarify them, 
perfect them, and make tlicm practiable. 

The administration of .Sarmiento 
was not lacking in political disturb- 
ances. His successor. Nicol.is .AvcI- 
lancda, ss'as compelled to .suppress a 
revolution under the leadership o? 
General Mitre. 

Argentina ArrF.R 18S0 
Julio Roca, The next president of 
.Mgcntina ss’as General Julio Roca, 
svho was as vigorotts in his 
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General Jackson proved to be ^vhen 
he became the president o£ the United 
States. Roca is especially known for 
his campaign against the Indians, in 
tvhich he drove them from the rich 
plains of central Argentina into the 
less fertile northern and southern sec- 
tions. Thus he released rich farm 
lands for the use of immigrants. Eu- 
ropeans had by now discovered the 
riches of Argentina and tvere coming 
into the country at the rate of 100,000 
per year. This epoch marks the be- 
ginning of modern Argentina. Dur- 
ing General Roca's administration, 
from 1880 to 1886, foreign trade was 
doubled and railroad mileage was in- 
creased 100 per cent. The total num- 
ber of immigrants who settled in 
Argentina during this six-year period 
reached 483,000. 

Political turmoil, however, had not 
yet ceased. Several successors of Gen- 
eral Roca met with attempts at revo- 
lution. In 1898 the country, feeling 
the need of a strong government, 
called Roca again to the presidency. 
He chose as his minister of foreign 
affairs the noted internationalist. Dr. 
Luis M. Drago. It was at this time 
that Dr. Drago, in a note to the 
United States, expressed what became 
known as the “Drago Doctrine.” He 
stated, in connection with the block- 
ading of Venezuelan ports by Ger- 
many and other countries for tlie pur- 
pose of collecting debts, tliat no na- 
tion had the right to collect debts by 
force. During President Roca's ad- 
ministration the long-standing bound- 
ary dispute ^vith Chile Avas settled, 
currenq^ was stabilized, and a labor 
law was passed. 

In 1904 Dr. Manuel Quintana was 
president of Argentina, At that time 


he suppressed, with considerable dif- 
ficulty, a violent revolution. Upon 
his death, the vice-president. Dr. 
Figueroa Alcorta, succeeded to tlie 
presidency. He promoted public edu- 
cation and established the first rural 
schools in Argentina. 

Roque Saenz Pena. One of the Ar- 
gentine delegates to the First Pan- 
American Conference in ^Vashington 
in 1889, Dr. Roque Saenz Pena, scnxd 
as president of Argentina from 1910 
to 1912. His administration was es- 
pecially noted for the adoption of tltc 
secret ballot. The electoral laws were 
reformed in order to allow a larger 
number of people to participate. All 
citizens were to be allotvxd to vote, 
and minorities were given propor- 
tional representation. The reform was 
in response to a widespread demand. 

Victorino de la Plaza. AVhen Presi- 
dent Sdenz Pena fell ill, he was replaced 
by the vice-president, Victorino dc la 
Plaza. With the outbreak of tlie first 
World War he had to meet great eco- 
nomic difficulties. When the flow 
of foreign capital and foreign goods 
was curtailed, unemploymeut grew, 
and economic and financial difficul- 
ties became severe. It ivas then that 
the United States invited representa- 
tives of Argentina and other Laiin- 
American countries to attend a finan- 
cial conference at 'Washington. This 
conference initiated a closer economic 
relationship between Buenos Aires 
and Washington. 

Hipolito Irigoycn. In 1916 tlie radi 
cal party of Argentina surprisingly 
won die presidential elections. Hipd- 
lito Irigoyen, a strange combination 
of radical and isolationist (in his pol- 
icy of political detachment from other 
countries) , became president. He as- 
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signed his salary to charity, announced 
his friendship \irith labor, and pro- 
'ceeded to go^’em Argentina tvith a 
strong hand. He refused all pressure 
to carr}' Argentina into the war on 
the side of the allies, opened a thou- 
sand new schools, inaugurated social 
legislation, and reformed the labor 
codes. 

The postwar conditions brought 
many labor strikes in Buenos Aires 
and at least one strike movement on 
a national scale, -svhich tied up the 
railroads, the newspaper plants, and 
other public utilities in most parts of 
the country. However, \vhen the cul- 
tured leader of the radical part}'. 
Dr. Marcelo de Alvear, succeeded 
Irigoyen to the presidency in 1922, 
there was a period of readjustment. 
This period included less e.xcitement 
than most Argentine presidents had 
experienced during their terms in of- 
fice. 

In 1928 Hipdlito Irigoyen, now 
eighty years old, was again elected 
president. He immediately began an 
endeavor to isolate the counuy' from 
the rest of the world, as he also iso- 
lated himself from llie general pub- 
lic, and especially from the capitalis- 
tic classes in Argentina itself. He at- 
tempted to attend to all of the affairs 
of government personally. As a re- 
sult, important officer remained un- 
filled, and much of the business of 
government remained at a standstill. 
The beginning of the world depres- 
sion intensified discontent among all 
classes. Because of this the more con- 
servative capitalists and landed in- 
terests united trith the army to over- 
throtv him. Long before his dotvnfall 
opposition to the government’s pro- 
gram had steadily grotsm in intensity. 


A CONTINE.NT 

Although Irigoyen set himself up as 
a friend of the common people and 
t\-as tvorshiped by them, he tvas rio- 
lently hated by the aristocrats, and 
it became more erident day by day 
that a change was imminent. Rumors 
of all kinds ivere afloat. Finally, on 
September 6, 1930, all Buenos Aires 
heard the droning of militaiy air- 
planes ivhich circled ot'er the city, 
heralding the army’s revolt. On that 
day General Jose F. Uriburu, com- 
mander in chief of the army, entered 
the government house tvith his staff 
and seized tlie reins of potver. 

The Dictatorship of Jos6 F. Uri- 
buru. TIte government of General 
Uriburu rvas a dictatorship tvhich rep- 
resented the conservative groups of 
the countT}'. He was an influential 
army officer, the son of a former con- 
ser\-ative president, and was supported 
by the old aristocracy. Although he 
acknotvledged the triumph of the rad- 
icals in elections in tlie province of 
Buenos Aires, he refused to permit 
them to take office. The people of 
Argentina, unused to such violent 
suppression of liberty, were so dissatis- 
fied that they demanded that presi- 
denual elections be held. The ma- 
jority party of tire radicals was led by 
tlie distinguished former president, 
Marcelo de Alvear. Uriburu soon 
announced, horvever, tliat the radical 
candidate was 'disqualified. This 
caused the radicals to refuse to go to 
the polls on November S, 1931. 

Agustin P. Justo. Tlie conservative 
nominee, .-\gusu'n P. Justo, r^'as 
elected. President Justo continued 
the persecution of the radicals and, 
from time to time, imprisoned or ex- 
iled some of the most distinguished 
.Argentine dtizens. On the whole. 
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Buenos Aires Illustrates Progress. 
The city of Buenos Aires is one of 
the best illustrations of -the pulsating 
entliusiasm of South America, with 
its constant struggle between the old 
and the new, geographically, econom- 
ically, spiritually. A city of nearly 

3.000. 000 people, its first impression 
is to astound the foreigner. A people 
who can build a world center like this 
challenges attention. As the visitor 
grows more familiar widi tlie land- 
marks, he realizes that tlie city has 
various moods. With its boulevards 
and cafds and clubs it is like Paris. Its 
trade in cattle and wheat, its banks 
and new skyscrapers, make of it the 
Chicago of the South. Meeting the 
diplomats, the international commis- 
sions, and the intellectual leaders who 
come to the new rich world to sell 
their ideas, one calls it another Wash- 
ington, for it is truly a cosmopolitan 
center, the aossroads of tlie tvorld. 

The rapid groivth of Buenos Aires 
makes marvelous history. Its first pas- 
senger dock was opened in 1855. In 
1888 it had a population of 300,000; 
a half century later it had 3,000,000. 
As for the country itself, at the time 
of the Franco-Prussian War, Argen- 
tina had fewer than 2,000,000 inhabit- 
ants: tiventy-five years later it had 

4.000. 000 inhabitants, and by 1938 
over 13,000,000. The province of 
Buenos /Vires, which is half as large 
as France but contains only 3,000,000 
inhabitants, shows the possibilities for 
future development. The territory of 
Santa Cruz, about tlie same size, has 
only 12,000 population. Besides two 
of tlie greatest neivspapers of modern 
times. La Prensa and La Nacion, both 
of which have more tlian a quarter of 
a million circulation among the read- 


ers of Spanishi there are dailies 
printed in more than a dozen foreign 
languages. The bookshops and the 
magazine stands in Buenos Aires dis- 
play an amazing amount of literature 
produced in Argentina itself, to say 
notliing of the literary importations 
in many tongues from all die lands 
of the earth. 

Capitalism Enthroned. Argentina 
is proud of its position as a leader, 
and is desirous of maintaining the 
reputation of being a modern, progres- 
sive nation. The ivhitc race pre- 
dominates, a fact whicli sociologists 
strongly emphasize. Members of the 
white aristocracy are anxious to keep 
out the foreign element diat might 
bring further revolutions. Immigra- 
tion is desired only as it augments the 
white element and serves the rich 
classes. 

Argentina is a ricli, young na- 
tion ivhose resources are so great that 
it may be blinded to the possibility 
of overdraiving on die future. With 
most citizens absorbed in business, 
politics is left to the politicians. Ex- 
cept in extreme situations, such as 
the last few days of die Irigoyen ad- 
ministration, die average individual 
and the press pay little attention to 
the way in ivliich the government is 
run, and, far different from most other 
Latin-American countries, politics is 
not an absorbing topic of conversa- 
tion. The capitalistic system is unan- 
imously accepted by the ruling classes, 
who lament the presence of the few 
"foreign agitators" among the labor- 
ing class, and a group of "parlor bol- 
sheviks" among the intellectuals. 

This does not mean that within the 
accepted capitalistic system there is 
not mucli opposition to abuses. The 
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strong socialist party is a tliom in the 
side of tlie majority political group. 
It ivorks for reforms with great vigor, 
but for reforms within the system, not 
for a new system itself. 

Economic Life. Argentina is today 
the leading commercial nation of 
Latin America. Agriculture is the 
principal source of wealtli. On the 
vast alluvial plain in the Plata Basin, 
extending from the Pilcomayo River 
on the north to the Rio^ Negro on the 
south, is a territory of about 600,000 
square miles. This is the great farm- 
ing region of Argentina, devoted to 
the raising of wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, linseed, and alfalfa. Stock rais- 
ing is another very important indus- 
try of Argentina. Sugar cane is grotra 
in the northern provinces. The Chaco 
is important for its production of 
quebracho extract and quebracho 
logs. 

International Foreign Relations. 
The foreign relations of Argentina 
have been less disturbed than have 
those of most countries. Four trends 
may be noted. First, a disposition 
to settle disputes by arbitration. Half 
a century ago Argentina began the 
practice of signing treaties with other 
nations to settle disputes of every na- 
ture by peaceful means. The United 
States has been called on at various 
times to participate in the arbitration 
of disputes in '^\’hich Argentina has 
been involved. When the Paraguayan 
"SVar tvas over, an Argentine statesman 
declared that “victory' gives no rights.’’ 
Instead of demanding certain terri- 
tory beftrecn the Pilcomayo and 
Verde rivers, Argentina agreed to let 
President Hayes of the United States 
act as arbiter. His decision fixed 
the Pilcomayo River as the boundary 


in the Chaco region separating Argen- 
tina and Paraguay, tlius assigning 
only the southern part of the region 
to Argentina. 

Again, in 1895, a dispute arose be- 
trveen Argentina and Brazil over ter- 
ritory' lying bettveen die Iguassii and 
the Uruguay rivers. President Cleve- 
land arbitrated the dispute. Again 
Argentina lost. As before, site ac- 
cepted the dedsion without debate. 

On still another occasion, in 1899, 
United States Ambassador Buchanan 
tvas requested to become a member 
of' a commission to arbitrate the 
northern boundary between Chile 
and Argentina, Mr. Buchanan prac- 
tically cast the dedding vote in this 
case, since he was the neutral mem- 
ber of the commission. 

One of the most famous of arbitra- 
tion victories had to do ivith a dis- 
pute concerning part of the boundary 
between Chile and Argentina. When 
these two countries had made all 
preparations for tvar, the friends of 
peace succeeded in having the ques- 
tion referred to arbitration. The king 
of England, aided by a group of en- 
gineers, rendered a dedsion, in 1903, 
tvhich settled tire location of the 
dividing line following the high peaks 
of the Andes. This was accepted by 
both parties. A distinguished lady in 
Buenos Aires suggested that some of 
the cannon purchased for the war 
should be melted to cast a statue of 
the Prince of Peace. The statue was 
cast, and with great difficulty it was 
hauled up the mountainside to a 
point on the boundary in direct line 
between Buenos Aires and Santiago. 
On an appointed day in 1904 delega- 
tions from the isvo countries met for 
tlic dedication of Uiis w’ondcrful statue 
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of the Christ of the Andes. The Ar- 
gentines moved to the Chilean side, 
and the Chileans moved across the 
line into their neighbor’s territory. 
There they dedicated the monument 
with these famous words of one of 
the speakers: “Sooner shall these 
mountains turn to dust than the peo- 
ple of Argentina and Chile break the 
peace which they dais day have de- 
clared at the feet of their Redeemer.” 

The second trend in Argentine for- 
eign policy is daat which die Argen- 
tines call “universality.” This has 
been interpreted as a denial of any 
special Pan-American organization. 
Argentina believes in world unity. 
She has been especially friendly to 
Europe. At times she has seemed more 
careful- not to offend European na- 
tions than she has to befriend her 
sister American lepublics. With her 
emphasis on ai'bitration and interna- 
tional law, she has been more resent- 
ful probably than any other Ameri- 
can nation at the armed interventions 
of the United States in small Carib- 
bean countries. 

A third poliq' of Argendna, grow- 
ing out of her strength, has been a 
tendency to dominate the Plata River 
region. In die early days she was 
often at ivar wdth Brazil over the 
question as to whicli would control 
Uruguay. She has always had a domi- 
nant position in iveak Paraguay, and 
has usually endeavored to control 
die polic}' of Bolhda. This has made 
her a rival of her great northern 
neighbor, Brazil. Just before the first 
World War an understanding knoim 
as the ABC Agreement iras reached by 
Argendna, Brazil, and Chile. While 
this agreement is no longer in effect, 
these three countries have, during the 


last fifteen years; made great efforts 
to adjust their differences and co* 
opa*ate in their foreign policies. 

The fourth characteristic of Argen- 
tine foreign policy is its dominance by 
the nation's economic needs. This is 
not, of course, unusual. But Argen- 
tina has been more frank in announc- 
ing it than have most nations. “Buy 
from those %vho buy from you" has 
been a motto much quoted in Argen- 
tina during the last decade. It has 
often struck hea\dly at United States 
commerce and greatly favored that of 
Great Britain and Germany. At times 
this has seemed to go further than 
mere economics and to indicate a prej- 
udice against the United States, but 
Argentine statesmen have always de- 
nied tliis. With tlie signing of the 
trade pact between the United States 
and Argentina in 1940, trade relations 
between the two countries greatly im- 
proved. 

With the coming of the second 
World War, Argentina found liersclf 
in the same position as in the first 
World War in that her friendships 
and economic relations were inti- 
mately bound up with Europe. Her 
great agricultural barons sympathized 
witli die Fascist theories. The major- 
ity of her people are thoroughly dem- 
ocratic. They are coming increasingly 
to believe that the idea of * Yankee 
imperialism" has been ovcremplnv 
sized, that die future of Argentina is 
wnth America.- The Argentine govern- 
ment under President Ortiz moved 
toward intimate co-operadon with 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
the other United Nations. With the 
illness and deadi of Dr. Ortiz in 1942, 
his rice-president and successor, Dr. 
Ramdn Castillo, endeavored to chart 
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a course of neutrality. This led to a 
state of siege and the suppression of 
a free press, a condition '^vhich ivas 
greatly resented by the people. When 
Brazil declared -^var on the Axis Po^\"- 
ers on August 22, 1942, it made the 
position of Argentina more difficult 
than ever. At war, Brazil ivould neces- 
sarily enlarge her army and navy to 
the point 'ivhere Argentina '\vith her 
military forces at a peacetime level 
would be at a disadvantage. 

Argentina has often opposed tlie 
United States at Pan-American con- 
ferences. Each of these nations, be- 
cause of its strategic position, is in- 
clined to believe that it ought to have 
the authority of the big brother in 
the Pan-American family. Their dis- 
agreements are due, not so much to 
their differences as to their similari- 
ties, Both occupy similar geographic 
positions, one north, the other south 
of the equator. Both have made a 
strong point of neutrality in wars 
that did not especially touch their 
otm interests. Both have tended to 
deal directly and individually with 
other nations and to question the ad- 
visibility of trusting their problems 
to international organizations— al- 
though the United States co-operated 
mucli less with the League of Nations 
than Argentina has with die Pan 
American Union. 

In spite of their numerous disagree- 
ments Argentina has never but once 
had a serious diplomatic dispute widi 
die United States— the one concerning 
the Falkland Islands. Lying off die 
soudicastern coast of Argentina, these 
islands are valuable for Uieir strategic 
approach to die Strait of Islagcllan 
and as a na\'al base ^v'hidi, if con- 


trolled by a hostile power, would 
greatly endanger Argentina. In die 
eighteenth century Great Britain had 
claimed these islands, but Spain had 
denied the claim and maintained a 
small garrison there up to the time 
of Argentina’s independence. In 1823 
Argentina appointed a governor and 
later granted him a monopoly of seal 
fisheries for tiventy years. This was 
a denial of the right of die United 
States and other countries to fish in 
these seas. As a result the Argentine 
governor, Louis Vernet, seized three 
American whaling vessels and ar- 
rested the creivs. The United States 
consul protested this act, and sent 
the U.S.S. Lex{?2glo?7 to the Falklands 
to exact reprisals (1831), 

A diplomatic controversy ensued 
which has not yet been settled. To 
complicate matters, a British warship 
soon arrived and took possession of 
the islands, declaring that Britain 
had never surrendered her claim of 
the prerious century. From that day 
the British have retained control. 
Argentina’s protests to the United 
States for damages for the attack on 
her settlement have been renewed 
from time to time. The reply of tlie 
United States has always been that 
it could not consider the question 
so long as the oivncrship of tlie is- 
lands was in dispute. The last pro- 
test to ^Vashington teas made in ISSfi. 
Periodic claims on Great Britain for 
the return of the islands have also 
been made by Argentina. The sec- 
ond 'World AVar offered a favorable 
opportunity for the two Anglo-Saxon 
democracies to arrange a friendly set- 
* dement of. this long-standing ques- 
tion. 
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Test Yourself! 

A. The Leaders of Argentine History. The follo^nng statements deal 
events m chronological order. Match eadi statement ^vith the conect name 
from the list of leaders by 'isTiting the letter of the leader in the parentheses 
in front of the statement. 

a. Urquiza h. Castillo 

Drago . i. Saenz Pena 

c. Irigoyen j. Roca 

d. Rivadavia k. Uriburu 

e. Sarmiento /. Ortiz 

/. Rosas m. Mitre 

g. Ramirez n. la Plaza 

( ) ■ I. His monument is inscribed: “The Greatest of Argentines." 

( ) 2. A dictator whose mistreatment of foreigners caused the British and 

French to blockade Buenos Aires. 

( ) 3. The general who defeated the dictator in 1853. 

( ) 4. The president ivho declined to dictate the choice of his successor. 

( ) 5.- The president who invited United States teachers to Argentina. 

( ) 6. The president who, like Andrew Jackson, drove the Indians from 

the good farmlands. 

( ) 7. The originator of the doctrine that no nation has the right to col- 

lect debts by force. 

( ) 8. The president who introduced the secret ballot in elections and in- 

creased the number of eligible voters. 

( ) 9. The president who kept Argentina neutral in "World "War I. 

( ) 10. The leader who staged an army revolt in 1930, and disqualified the 
other party’s candidate in the new presidential election. 

( ) 11. A liberal president who had to resign because of ill health. 

( ) 12. A conservative, called “The Fox,” who refused to break relations 
with the Axis. 

( ) 13. Leader of an army revolution which set up tlte first European-type 
dictatorship in the Americas. 

B. Argentina’s Foreign Relations. Each of the following generalizations 
relates to one of tlie four trends of Argentina’s foreign polics', and is followed 
by a group of supporting statements. If the generalization is true, irrite T 
in front of it; if false, "write F. Then endrcle the letter of each supporting 
statement which is true. 

( ) 1. Argentina arbitrates disputes tv’ith her neighbors. 

a. In a boundary dispute with Paraguay, Argentina agreed to liavc 
United States President Hayes arbitrate. 

b. A conflict with the Paraguayan dictator, Ldpez II, was arbitrated. 

c. A boundan' dispute with Chile was arbitrated and die statue of 
Christ of the Andes commemorates the agicement. 

d. United States President Cleveland arbitrated a boundar)' dispute 
with Brazil in 1895. 

c. Argentina and Britain agreed to arbitrate the title to the Falk- 
land Islands. 
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( ) 2. Argentina follows the poliq^ of trading with all nations without 

discrimination. 

a. In prewar days she imported as readily from ilie United States 
as from Britain. 

&. But imports from Germany were favored over United Staifs goods. 
c. Her motto seems to be: ‘‘Buy from those who buy from you/‘ 

( ) 3. Argentina believes in “universality” in foreign relations and is 

opposed to special regional agreements. 

а. She has favored United States interv'ention in the Caribbean. 

б. She has even closer ties ^vith Europe than with the other Pan- 
American countries. 

c. She has been neutral in both •world wars. 

( ) 4. Argentina tends to dominate the La Plata River region. 

а. She has always had a dominant position in Paraguay. 

б. She has fought to keep Brazil from controlling Uruguay, 
c. She often influences Chile’s foreign policy. 

C. Some Argentine Developments. In the folloiring statements about 
Argentina, the word in italics is the KEY word. If the statement is true, write 
the letter T in the blank. If it is not true, write in the blank space provided 
the word whicli should be substituted to make the statement true. 

1. The population of Buenos Aires, in the period of lSSS-1938, 

multiplied itself by five. 

2. In January, 1944, the Ramirez government decided to break 

with the Axis. 

3. Maiinjactiiring is tlie chief source of wealth in Argentina. 

4. In World War II the wealthy classes tend to be Fascist in 

sympathies, while the masses arc not. 

5. The Ramirez government docs not allow freedom of speech. 

6. The only serious diplomatic conflict between Argentina and 

the United States was over the subject of beef. 

D. Correspondence or Class Assignments. (See general instructions under 
tliis heading, p. viii.) 

1. lYrite a paragraph explaining the most important contributions of 
Rosas, of Mitre, and of Sarmiento.to the development of Argentina. 

2. Why were the liberal groups in Argentina and elsewhere disappointed 
when ill health caused President Ortiz to be replaced by Vice-President Castillo, 
and 'When Castillo was overthrown by General Ramirez? 

3. ^Vrite a short comment on this statement: “The revolution led bv 
General Ramirez was the first event of that kind in .Argentine history.” 

E. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Carr, Katherine, South A men can Primer. Ch. 3, 

Gunther, John, frtstefe Latin America. Ch. 13-21. 

Herring, Hubert, Good Neighbors. Part I (pp. II-IOI). 

Inman, Samuel Guy, Latin America, Its Place in JVorld Life, pp. 196-20L 
Stewait and Peterson, Builders of Latin Aincrica. Chs. S, 12, and 17. 
Williams, Mary W., People and Politics of Latin Ajncrica. Ch. 29, 
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We no'tv turn from the great re- 
public of Argentina to consider her 
two small cousins, Uruguay and Para- 
guay. It is necessary to keep in mind 
an important fact in geography and 
one in history in order to understand 
these tluree countries. They are all 
bound together by the system of riv- 
ers called Rio de la Plata, or the River 
Plate, to use a colloquial term adopted 
by the English. This “River of Sil- 
ver” is really an arm of the Atlantic 
Ocean, ivhich receives the combined 
waters of two great rivers, the Uru- 
guay and the Parana, plus three tribu- 
taries, of ■^vhich the Paraguay River 
is the most important. This latter ex- 
tends throughout the Republic of 
Paraguay, far into the interior of 
Brazil. Geographically, then, these 
three countries are well designated as 
the Rio de la Plata republics. His- 
torically, this fact -was recognized in 
colonial days by all this great terri- 
tory being politically united under 
the Viceroyalty of La Plata. In spite 
of the fact that Uruguay and Paraguay 
had declared their separate existence 
at the time the La Plata region broke 
away from Spain, it is natural that 
Argentina should continue to exer- 
cise a certain dominance in this im- 
mensely rich section of valleys and 
plains. 


Uruguay 

Four Periods of Uruguayan His- 
tory. The histon’ of the Republic of 
Uruguay may be divided into four 
sections. The first is the struggle for 
independence, which began in 1811 
and closed witli the recognition of 
Uruguay as an independent state by 
Argentina and Brazil in 1828. The 
second (1828-1870) was a period of 
anarchy and includes the many ef- 
forts of Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, 
France, and England to control the 
destinies of tliis buffer state. The 
third period (1870-1903) was one 
of continued struggle bctt\'ecn the 
two political parties, the Blancos 
("whites”) and Colorados ("reds”) 
for potver, witli a continued state of 
revolution and counter-revolution. 
The fourth, the modern period, be- 
gins with the presidency of the, great- 
est of all Uruguayan presidents— and 
one of the greatest men .America has 
produced— Jose Batlle y Ordonez. It 
marks the period of great social ad- 
vance, when Uruguay, along with 
New Zealand, led the world in social 
government. 

Jos6 Gervasio Artigas. The hero of 
Uruguayan independence is Jos6 Ger- 
vasio .Artigas. A great monument 
stands in tltc center of Montevideo to 
commemorate his patriotism. The 
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revolution in the Banda Oriental, as 
Uruguay ^v’as then called, began in 
February, 1811, *svhen Artigas, a cap- 
tain in the Spanish army, joined the 
revolutionaries in Buenos Aires. From 
this time on until 1820 Artigas 
recognized as the leader in the move- 
ment for independence in the Banda 
Oriental. Artigas ^vas a rough ^var- 
rior, not unlike the United States 
frontiersman, David Crockett. An 
Englishman tvho \asited the army 
headquarters of Artigas described this 
"Protector of Free Peoples" as sitting 
on an ox skull before the camp fire 
-with his Gaucho soldiers, eating an 
enormous beefsteak broiled over the 
fire. 

Artigas at first co-operated witli 
Buenos Aires in the struggle against 
the Spaniards. But when he found 
that this would mean the subjection 
of his people to Argentina, he turned 
against that country. Attacked on 
one side by Argentina and on tlie 
other by Brazil, he was driven finally 
to take refuge in Paraguay. Here he 
lived the simple life of a farmer un- 
der the protection of tliat country's 
great, mysterious dictator called "El 
Supremo." There he died on Sep- 
tember 23, 1850. His remains were 
transfen'ed six years later to the Na- 
tional Pantlieon at Montevideo. 

The greatness of Artigas consists 
in his deep devotion to demo era c:)\ 
Many of die candillos (die chieftains 
of guerrilla forces) of that day fought 
bravely at the side of their men for 
freedom. But often diey had no con- 
ception of die large significance of 
democratic government for all. Artigas 
was the kind of man who would be in 
the front of the battle whenever the 
cause of liberty was endangered. 


Uruguay was formerly called Banda 
Oriental, a name meaning the "east- 
ern side of the Plata." It has always 
been a buffer state bcnveen Portu- 
guese Brazil and Spanish Argentina. 
Its rich plains, its delightful climate, 
and its strategic position command- 
ing the approaches to mucli of east- 
ern South America have made its con- 
trol a much-desired objective of many 
nations. The latest to plan sudi a 
control were the Nazis. In 1940 a 
secret plan was unearthed by whicli 
they hoped to control both Argentina 
and Brazil by their storm troops then 
being organized in Uniguay. Tliis 
plan ivas discovered and smashed by 
a people notable for dieir devotion 
to deraocrac)^ 

Following the retirement of iArtigas 
to Paraguay, Brazil ocaipied Uru- 
guay. Its annexation to the Brazilian 
Empire was announced on ^^ay 9, 
1824. But a group of Uruguayans, 
known as the "Immortal Thirty- 
tliree," crossed tiic river from Argen- 
tina and led a rebellion against Brazil. 
Argentina was d^a^vn into the con- 
flict on the side of Lavallcja, tlie Uru- 
guayan leader. The Brazilians were 
defeated. They then agreed with Ar- 
gentina that the Banda Oriental 
should be allowed to set up its o\m 
independent government. Thus, after 
seventeen years of war, the "Rcpubiica 
Oriental del Uruguay" came into ex- 
istence in 1828. 

Period of /Vnardiy. The caudillos, 
or local leaders, found it easy to start 
an armed movement against their 
opponents by appealing for aid to one 
of their powerful neighbors, citiicr 
Argentina or Brazil. Dictator Rosas 
of .Argentina continually interfered 
tnth Uruguayan affairs. Rosas fell 
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out with France and England, and 
these countries used their navies to 
dominate Montevideo from 1838 to 
185L 

This long siege 'was kno^m as the 
Guerra Grande and is famous in Uru- 
guayan history. For a decade the na- 
tional government had been dis- 
rupted. Schools were closed, and 
bandits infested the country regions. 
Disorders continued. In 1864 Brazil 
again sent an anny into Uruguay to 
compel a better treatment of Brazilian 
citizens. This interference was re- 
sented by L6pez II of Paraguay. Thus 
the long and destructive Para^iayan 
War was started over the question as 
to what outside forces should domi- 
nate Uruguay. In the war with Para- 
guay, Uruguay acted as an ally of 
Brazil and Argentina. She received no 
benefits from that five-years* struggle 
(1865-1870) . After the Paraguayan 
War intervention by other countries 
in the affairs of Uruguay practically 
ceased. During most of this period 
there' was no let up in the constant 
battles between the two factions, the 
Blancos and the Colorados. But in 
1903 a remarkable man by the name 
of -Jose Batlle y Orddhez was elected 
president and started his country on 
a new epocli. 

The Era of Batlle. Batlle was born 
in Montevideo, May 21, 1856. He was 
the son of Lorenzo Batlle, president 
of the republic from 1868 to 1872. 
He attended the law scliool of the 
university but left just before he was 
graduated. He then journeyed to 
Paris, ^vhere he gained neu^ ideas 
about government. ^\nien he was 
thirty years of age, he founded the 
Monte\ideo daily, El Dm. This paper, 
from tlie beginning of its publication. 


was an intimate part of its director’s 
life. He worked continually to estab- 
lish new conceptions of government 
and his leadership was recognized 
when he was elected president of tlic 
republic in 1903. 

The customary revolution was 
started by members of the opposition 
party. With surprising vigor Batlle 
overcame his enemies. He then 
granted them unusually liberal terms 
of surrender. This ended revolutions 
in Uruguay. The people were kept 
busy with the considerations of new 
social reforms which the president 
and his followers' continually urged. 
Batlle encouraged free elections, and 
another socially minded member of 
the Colorado party. Dr. Claudio Wil- 
liman, was chosen as Batllc’s suc- 
cessor. 

While Williman was building rail- 
roads, improving harbors, and initiat- 
ing social legislation, Batlle went to 
Switzerland to study the problems of 
government. During his stay in that 
most democratic of European coun- 
tries he developed a complete politi- 
cal and social creed. He noted that 
Switzerland confided its government 
to a group of men rather than to one 
individual. Meditating on the sub- 
ject, he developed the idea of govern- 
ment through the collegiate system, 
that is, government by a group. But 
no kind of government, he believed, 
could succeed unless it accepted re- 
sponsibilities for the happiness and 
prosperity of its citizens. Armed with 
these two ideas, Batlle returned to 
Uniguay. He was re-elected president 
in 1911 and startled the people by 
outlining his two revolutionary vietvs 
in El Dia on the very day of his tri- 
umph. His political opponents were 
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enraged. The president gathered 
around him a brilliant group of 
young men, Trainihg them in his 
school of thought, he sent them to all 
parts of the country to explain to the 
people the doctrine of collegiate gov- 
ernment and social legislature, 

WHien Batlle retired from the presi- 
dency in 1915, the country was seeth- 
ing with discussions about tliese prob- 
lems of government. Under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Feliciano Viera (1915- 
1919), a constitutional convention 
was called. It met in the national 
university in the fall of 1917. There 
followed one of the most brilliant 
discussions of political and social 
problems ever heard in South Amer- 
ica. 

The new constitution promulgated 
in 1919 did not contain all of Batlle's 
ideas. It provided, ho^vever, for sev- 
eral new conceptions of government, 
including the following: the president 
was invested with the command of 
the army and police force and was 
made the official representative of tlie 
nation in international affairs. Shar- 
ing the executive power with him, a 
national council of administration, 
composed of nine citizens, was to be 
elected by the people. It was charged 
with administering public instruction, 
the national budget, and newly or- 
ganized corporations that should carry 
on business for the state. Church and 
state were separated. Foreigners re- 
siding in Uruguay were allowed Uru- 
guayan citizenship without abandon- 
ing the citizenship of tlieir native 
lands. A neutral electoral court was 
set up to determine all matta^ re- 
lated to elections. The death penalty 
was abolished. Voting was by secret 
ballot with identification by photo- 


graph and finger prints. TIic rights 
of labor, old-age pensions, and the 
protection and education of children 
A\’ere prdvided. 

The first president to govern under 
the nev/ constitution was a brilliant 
young friend of Batlle, Dr. Baltazar 
Brum. He was a man of tremendous 
energ)\ He spent much of his time 
with the Gauchos and farmers. Under 
him Uruguay enjoyed a democratic 
and socialized government, probably 
the best South America had ever 
knm\m. 

He succeeded by Jos(^ Serrato 
(1923-1927) and Juan Campisteguy 
(1927-1931). Elections were con- 
ducted fairly. The numlier of voters 
increased from 46,000 in 1905 to 318.- 
000 in 1930. In 1928 a national meat- 
packing plant was established as a 
yardstick for meat prices. Two years 
later another government corporation 
was set up for the monopoly of alco- 
hol. Road building tvas rapidly ad- 
vanced under a national corporation 
that produced its own cement and 
made a record for efficiency ^viiliout 
graft. 

The Common IMan's Country. '"Our 
population may be divided into those 
who hat'e received more tlian they 
deserve and those who have received 
less,” said Batlle. But he went on to 
say that there is no reason for class 
hatred. “The real source of inequal- 
ity,” he declared, ”is the diffiailty of 
anaving at a just distribution.” Thai 
it was the duty of the state to work 
out this just distribution was Bailie’s 
profound cx)nviaion. His success was 
due to his ability to convey this con- 
riction to a large number of young 
men tvlio followed him \dth the ut- 
most devotion. - 
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The Gauchos are driving their cattle along the road to IMontcvitleo, the 
largest port of Uruguay. There the cattle trill be slaughtered in the great 
padcing plants and shipped to many sections of the tvorld. 


“Every Uruguayan has a right to' 
demand subsistence .from tlie state,” 
Batlle told the congress in 1916. The 
first social-security latv passed, July 4, 
1908, made tlie employer liable for all 
industrial accidents. The same latv 
sought to improve tvorking conditions 
in a number of ways. Workers on rail- 
trays and in mines tvere protected by 
special decrees. The State Insurance 
Bank tvas established and began a 
campaign against accidents in 1914. 
A permanent disability brought com- 
pensation amounting to two thirds of 
the annual tvagc, and a temporary dis- 
ability atvardcd half the annual tvagc 
received at the time of the aeddent. 
Old-age pensions tvere initiated in 


1914. Thus, a quarter of a century be- 
fore the United States began its social- 
seairity program, Uruguay started 
hers. Since those early days she has 
continued to improve legislation for 
the benefit of the poor man. 

The other section .of Uruguay’s so- 
dalized government has to do with 
the public corporations. These arc 
organized by the government to carri- 
on certain business activities. The^’ 
indude the State Insurance Bank, the 
Electric Light and Potver Monopoly, 
the National Packing House (Frigori- 
fico Nacional), post, telegraph and 
tdephone corporations, the Railways 
and Port Authority, and state banks. 
The munidpality of Montevideo con- 
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ducts a number of hotels. These cor- 
porations are appointed as well as 
financed by the government for the 
sake of carrying on a certain business. 
They have the right to engage and to 
dismiss employees and to conduct their 
business according to their best judg- 
ment. The idea behind these corpora- 
tions is that they will give better seiv^- 
ice to the public than ivill private 
organizations, especially since most of 
the latter are conducted by foreigners. 
While congress is permitted to express 
general opinions on broad principles, 
the corporation is kept free from po- 
litical influence and is encouraged to 
conduct itself on business principles. 

Two main objections have been 
raised to the socialized practices in 
Uruguay. One is that it is not fair 
to foreign capital; the other is that it 
is too expensive. ^Vhcn the depres- 
sion hit Uruguay in the early 1930’s, 
there was much complaint about the 
high taxes necessary to sustain the in- 
clusive social-security program. When 
congress refused to accept the recom- 
mendation of President Gabriel Terra 
for certain changes, the president re- 
verted to the old habit of organizing 
a strong-arm government. He dis- 
missed the congress and conducted 
affairs by decree. 

A constitutional assembly was called 
in 193‘L The collegiate system, whicli 
divided the exeat ti\'c poT;vcr between 
the presidenq' and the administrative 
council, was eliminated. In its stead 
there ivas proWded a council of min- 
isters of nine members appointed by 
the president. These must be selected 
from the ns*o parlies polling the larg- 
est number of votes in the presidential 
elections and three of them must be 
from the minority party. The social 


conceptions of Batlle were conserv^ed; 
his main ideas 'were retained. The 
constitution provided for the estab- 
lishment of industrial corporations 
otvned by the state, social insurance, 
regulation of labor conditions, woman 
suffrage, and obligatory primarj' edu- 
cation. Provision was made for the 
complete care of children in matters 
of education, health, and social wel- 
fare. This fine document also states 
that all treaties signed by the nation 
must provide for the settlement by 
arbitration or other peaceful means 
of all disputes with other nations. 

When Terra finished his term, he 
was succeeded, after a fair election, by 
General Alfredo Baldomir. Aided by 
his distinguished minister of foreign 
affairs. Dr. Guani, he steered die ship 
of state during the early days of die 
second \Vorld ^Var along currents 
favorable to democraq^ and friendship 
with the United States. 

Economic Life. Uruguay, which is 
the smallest of the South American 
republics, has a population of a little 
over two millions, one third of which 
lives in Montevideo, the capital. The 
rural population is engaged in stock 
raising and to a lesser extent in agri- 
culture. The people arc almost wholly 
of European descent, and the stand- 
ards of living arc vcq high. Stock 
raising has ahvays been the principal 
industr)', and Uruguay is nots* second 
only to Argentina in meat exports. 
Since the first meat-packing plant, or 
frigorifico, teas built in 1905, meat c.x- 
ports have increased very rapidly. 
^Vool, too, has become an important 
article of export tradc^ and is today 
the largest single product of com- 
mcrdnl export. Only a small propor- 
tion of the land is planted in crops. 
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Cereals, flax, and linseed are raised, 
but flax is the only article tliat is regu- 
larly exported. 

International Relations. Uruguay 
today is to South America much of 
what Switzerland has been to Europe, 
the center of international tliought. 
President Baltazar Brum sent to tlie 
Fifth Pan-American Conference in 
1923 a carefully developed plan for an 
American League of Nations. Unfor- 
tunately this plan did not receive the 
attention it deserved. This same 
statesman, while secretary of foreign 
affairs during the first World ’IVar, 
proposed Uiat no American nation 
should consider another nation of this 
continent as a belligerent if it was at 
war with an extra-continental country 
in the defense of its sovereignty. That 
meant that the American countries 
that were at Tvar ivith Germany Tvould 
be allowed to use all American har- 
bors for their battleships and receive 
other advantages not allowed to bel- 
ligerents. Uruguay made this same 
proposal at the opening of the second 
ivorld War and secured its adoption 


by other members of the American 
group. Montevideo is the home of 
many international organizations and 
the meeting place of many confer- 
ences. Its citizenship follows interna- 
tional affairs with deep interest. Its 
delegations to conferences always take 
an important part in the development 
of international co-operation. 

Uruguay has plenty of problems 
awaiting solution. But no country is 
more open to modern tliought; none 
more interested in the average citizen; 
none more devoted to the principles 
of democracy and international co- 
operation. Her history of seventy-five 
years of constant revolution followed 
by forty years of social and political 
advancement shoivs hoiv effective dc- 
mocrac)’ can be when it sets out se- 
riously to solve economic and social 
questions as well as political ones. 

Paracuav 

IVith the exception of its next-door 
neighbor, Uruguay, Paraguay is the 
smallest countr)' in South America. It 
lies in die very heart of die continent. 
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This may mean that some day it may 
be as important to the Southern con- 
tinent as Io%va and Kansas are to the 
Northern continent. But today, o£ all 
the South American republics, it 
counts the smallest number of inhab- 
itants, the least industrialization, the 
smallest amount of foreign trade, and 
the smallest .program for educating its 
people. On the other hand, no coun- 
try in America has had such a roman- 
tic history as Paraguay. As a Spanish 
colony it ^vas the seat of tlie remark- 
able Jesuit empire. Following its 
independence it was governed by two 
distinctive characters. The first was 
Dr. Rodriguez Francia, the absolute 
ruler aptly called 'Tl Supremo'* (the 
Supreme One) , who was Paraguay's 
first president. The other was the dic- 
tator L6pez II, who withstood the 
combined might of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Uruguay for five long years. The 
good and the bad points of both of 
these men have occupied the atten- 
tion of numerous historians, romanc- 
ers, and poets. 

In colonial days the regions now 
known as Paraguay and Uruguay and 
the southern section of present-day 
Bolivia were all parts of the vice- 
royalty of La Plata. When die move- 
ment for independence began in the 
Rio de la Plata, the Paraguayan 
leaders made an agreement with 
Buenos Aires to regulate commerce 
between die two sections, but did not 
clarify the political relations between 
the two divisions. For a number of 
years the status of the new state of 
Paraguay remained uncertain. The 
independence of Paraguay, declared 
in 1 8 1 1 , was never diallcnged by Spain. 

El Supremo. Dr. Caspar Rodriguez 
Francia assumed the leadership of 


the new government As a youth 
he had studied theolog}' in die Uni- 
versity of Cdrdoba. He was almost 
the only native Paraguayan of his 
time who had university training. 
Added to this distinction, he showed 
a constant interest in the underprivi- 
leged. He was one of the very few 
in this backward land ivho had any 
conception of the science of politics. 
Starting as a member of a local junta 
(government committee) of five, he 
soon secured the control of the army. 
By 1816 he was able to have himself 
declared dictator for life. He was 
capable, capricious,, and cruel. He 
gave to himself the position of chief 
executive, chief judge, chief lawmaker, 
and made himself head of the church 
as well. His tjTannical methods won 
for him the tide of Supremo." 
’When he appeared on the streets, his 
loyal subjects were supposed to turn 
dieir faces to the walls so that they 
%vould not appear too intimate with 
their ruler. He was as highhanded 
with foreigners as he %s’as with his 
own subjects. ^Vhen the distinguished 
French scientist, Aimd Bonpland, en- 
tered Paraguay to carr)^ on botanical 
studies, the dictator arrested him, re- 
fusing to allow him to leave the 
countr)% and held him prisoner in a 
small Paraguapn village for nine 
years. A letter from Bolivar asking 
for the scientist’s release was treated 
with die same disdain as was an invi- 
tation from the Liberator to send a 
delegate to the International Confer- 
ence at Panama. At one time Bolivar 
considered making war on Francia to 
compel him to treat foreigners and 
neighbors .better. 

El Supremo regarded the Spaniards 
in Paraguay as the Tories were re- 
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garded in the United States fol- 
lowing the Revolutionary War. He 
befriended the Guarani Indians, al- 
though he did little to better their 
lot- permanently. The ecclesiastical 
authorities, as allies of Spain, were 
humiliated and deprived of tlieir 
positions. Under Francia’s rule, Para- 
guay achieved a certain amount of 
prosperity. Its people were at least 
able to feel a certain pride in tlieir 
independence of other nation’s and 
in the grandeur of El Supremo, who 
acknowledged no equal in all South 
America. Since during Francia’s rule 
the outside world was not allowed to 
sell goods in Paraguay,- the people 
learned to manufacture their own 
furniture, leather goods, cloth, and 
otlier articles. But so thoroughly was 
the country cut off from the outside 
world tliat little is known about what 
occurred during the tliree decades of 
the dictator’s rule. The- powerful 
Francia, ivho was honored with a no- 
table ti'ibute by Thomas Carlyle, died 
September 20, 1840. 

Lopez I and Lopez II. Francia left 
no instructions concerning a successor. 
One soon appeared in tlie person of a 
self-made latvyer who ascended to 
power by much the same methods 
that Francia had employed. Carlos A. 
Lopez succeeded in having himself 
chosen as one of two ruling consuls 
(chief magistrates) . It was not long 
before he -was able to take over com- 
plete power, and on March 14, 1844, 
Congress approved a new constitution 
and acclaimed Lopez president. For 
the first time a number of great na- 
tions acknowledged Paraguay’s inde- 
pendence. In this connection the 
United States sent to the country' a 
promoter by tlic name of Edward A. 


Hopkins. For some forty years this 
blundering exploiter continued to 
promote all kinds of commercial 
scliemcs in tlie Rfo de la Plata and 
involved his government in many 
diplomatic controversies tvith Para- 
guay and Argentina. The complicated 
relations between Paraguay and her 
neighbors, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay, occupied most of the time 
of Carlos L6pez. He increased foreign 
trade, established regular steamship 
sendee with Buenos Aires, and ad- 
vanced agriculture. He died on Sep- 
tember 10, 1862. 

His son, Francisco Solano L6pcz, 
succeeded to the presidency'. 'This 
young man had been sent to Europe 
for his education. In Paris he lived 
a Bohemian life and developed a 
great admiration for Napoleon III. 
He was vain, aiTogant, dc\'oid of all 
scruples, and ferociously cruel. 

The Paraguayan War. Lopez II 
began his rule with an ambition to 
make Paraguay tlie dominant force in 
eastern South America. It was not 
difficult for him to find proof that 
his neighbors, Brazil and Argentina, 
had designs on his territory. He de- 
cided to develop an overpowering 
military machine, arguing the justice 
of this program from patriotic reasons. 
By 1864 his army was the best trained, 
and his na\ 7 , on the Paraguay River, 
was the most formidable in South. 
America. Brazil gave Ldpez a chance 
to show his importance when that 
empire announced a coming military 
expedition against Uruguay on ac- 
count of her ill-treatment of Brazilians. 
Ldpez challenged Brazil’s action and 
dispatched an expedition up the Para- 
guay River to attack the interior 
province of Matto Grosso. '\V'']icn 
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Argentina refused to grant the Para- 
guayan army permission to move 
across the province of Corrientes in 
order to attack tlie southern Brazilian 
province of Rio Grande do Sul, Lopez 
did not hesitate to declare %var on 
Argentina. Uruguay, bordering on all 
three countries, could not help being 
dra^vn into the struggle. 

The three nations united in a secret 
treaty, May 1, 1865, to make rrar on 
Paraguay until she should be com- 
pletely defeated. General Mitre, pres- 
ident of Argentina, was elected 
commander in chief of the united 
armies. He promised a short war, A 
popular ditty ran, “Twenty-four hours 
in the barracks, three weeks in the 
field, three months in Asuncidn/' But 
the war lasted five years. The allies 
were cursed by jealousies and by 
disease. L6pez, as a complete dictator, 
moved his troops quickly with mar- 
velous strateg)' and was able to depend 
on the remarkable loyalty of his In- 
dian followers. Not until January, 
1869, did the allies occupy Asuncidn. 
Even then Lopez refused to surrender. 
He was finally overtaken by Brazilian 
soldiers in the tropical jungles of 
northeastern Paraguay. Fighting to 
the last, with all support gone, he 
was run through by the sword of a 
Brazilian private. The five years of 
unequal stnigglc were finally ended. 

The Hard Road to Reconstruction. 
Paraguay was in ruins. Out of a pop- 
ulation numbering about half a mil- 
lion at the beginning of the war the 
census figures of 1871 placed the popu- 
lation at 221,079, of which 28,746 were 
boys and old men. Paraguay lost some 
55,000 square miles of territor)' to 
.Ai-gcntina and Brazil, Not until six 
years after the death of Ldpez did 


the last allied soldier leave Para- 
guay. The allies, as well as Paraguay, 
were saddled trith immense debts. 
Controversies concerning territor)' 
were continued for some time. Two 
of these were settled by arbitration 
conducted by President Hayes and by 
President Cleveland of the United 
States. 

Paraguay slowly began to climb 
back to normal life. A constitution 
similar to tliat of the United States 
was adopted. But that did not pre- 
vent the occurrence of revolution 
after revolution. The shock of tlic 
first ^Yorld ^Var seemed to awaken 
the Paraguayan people as it did the 
rest of South America. Railroad and 
steamship connections with Argen- 
tina were improved; industrialism was 
encouraged. Foreign colonics were 
invited to the country'. Business rela- 
tions with the United Slates w'crc 
enlarged. By 1930 Paraguay had just 
about climbed back to the position 
she had occupied in I860. Again slic 
could count a million population. 
Again she could count on promising 
signs of a prosperous economic life. 
But war again plunged her people 
into suffering and despair. 

The Chaco Wax, The boundnr)’ 
dispute with Bolivia concerning the 
Chaco, a wild and almost uninhabited 
region of more than 100,000 square 
miles west of the Paraguay River, had 
disturbed tlie two countries ever since 
tlicy had scatred ihcir independence. 
As the only two countries of South 
America that do not touch the ocean, 
they arc always 5 iri%’ing for an outlet 
to the sea. 'When petroleum was dis- 
covered in the Chaco, Bolivia began 
to plan to secure such an outlet 
through the Chaco region dowxi the 
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The leaves of the yerba mate, a kind of holly, are much used as a beverage 
by Soutli Americans. The drink is often called “Paraguayan tea” because of 
its popularity in that country. 

Paraguay River to Buenos Aires. Par- treaties providing for commercial and 
aguay naturally resisted this advance, economic co-operation. 

From encounters between advance Again Paraguay was left wth the 
guards of the two armies the size of e\ils which follow a long war. She 
the battles grew until war tvas for- had an oversized army and a military 
mally declared in 1932. The Para- government, an immense debt, and a 
guayan army gradually drove across disorganized economic and ailtural 
tlie Chaco until it readied Bolidan life. In 1939 the best of the military 
territory. After numerous failures by leaders. General Josd Fcli.'c Estigarri- 
the League of Nations and the Pan- bia, was elected president. A reform 
American group to adjust the quarrel, program ivas inaugurated. A few 
five neighboring countries and the montlis aftenvard the president was 
United States secured an armistice in killed in an airplane accident. He 
1935. Paraguay was awarded most of was succeeded through militar>' action 
tlie Chaco. Bolivia, however, was by General Higinio Morinigo, v/ho 
given a port on tlie Paraguay River, proceeded to rule with an iron hand. 
The two countries then signed scv'cral Paraguay broke relations with the 
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Axis Po^vers following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

Economic Developments. ^Vith only 
1,000,000 inhabitants, Paraguay is die 
least populous of the South American 
republics. It is still an isolated and 
backward countr)^ Only a small part 
of its rich territoi*y is under cultiva- 
tion, and its exports, consisting of 
meat products, yerba mate, cotton, 
and quebracho extract, amount to less 
than nine dollars per capita. As a re- 
sult, the standards of living are low. 


especially among the Indians and 
mestizos, who make up a large pro- 
portion of the population. 

Recently the United States Gov- 
ernment, acting under die Icnd-lcase 
agreement, sent a number of indus- 
trial and public-health engineers to 
aid the countrv' in its development. 
The aid thus offered to Paraguay in 
solving two of her greatest problems, 
the building up of the industries of 
the nation and the health of its citi- 
zens, brought new hone to the counti*)*. 


Test YourselfI 


A. The Leaders of Uruguay and Paraguay. The following statements deal 
with events in these two countries in chronological order. Match each state- 
ment wdth the correct name from die list of leaders by wTiting the letter of 
the leader in die parentheses in front of die statement. 


a. Terra 

b. Morin igo 

c. Viera 

d. Batlle 

e. Francia 
/. L6pez II 


g. Artigas 
/?, Estigarribia 
I. Brum 
Ldpez I 
k, Guani 


Uruguay 

( ) 1, The leader of Uruguay’s independence struggle, sometimes com- 

pared to David Crockett. 

( ) 2. The president who, after studying in Switzerland, started a series 

of reforms in Uruguay. 

( ) 3. The president who, in 1923, proposed an American league of nations. 

( ) 4. The president who, in the depression of the 1930’s. dismissed Con- 

gress and ruled by decree. 

( ) 5. The minister of foreign affairs in ^Yorld War II who favored the 

democracies. 

Paraguay 

( ) 6. The dictator, called '‘El Supremo,” who isolated Paraguay from 

other countries. 

( ) 7. The first president to obtain foreign recognition and increased trade. 

( ) 8. The dictator who fought against three neighbor countries simul- 

taneously. 
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( ) 9. The hero of the Chaco "'iVar tvho became president but was killed in 

a plane accident. 

( ) 10. The president who broke relations with tlie Axis after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

B. Uruguay’s Progressive System. Some of the following statements about 

the government of Uruguay are opinions and others are statements of fact. 

In front of the statements of opinion, encircle OD if they are discussed in the 

chapter, and ON if not discussed. In front of the statements of fact, encircle 

T if they are true, and F if they are not true. 

T F OD ON 1. Jose Batlle y Ordonez started” Ids country- on a period 

of better government. 

T F OD ON 2. He used his newspaper, El Dia, to e.xplain his ideas 

to the public. 

T F OD ON 3. He went to Switzerland to study their government. 

T F ■ OD ON 4. He reached two conclusions: , first, that a group execu- 

tive is better than a single individual: and second, that 
government should promote tlie welfare of the people. 

T F OD ON 5. In Uruguay, these ideas were accepted by everyone. 

T F OD ON 6. Batlle should get mudi of the credit for the new con- 

stitution of 1919. 

T F OD ON 7. One unusual feature of it was an elected executive 

council of nine men. 

T F OD ON 8. One probable reason for Batlle’s success was that he 

inspired and led an able group of young men. 

T F OD ON 9. In accordance with Batlle’s ideas, the government es- 

tablished corporations for meat-packing, banking, anti 
alcohol. 

T F OD ON 10. Sucli corporations are bad because tliey are socialistic. 

.T F OD ON II. These corporations are good because they serve the 

interests of the nation. 

T F OD ON 12. Uruguay adopted a system of social scairity some 

ttventy years before the United States did. 

T F OD ON 13. The depression of the 1930’s caused Uruguay to end 

the government corporations. 

T F OD ON 14. The United States system of private enterprise is better 

than tlie Uruguayan system of government ownership. 

T "F OD ON 15. In both 1\’orld IVars, Uruguay has allowed the Ameri- 
can nations involved to continue to be treated as non- 
belligercnts. 

T F OD ON 10- Uruguay has more cattle and sheep per capita than 

Argentina or die United States. 
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C. Paraguay’s Problems. In the follo^ving statements about Paraguay, tlie 
word in italics is the KEY ivord. If the statement is true, tvTite the letter T 
in the blank. If it is not true, wite in the blank the word which should be 
substituted for the key “word to make the statement true. 

1. Paraguay is the smallest country’ of South America in popu- 
lation, 

2. Like Uruguay, it was governed from Buenos Aires in colonial 

times. 

3. During part of the colonial period, it was ruled by the Fran- 
ciscan order. 

4. President Lopez 1 attempted to shut Paraguay off from die 

world, and even locked up a French scientist who came in. 

5. francia was called 'Tl Supremo*' because of his absolute power. 

6. President Lopez II fought against Argentina, Brazil and Uni- 

guay all at once and was defeated after five years. 

7. This war reduced Paraguay's population by about 10 per cent. 

8. Two boundary disputes growing out of tlie war were arbitrated 

by United States Presidents Hayes and Cleveland, respectively. 

9. The Chaco War was partly caused by Bolivia's desire for a port 

on the Paraguay River to facilitate her export of oik 

10. At the end of die Chaco 'War, Paraguay was more prosperous 

than when she went in. 

11. Argentina has sent engineers and doctors to Paraguay to help 

develop her wealth and healdi, 

12. Paraguay has very small exports, only about 7iiuc dollars per 

capita annually. 

n 

D. Correspondence or Class Assignments ^ ^ 

1. Describe Batik's career and his contributions to die life of Uruguay. 

2. Explain the system of public coqiorations in Uruguay, its merits and 
faults. Can you point to any such corporations in the United States? 

3. Comment in detail on diis statement: "Wars have been Paraguay's 
greatest handicap.*' 

E. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Carr, Katherine, South American Primer, Ch. 3 (.Argentina and Uruguav) ; 
Ch. 4 (Bolivia and Paraguay) . 

Gunther, John, Inside Latin America, Ch. IS (Paraguay); Ch. 22 (Uru- 
guay) . 

Herring, Hubert, Good Xeighbors, Pan IV, Ch. 1 (Uruguay); Cli. 2 
(Paraguay and Bolivia) . 
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Inman, Samuel Guy, Latin America, Its Place in World Life. Ch. 19 
(Uruguay) . 

Stewart and Peterson, Builders of Latin America. Ch. IS (Lopez II) . 
Williams, Mar}^ W., People and Politics of Latin America. Ch. 27 (Para- 
guay) ; Ch. 28 (Uruguay) , 



IV. CHILE, BOLIVIA, AND PERU 


Having studied life in the Portu- 
guese republic of Brazil and the three 
Spanish republics of the Plata region, 
we are ready to cross the Andes and 
meet the people of the West, They 
differ considerably from those of the 
Atlantic Coast-just as one finds the 
people of California differing from 
those in New York, During colonial 
days Peru dominated the whole of the 
west coast. After independence Chile 
look the lead. Bolivia, bordering on 
both of these republics, has had secret 
and open alliances from time to time 
with each of the other two. The life 
of all three countries is closely related, 
and their history should be considered 
together, 

Chile 

Chile has had the most even histor>^ 
of any Latin-Amcrican country. It 
was settled by a high type of Spaniard 
who did not engage in the factional 
fights carried on by Pizarro and his 
successors in Peru. The Araucanian 
Indians of Chile were the most virile 
in Soutli America. They long resisted 
the Spanish colonists. A mixture of 
the best Spanish and Indian blood 
gave die Chileans the basis for a strong 
race. Chile has been blessed by a 
number of outstanding citizens who 
have scrs'cd w'cU dicir o\sti land and 
all America. 


The histor)^ of the Chilean republic 
may be divided into four sections. 
The first division (1811-1833) repre- 
sents the struggle for independence 
from Spain and the first efforts to 
organize the republic. Two impor- 
tant characters dominate this period. 
General Bernardo O’Higgins, leader 
in the fight for independence, and 
Diego Portales, the business organizer 
of stable government. The second 
division (IS33-189I) represents the 
period of development under auto- 
cratic presidents. Two great men in 
this half century’ of growth were Presi- 
dent Manuel Monti and President 
Jos6 Manuel Balmaccda. Tlie third 
period (1891-1920) was marked by 
the dominance of congress in govern- 
ment. No especially outstanding men 
appeared. The fourth period began 
in 1920 with the election of President 
Arturo Alcssandri, continued through 
a period of great confusion, and ush- 
ered in the Popular Front under 
President Pedro Aguirre Cerda in 
1938. 

Bernardo O’Higgins. The first step 
in the revolution in Chile was taken 
on September IS, 1810. Nfany patriots 
assisted in the long fight to oust the 
Spaniards. The greatest of these was 
Bernardo O’Higgins. He was th.c son 
of a wealthy Irishman who had sctilcxl 
in Santiago. Young Bernardo was sent 
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to Europe for his education. WTien 
he was Uventy-one, he visited England 
and joined the celebrated Francisco 
Miranda, who headed a secret move- 
ment in London to free the Spanish 
colonies. Here he met Bolivar and 
San Martin as well as other patriots. 
On returning to Chile, he became a 
leader in the revolutionary army and 
was soon hailed as tlie first soldier of 
Chile. After several years of fighting 
he joined San Martin in Argentina. 
They worked together to equip the 
army that made the daring march 
across the Andes. On arriving in 
Chile, O’Higgins was permitted by 
San Martin to lead the cliarge against 
the loyalists at Chacabuco (1817). 
Follovring that battle O’Higgins was 
placed at the head of the Chilean 
government. He sought to strengthen 
the outlying districts, to encourage ' 
international trade, and to suppress , 
banditry. In his efforts to develop 
public education, he invited a repre- 
sentative of the Lancastrian schools of 
England to "work in Chile. He advo- 
cated free libraries, built roads, and 
increased the water supply. He was 
accused of dictatorship by those who 
did not like his reforms. To save fur- 
ther bloodshed he resigned in 1823, 
and retired to Peru. There he lived 
surrounded by his friends until his 
death in 1842. Chile went into mourn- 
ing for him and brought his remains 
to Santiago, where a magnificent mon- 
ument was erected in his honor. 
With the resignation of O’Higgins the 
country was thrown into confusion. 
Order was brought about by the 
strong will of one of Chile’s well- 
known leaders, Diego Portales. Don 
Diego was a businessman trho had 
loaned money to the government. 


Democrac)’ might be all right for ad- 
vanced nations like the United States, 
tliought tliis practical, close-fisted 
merchant, but Chile was poverty- 
stricken and illiterate. It needed a 
strong, centralized government witli 
rulers tvho tcould be models of virtue 
for its citizens to imitate. 

Portales at first refused to accept 
public office himself but used his great 
potver to direct affairs through others. 
Later, under President Joaquin Prieto 
(1831-1841) , he became minister of 
ivar. Portales was jealous of a pro- 
posed union bettreen Peru and Bo- 
.livia and sent troops to break it up. 
The war tvas unpopular. He was 
murdered by his otrn mutinous troops 
in an uprising near Valparaiso on 
June 6, 1837. This produced a reac- 
tion, and die rigid constitution sug- 
gested by Portales in 1833 was 
strengthened. This document estab- 
lished the Catholic Church as the 
official religion, prohibiting any other, 
and pro\'ided for a highly centralized 
government. It remained in force 
until 1925, the longest life of any 
constitution in a Latin-Amcrican 
country. Under it the conservatives 
assured themselves continuance in 
poirer. 

The Rule of the Aristocrats (1831- 
1891). Feu- countries in history have 
had the record of continuous govern- 
ment made by Chile from 1831 to 
1891. During the period of 1831-1871 
four presidents ruled, cacli for ten 
years’ time. Other presidents followed 
in unbroken periods of five years until 
1891. General Manuel Bulncs, who 
defeated the united armies of Peru 
and Bolivia in 1839 and put an end 
to the confederation planned by those 
nvo countries, was elected president of 
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Chile in 1841. He developed Valpa- 
raiso as a port and encouraged agri- 
culture. William Wheehvright, of the 
United States, promoted numerous 
commercial enterprises in Chile at 
this time. These included the first 
regular steamship line from Europe to 
Chile in 1840 and the republic’s first 
railroad in 1851. The minister of 
education in Bulnes’s presidenq^ was 
Manuel Montt. He encouraged An- 
dres Bello, the great Venezuelan 
educator, to organize the University 
of Chile, which was opened in 1843. 
Montt also welcomed Domingo Faus- 
tino Sarraiento, an exile from Argen- 
tina tvho "^vas later to become president 
of his countT}’. 

Montt served as president of the 
republic from 1851 to 1861. He con- 
tinued his interest in education and 
opened over four hundred new govern- 
ment schools. With the organization 
of the university and a normal school, 
Chile became greatly interested in 
extending secondary* education to all 
the people. 

The War of the Pacific (1879-1883). 
While Chile had been enjoying order 
and progress, her neighbors Peru and 
Bolivia had suffered from continuous 
political upheavals. The rich nitrate 
region belonging to Bolivia and Peru 
had been a matter of controversy*. 
The nitrate industry is an important 
one because of the use of nitrate as 
a fertilizer. Chilean companies had 
worked the nitrate fields under certain 
difficulties. Bolivia and Peru had im- 
posed high taxes. The boundaries 
between the three countries were not 
clearly defined, and there were con- 
tinuous quarrels. In IS73 Peru and 
Bolivia entered into a secret alliance. 
As a result Chile considered her 
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grievances sufficient to declare war 
against Peru and Bolivia in 1879. 
Chile’s army and na\y* were well 
trained. She soon overcame Bolivia, 
and that country* retired from the con- 
flict. The war against Peru lasted 
much longer. Although the United 
States attempted to make peace be- 
tween the belligerents, Chile refused 
the offer, and her triumphant army 
occupied the capital city of Lima. 
The Treaty of Ancon in 1883 ac- 
knowledged tire victory of Chile and 
increased tire country’s territory* by 
more tiran one third, including two 
rich nitrate provinces. The Peruvian 
prorances of Tacna and Arica were 
to remain under the government of 
Chile for ten years. A vote by tlic 
people (called a plebescite) was then 
to be taken in order to decide which 
country^ would govern them. But the 
plebescite was never taken. These 
provinces continued to be a bone of 
contention between Peru and Chile 
until in 1929, when, through the me- 
diation of the United States, it was 
agreed that Tacna should go to Peru 
and .Arica to Chile. The War of the 
Pacific greatly enriched Chile and 
made it one of the most powerful of 
South American republics. Bolivia 
lost all of her tcrriioiy* on tlic Pacific 
and became a landlockeil country. 

An exceptionally brilliant president, 
Josd Manuel Balmaceda, was elected 
in 1886. With the riches and the 
imperialistic ideas of his victorious 
nation he undertook a ^ast program 
of public works. He built sdiools of 
all kinds tliroughout the countn*. He 
constructed railroads, improved the 
naval base at Talcahuano, and erected 
palaces for the better administra- 
tion of government. He encouraged 
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immigration, kept up the interest on 
the foreign debt, and bought netir 
ships. He ivas the master builder, 
whose name is connected \v-ith many 
schools, hospitals, and prisons that 
are used today. He also introduced 
new ideals into politics. He endeav- 
ored to unite all liberals. in one party. 
He worked to insure the independence 
of the judicial department and the 
municipal authorities from the dicta- 
tion of the president and to educate 
the army along democratic lines. 

Civil War (1890-1891). Could Bal- 
maceda, with all his energ)' and ideals, 
carry out so many netv ideas? Soon 
the parliament, always especially in- 
sistent oh its powers, began to rebel. 
It forced the president to accept min- 
isters that he did not ^\'ant. He finally 
refused to obey and began to rule 
without congress. TJie inevitable mili- 
tary conflict broke out in 1890. Dur- 
ing eight months the fighting was 
terrific. ’When the powerful Chilean 
nav 7 revolted in favor of the congres- 
sional party, the president realized 
that all was lost. A governing junta, 
or council, was appointed in 1891, 
and Balmaceda took refuge in the 
Argentine Embassy in Santiago. He 
wrote a noble political testament, 
dressed liimself immaailatcly in for- 
mal clothes, lay down on his bed, and, 
pulling the trigger of his revolver, 
ended his life. Thus, with Balma- 
ceda’s defeat, conscirativc forces had 
once more been able to block reform. 
One of Chile’s, greatest leaders had 
gone down in defeat. But he had 
made a name that Chileans will never 
forget. 

Government Dominated by Con- 
gress (1891-1920). With the death of 
Balmaceda tlicrc also passed an cra- 


the day of the all-powerful exeaitive. 
Henceforth congress, composed of 
powerful landowners and vascillating 
politicians, controlled government. 
Efficiency tvas eliminated ivithout giv- 
ing the masses any more influence in 
government. Cabinets tvcrc tipsct on 
tile least excuse. Only the phenom- 
enal prosperity of the republic, due 
largely to the new nitrate industry, 
kept the political machinery from 
breaking dowm. It did not prevent 
great dissatisfaction among the work- 
ers, sanguinary strikes, and much 
suffering among city and country la- 
borers. Dissatisfaction became strong 
enough by 1920 to register itself in 
the election of a reform president, 
Arturo Alessanclri. 

Reform, Chaos, and a Nctv Dc.nl. 
“The Lion of Tarapaca” was the 
name given to the nctv president, 
Arturo Alcssandri. As senator from 
the northern province of Tarapnc.n he 
had fought the intrenched aristocrats 
at Santiago and proposed new labor 
legislation. Once in the presidency he 
moved bravely to carry out his prom- 
ises to labor. But he found opposition 
hcav)' and reforms difficult. 'When in 
1924 the senate conservatives, on the 
one hand, and the anny officers, on 
tiie other, made a drive on him, lie 
attempted to resign. Recalled, he led 
in writing a new constitution in 1925. 
This took the place of the doCTiment 
drawm up by Portalcs in 1833. The 
new constitution provided for the 
separation of churcli and state, made 
property subject to the social good, 
made primar)' education comptilsory, 
and made the cabinet ansivcrablc to 
the excaiti%'c and not to congress. 

In spite of the progressive measures 
indicated' in the ncv.* conslilulion. 
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Alessandri found himself surrounded 
by opposition. Labor demanded quick 
relief from starvation images, nation- 
alists demanded the curbing of the 
big United States business interests, 
the array demanded a raise in pay, 
and congress demanded the pro- 
tection of the privileged class. In 
October, 1925, the “Lion of Tara- 
paca“ was forced out of office. His 
minister of war, Colonel Carlos 
Ibanez, assumed the presidency on 
July 21, 1927. He ruled with an iron 
hand until he was forced to resign 
and seek refuge in Argentina, July 26, 
1931. 

Ibanez was one of the Latin- 
American dictators who was caught 
in the Wall Street crash of 1929. In 
the 1920's bankers in the United 
States turned their attention to mak- 
ing loans to Latin-American govern- 
ments. Dictators like Ibanez in Chile, 
Leguia in Peru, and Siles in Bolivia 
borrowed immense sums and pledged 
as security much of the natural ^vealth. 
With this money they made certain 
public improvements, beautified their 
capitals, and enriched their friends. 
When the 'IVall Street crash prevented 
their borrowing more money, their 
friends and their armies deserted 
them, and they were expelled from 
office. Ibanez was the greatest of 
these borrowers. The investments of 
the United States in Chile, iv^hich 
amounted to $15, 000,000. in 1915, had 
grotvm to $659,000,000 in 1929. How- 
ever, Dictator Ibanez did attempt to 
carry through some of the social re- 
foiras begun by Alessandri. He estab- 
lished a large number of primary 
schools and advanced social security. 
A vast program of public ^vorks was 
put under way to relieve unemploy- 


ment. But the economic situation 
steadily became worse. Financial ruin 
brought on rioting and revolutionary 
plots ever}^vhere. The university stu- 
dents first, then the teachers and 
la^v^ers, then the doctors, and finally 
the labor unions went on strike. 

During the next year chaos reigned, 
tvith a change in government occur- 
ring every ^e^v weeks. But a strong 
country like Chile would not stand 
such disorder. The old “Lion of Tara- 
paca” was brought back from his exile 
in Paris and again took the presiden- 
tial seat, in December, 1932. Alessan- 
dri restored order and ruled with a 
stronger hand than in his first ad- 
ministration. 

The “Popular Front.” The liberal 
elements decided that they must com- 
bine if they were to secure the needed 
social reforms. For the first time prac- 
tically all of the numerous small lib- 
eral groups came together in the 
“Popular Front.” They nominated 
and elected an old leader of the radi- 
cal party, a former collaborator of 
Alessandri, Don Pedro Aguirre Cerda. 
His program was somewhat similar .to 
the New Deal in the United States. 
A former teacher, Don Pedro had a 
motto that “to govern is to educate.” 
Before the new president could start 
his program, a terrific earthquake de- 
stroyed much of the south-central part 
of the country, killing some 50,000 
people. Don Pedro threw himself into 
the reconstruction work and then 
started to aid the poor. He ordered 
the pa^nishops to return to their 
owmers the sewing machines which 
had been pawmed in order to buy 
necessities. He reduced the price of 
bread. He increased tlie amount of 
free health service to the people. He 
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opened the country to 5,000 refugees 
from Republican Spain, who had 
been expelled by Dictator Francisco 
Franco. Numerous progressive social 
measures were inaugurated. The con- 
servative landed arisiocrac}’ and the 
Nazi sympathizers held a majority in 
the senate and vigorously opposed any 
reforms. Overcome by his many bur- 
dens, President Aguirre Cerda died on 
November 25, 1941. 

Special elections were held in 
March, 1942. "Within a montli Juan 
Antonio Rios was inaugurated as the 
new chief executive. Belonging to the 
same radical party as Aguirre Cerda, 
he promised to carry for^vard the so- 
cial program of the Popular Front. 

International Relations. Chile has 
had many problems with other na- 
tions. These have included two wars 
with Peru, a war ivith Bolivia, a war 
with Spain, and serious disputes with 
Argentina and the United States. Her 
national motto is, “By reason or by 
force.” She has maintained the strong- 
est army and navy on the west coast 
of South .America and has not hesi- 
tated to assert her dominance in that 
area. 

Relations with her neighbor Peru 
were disturbed immediately follomng 
independence. For many years the 
ports of Valparaiso and Callao were 
great rivals. Political exiles from Peru 
used Chile as a base for organizing 
revolutions against their political op- 
ponents. Chilean exiles, on the other 
hand, stirred up the same kind of 
trouble in Peru. \Vhcn President 
Santa Cruz of Bolivia initiated a fed- 
eration intli Peru, many rival elements 
were set against each oilier. The 
strong man of Chile, Portales, was 
easily persuaded by a Peruvian exile 


to send an army to Peru to attack the 
federation forces. Rosas of Argentina 
agreed with Portales that the federa- 
tion of Bolivia and Peru ivould make 
too strong a neighbor, and sent troops 
against Bolivia. Thus was prevented 
a union which might not only have 
saved tJicse four countries from many 
battles but also would have been ben- 
eficial to. all South America. 

The next war was with the mother 
country, Spain. In this conflict Chile 
appeared as the defender of Peru, 
Spain sent a fleet to Peru in 1861, 
demanded the payment of doubtful 
financial claims of her citizens, and 
seized the Chinca Islands off the coast 
of Peru, Chile protested tlic action. 
Spain retaliated by sending her fleet 
to Valparaiso to bombard that un- 
fortified city, killing many people 
and destroying $10,000,000 worth of 
property. 

From the beginning of her inde- 
pendence Chile has had con.stant quar- 
rels with Bolivia. The latter country 
possessed the rich nitrate province of 
Antofagasta bordering on the Pacific. 
Peru held Tarapaca, the province just 
north, which is also rich in nitrate. 
The t^vo countries, less organized than 
Chile, made a secret alliance to pro- 
tect themselves from the aggressive 
acts of the Chilean nitrate companies 
backed by Chilean arms. When Bo- 
livia imposed higher taxes on the 
Chilean companies, Chile occupied 
Antofagasta and started the "War of 
the Pacific. As wc have already 
learned, the war ended in 1883 with 
Chile completely victorious. 

Chile has had several serious quar- 
rels with the United States. This 
country' made %'arious efforts to inter- 
vene in the ^Var of the Pacific and to 
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The harbor of Villarica, Chile, is the shipping port for the copper mines of 
this district. Copper is the leading commercial export of Chile. 


persuade Chile not to demand addi- 
tional territory. Such interv^ention 
was resented by Chile. Unwise actions 
by the United States minister in Chile 
also increased tlie tension between 
the two countries. In 1891, when ill 
feeling was at its height, tlie U.S.S. 
Balihnore unwisely chose to put in at 
the port of Valparaiso. A landing 
party had a fight with Chileans in 
one of the lower class districts of the 


city. Two American sailors were 
killed. This incident along with 
others almost led to war between the 
nvo countries. Chile finally paid an 
indemnity of $75,000 to the families 
of the slain sailors, but consider- 
able bitterness between the two coun- 
tries remained. These ill feelings 
were augmented by the attitude of 
North American business enterprises 
in Chile. During the administration 
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of President Taft, the United States 
Government brought so much pressure 
for tlie repayment of a loan made by 
the wealthy Alsop family that a cer- 
tain cartoon became very popular. It 
represented a big, elegantly dressed 
man looking down at a poor boy and 
saying, “My boy, get rich; honestly if 
you can; but anyway, get ricli.” 

Boundary questions have caused 
many dissensions between Chile and 
Argentina. The famous statue, the 
Christ of the Andes, commemorates the 
settlement of the principal boundary 
question. The boundary line in Pata- 
gonia was finally defined by arbitra- 
tion in 1902. Tariffs have also caused 
disputes tdth neighboring republics. 

Chile has sent delegates to all Pan- 
American conferences. She has been 
a faithful member of the^League of 
Nations and the International Labor 
Office. The Chilean Commission on 
Intellectual Exdiange has led in inter- 
American cultural activities. MTiile 
Chile is friendly totv^ard Europe, she 
is thoroughly American. 

Economic and Social Development. 
Sometimes called “tlie shoestring re- 
public,” Chile stretches for 2,600 miles 
from tlie subtropics to the subarctic 
tip of Soutli America. At no place 
is the country more tlian 221 miles 
wide. The population of Chile is 
centered in one region, a narrow strip 
of land between high mountains and 
the sea. It is a mestizo country, of 
which only 5 per cent are pure- 
blooded Indians; 20 to SO per cent 
are of white ancestry. The remainder 
is a mixture of Spanish and Indian 
blood. In spite of the relatively high 
density of population in the Central 
Valley region, large estates have per- 
sisted to the present time. For many 


years the story' of nitrates t^’as the 
story of Chile. When the nitrate mar- 
ket ts’as good, Chile tv’as prosperous. 
After the development of chemical 
nitrates, causing a slump in the mar- 
ket, Chile turned to the development 
of other industries. Copper mining 
and coal mining are today major 
sources of wealth. Agriculture is also 
an important industry. More than 
75 per cent of Chile’s people are liter- 
ate. Chile has long been an interna- 
tional leader in social legislation. 

BoLitaA 

Bolivia, like Paraguay, is a land 
without a seacoast. Like Eaiador, it 
lies bettveen ns'o stronger countries 
and has never developed-a \dgorous 
independent life. Bolivia sprang full 
born from tlie brain of the great Boli- 
var. Part of its territory' tvas taken 
from Peru, and part from Argentina. 
By decree the Liberator formed the 
new republic, gave it a model consti- 
tution, and became its inspiration. 
When pressing duties called him back 
to Peru and Colombia, he bestou’cd 
the presidency on his favorite general, 
Antonio J. Sucre, in 1826. Sucre w'as. 
soon succeeded by General Andres 
Santa Cruz. 

Santa Cruz and Federation. For 
tsventy years Santa Cruz, a great 
caudillo, a leader after the style of 
Napoleon, ruled the new so-called 
republic. To cany out his ambition 
to unite Bolivia and Peru, he organ- 
ized masonic lodges in both countries. 
He was a crafty organizer of military 
and civil forces. His ambitious plans 
included the union of three states. 
Northern Peru, Southern Pent, and 
Bolivia, each with its own capital 
and president, and all under a ruler 
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called the “new Inca.” It is easily un- 
derstood %vhy Chile and Argentina 
objected to the development of such 
a strong neighbor and sent Santa Cruz 
to Paris as an exile. He became a 
friend of Napoleon III and died in 
the French capital in 1865. 

Periodof Anarchy (1839-1880). No 
other Bolivian president equaled 
Santa Cruz in reputation or in the. 
extensive plans which he de\dsed. 
His immediate successor, Don Jose 
Ballivian, was a cultured gentleman. 
By the new constitution of 1839, he 
was given large powers and started 
out to establish a well-organized gov- 
ernment. But the lack of tradition, 
the smaU number of educated people, 
and the enormous Indian population 
with no preparation for government 
brought failure. The nation started 
on its long career of revolutions. 
There was no educated aristocracy 
strong enough to hold in check the 
petty military chiefs that one after 
another seized the government. 

In the 1850*$ General Belzu, an 
ignorant tyrant, became disgusted 
with the protests of the diplomats of 
foreign countries whose citizens "were 
cruelly treated. He abused the diplo- 
mats and finally bundled them up 
and expelled them from the country. 
As a result the Foreign Office of Great 
Britain erased Bolivia from the map, 
and for many years that country did 
not appear in British documents. The 
partition of Bolivia was seriously dis- 
cussed in Peru and Chile. 

The climax of this violent and 
tragic period of BoIi\ia*s history was 
reached in the dictatorship of Ma- 
riano Melgarejo, who ruled from 1864 
to 1871. He was the Nero of Bolivia, 
capable of every cruelty suggested by 


a demented imagination. He sold the 
communal lands belonging to the In- 
dians and made degrading boundary 
treaties with Chile and Brazil. In his 
book. Sick People, the Bolivian his- 
torian, Alcides Argiiedas, sums up the 
period of anarchy in the statement 
that “from 1825 to 1898 there were 
more than sixty revolutions, a series 
of international wars, and six presi- 
dents were assassinated,** 

War mth Chile. It is no wonder 
that the well-trained Chilean army 
was able to conquer Bolivia in the 
first few months of the War of the 
Pacific (1879-‘18S3) . As a result the 
Bolivians lost their rich nitrate prov- 
ince Tarapaca, and their approach to 
the sea. This seemed to sober the 
Bolivians. In 1880 they deposed Presi- 
dent Daza, who had foolishly followed 
Peruvian advice and become involved 
in war ^vith the powerful Chileans. 
General Narcisco Gampero succeeded 
Daza, introduced a new constitution 
in 1880, and made other efforts to 
bring order out of chaos. He signed 
a truce with Chile and re-opened com- 
mercial relations with that country. 
A permanent peace settlement be- 
nveen the two countries was attempted 
by President Arce in iSOl. He asked 
Argentina to plead Bolivia's cause, 
since Argentina and Chile were at 
odds over their boundaries. In 1895 
Chile agreed, under pressure, to grant 
Bolivia a strip of land on the Pacific. 
This treaty was not carried out. In 
1904 the final settlement was effected, 
including the following: Chile agreed 
to build a railroad from the Pacific 
port of Arica' to La Paz, tlie mountain 
capital of Boliria, and to build port 
facilities for Bolivia at Arica. These 
were to become the property of Bo- 
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Ihia fifteen years after tlieir comple- 
tion. Chile assumed tlie claims of her 
nationals against Bolitia and paid 
£■ 300,000 sterling to Bolivia. The 
railroad tvas completed in 1912 and 
today forms Bolivia's most important 
connection tvith tlie Pacific. 

The Chaco War (1932-1938). From 
the day tliat Bolivia signed atvay her 
rights to all territory on tlie Pacific, 
she hoped to get it back. AVhen, in 
1929, Chile and Peni settled tlie Tacna 
and Arica dispute by eacli taking one 


cessor, Hernando Siles, borrowed large 
sums of money from United Stales 
and British firms for armaments. Gen- 
eral Kundt assured die Bolivians that 
tliey could cross the s\s-aiiips of the 
Chaco, defeat the Paraguayan army, 
and capture Asuncion in a few ivceks 
But the Aymara Indian soldiers, com- 
ing from the high altitudes of Bo- 
livia, ivere no matcli for the Para- 
guayan recruits, who were accustomed 
to the heat and the marshes of the 
Chaco. When General Kundt’s plans 



of the provinces, Bolii’ia was once 
again left out in the cold. It was then 
that she definitely decided to force 
her ivay tlirough tlie Chaco, secure the 
west bank of the Paraguay River, and 
send her trade down that rii'cr to 
Buenos .fUrcs and the Atlantic. 

Following tlie settlement with Chile 
the habit of revolution had continued 
in Bolivia. The army was turned over 
to a Gcnnan military' mission to pre- 
pare it for the day when it would 
su'ikc for an ocean port. The last and 
most important of the German officers 
was General Hans Kundt. \Vhilc he 
drilled the army in the 1920*s, Presi- 
dent Bautista Saavedra and his suc- 


ignominously failed, he and President 
Siles ■were cliased out of the countr)'. 

Efforts toward Reconstruction, The 
Chaco War was another tragedy for 
Bolivia. Demobilized soldiers and 
students formed a new radical party. 
The chief of the general staff. Colonel 
David Toro, became president and 
announced a socialistic regime. In 
1937 he was overthrown by conserva- 
tive mining and banking interests. 
Plis successor was the brilliant .^rmy 
officer. General German Busch. Busch, 
who had strong Nazi leanings, an- 
nounced a totalitarian regime. He 
was soon ovcnvhelmcd with diffiad- 
ties and died mysteriously of a shot, 
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probably self-inflicted. General En- 
rique Penaranda was elected presi- 
dent in 1940. He returned the gov- 
ernment to a more conservative 
order, expelled the plotting German 
minister in 1941, paid the Standard 
Oil Company for its confiscated .prop- 
erty, and entered completely into the 
Pan-American program of continental 
defense. 

The Penaranda government soon 
ran into difficulties. It was accused 
of favoring the owners of the tin 


ing against the United States and the 
Penaranda government was fanned 
by the very efficient fifth column of 
the Nazis, who used the arguments of 
the democratic forces in favor of bet- 
ter labor laws to bring the downfall 
of the Penaranda administration. Al- 
though that government had declared 
%var against Germany and had die full 
support of the United States and 
Great Britain, it suffered a surprise 
attack on the early morning of De- 
cember 19, 1943. General Penaranda 
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mines and of shooting recklessly into 
a group of several hundred Indian 
miners, ivho striking for better 
working conditions. At the same time 
the ambassador of the United States 
in La Paz was charged with exerting 
his influence in favor of the tin mag- 
nates. To calm the animated discus- 
sions both in Bolivia and in the 
United States, both governments 
agreed that a commission of labor 
experts from the United States should 
investigate tlie situation of the mine 
workers. Conditions ^vere found to 
be of the worst, and suggestions were 
made for their improvement. Feel- 


was exiled to Chile. Victor Paz Estens- 
soro, a young, radical professor of 
economics (born in 1907, once em- 
ployed by a tin mining company, and 
later a congressman) , was placed at 
the head of the government. Nazi 
elements in the new cabinet, along 
uuth the quick recognition of the new 
regime by Argentina, caused die 
United States and other American 
republics to delay recognizing the 
new administration. 

Social and Economic Development. 
Boliria is an inland state, one third of 
which is mountainous and two thirds 
lowland. More than half of the popu- 
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lation is pure Indian. Only 8 per cent 
are pure %vhite. Most of the Bolivians 
are subsistence farmers or shepherds. 
The standards of living of the masses 
are low, little having been done thus 
far for their improvement. The min- 
eral wealth of Bolivia is notable. Tin, 
silver, lead, zinc, gold, antimony, and 
copper are all major commercial prod- 
ucts of export. However, lack of cap- 
ital, labor, and transportation facil- 
ities have hampered the free develop- 
ment of Bolivia’s ricli mining regions. 
Rubber, cacao, and coffee are also ex- 
ported. 

Bolivia’s most important national 
product is tin. In 1941 an arrange- 
ment was made with the United States 
to purcliase most of that metal. This 
countr)' also aided in financing a 
railroad from Santa Cruz, Boliwa, 
across the continent to Brazil and 
to the Atlantic Ocean at Santos. 

$ 

Peru 

Peru has a glorious past. To Lima, 
the “City of the Kings,’’ all South 
America bowed in colonial days. This 
colonial glory has made it difficult 
for Peru to practice the principles 
of a republic. The traditional domi- 
nance of a few ai'istocratic families 
combined with the army has been 
one drawback. Another has been the 
3,000,000 Indians who live in their 
primitive conditions and know notli- 
ing of modern democracy. The coun- 
iry has also had continuous quarrels 
witli its neighbors, Chile, Bolhia, 
Ecuador, and Colombia. 

Wiicn the great Argentine, San 
Martin, resigned his command in 
Lima, a number of contestants for 
leadership appeared. Bolivar ac- 
cepted the invitation to start off the 


new' republic under good auspices. 
The Liberator himself failed to unite 
Peru and Bolivia tcitli the tlirce 
northern countries where he teas al- 
ready president. A few years later 
another leader tciih ideas of federa- 
tion ^appeared. This was General 
Andrds Santa Cruz. He limited his 
efforts to unifying Peru and Bolivia. 
As W'e have seen, Santa Cruz was soon 
deposed by armies from Chile and 
Argentina, %s’ho feared the federation. 

The Rule of Castilla. The next 
strong man to undertake the job of 
starting^ his country on the road to 
order tvas Ramon Castilla. His rule 
from 1844 to 1851 tvas cliaracierized 
by economic prosperity. He was one 
of the strong-armed rulers of the day. 
Though he had little education, he 
had great ability. He increased the 
country’s nitrate and guano business, 
abolished slavery, and freed the In- 
dian from' unjust taxes. The rule of 
his successor ’ivas characterized by cor- 
ruption and extravagance. In 1855 
a revolution restored Castilla to pow’cr 
as a dictator. His second administr.a- 
lion also was one of prosperity for 
the nation. However, Peru found her- 
self surrounded by enemies at home 
and abroad who coveted the control 
of her riclies. She svas soon facing two 
wars. 

War with Spain. In 1864 a war 
broke out svith Spain. The mother 
country, ■who had not yet recognized 
Peru’s independence, sent a fleet to 
collect damages suffered by Spanish 
citizens during the many revolutions 
in Peru. At first the war was fought 
by diplomats. The old arguments 
ts'cre used, as they have been so often 
when a strong country desires to pick 
a quarrel ■with a weak one: “You have 
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abused my citizens; you must pay 
them damages.** W^en Peru refused 
to pay, Spain reinforced her navy 
and attacked both Peru and Peru's 
ally, Chile. This was a serious threat 
to South America. In December, 1865, 
Chile and Peru signed a treaty of 
alliance against Spain. Later both 
Ecuador and Bolhia joined in this 
alliance. The war was short and in- 
decisive. The allies could do little 
when the defenseless port of Val- 
paraiso was bombarded in 1866. How- 
ever, an attack on the recently for- 
tified Callao was repulsed on May 20. 
The war became an international 
scandal, and Spain called her fleet 
home. In 1871 a truce was arranged 
under the friendly auspices of the 
United States, and in 1879 a treaty of 
peace was signed. 

The War of the Pacific- As we have 
already leaxmed, Peru's war against 
Chile had more serious results. After 
Chile had defeated Bolivia, her vic- 
torious troops occupied Lima from 
1881 to 1883. The invaders stripped 
the National Library of its books, up- 
rooted lamp posts, and even sent the 
city's menagei'ie to Santiago. Peru 
not only lost her valuable nitrate 
fields, but her government also was 
thoroughly disorganized. The treas- 
ury was empty, and many a private 
fortune had disappeared. Hungi'y 
foreign creditors made exorbitant de- 
mands. For the next forty years Peru 
was plagued by struggles between 
rival leaders, some with reform pro- 
grams, some ^vith only personal am- 
bitions. 

The Rule of Leguia. In 1908 there 
appeared on the scene an excitable 
little man 'wdth an iron idll by the 
name of Augusto B. Leguia, He held 


the presidency for four years and then 
was exiled. During his exile he lived 
both in England and in the United 
States, where he sold life insurance 
and mixed tvdth the wizards of high 
finance. When he returned to Peru 
in 1919, he won the election against 
the opposition of the government's 
otm candidate. His popularity was 
so great, and his military and police 
force so extremely eflident, that for 
the next eleven years he ruled witli 
a high and mighty hand. North 
American bankers loaned him the 
money. North American contractors 
paved the streets, built palaces, coun- 
try clubs, and race tracks for him and 
his friends. Lima was transformed 
into a beautiful, modem city. Ac- 
cording to certain foreign business- 
men Leguia, like Porfirio Diaz of 
Mexico, was one of the greatest 
of modern rulers. When some of 
Leguia's friends proposed to present 
him witli a residence where he could 
live on retiring from the presidency, 
he said that it would have to be a 
mausoleum! It seemed that he ex- 
pected to remain the ruler of his 
country for life. 

Opponents of Leguia were either 
jailed or exiled. The progressive ele- 
ments of the country ^vere scattered 
over America and Europe. They used 
the time in educating diemselves and 
in preparing plans for the o\^erthro\v" 
of Leguia. One of ‘these exiles was 
a student in the University of San 
Marcos, Radi Haya de la Torre. 
He went first to Mexico, where for 
two years he studied the principles 
of the revolution as they operated 
there. He then accepted an invita- 
tion from the Soviet Union to study 
Communism in that country. His six 
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months in Russia taught him much 
about political organization but con- 
vinced him that Communism was not 
adapted to conditions in Peru. He 
spent some time studying in Oxford 
University and in Germany, after 
which he visited the United States. 
He and otlier young revolutionaries 
formed a party ^v'hicli they called 
Apra, the “American Popular Revo- 
lutionary Alliance.” Brandies were 
organized in several Latin-American 
republics. It proposed a reform pro- 
gram whidi induded anti-imperial- 
ism, socialization of natural resources, 
improvement of tlie condition of tlie 
the Indians, and modernized educa- 
tion. 

Cerro and the Revolution of 1930. 
When the crash in Wall Street came, 
Leguia could borrow no more money. 
Like Ibanez in Chile, Siles in Bo- 
livia, and many another dictator, he 
found that no money meant no 
friends. He ivas taken from the presi- 
dential palace to the penitentiary 
when an army colonel, Luis Sanchez 
Cerro, led a revolution and became 
president in 1930. Haya de la Torre 
and other exiles returned to Peiai. 
But. from 1930 to 1914, the Apra 
leader and many of its members were 
in prison more often than they were 
out. Even so, this party, begun by 
a few idealistic university students, 
has grown to number 600,000 with 
membership in all classes of sodety 
and able to e.\ert pressure on the 
conservative government. 

Recent Events. When Sdnehez 
Cerro was assassinated on .April 30, 
1933, by a member of the Apra organ- 
ization, General Oscar Benavides be- 
came president. He ruled for the most 
part without a congress, or otlicr re- 


straining influences, until 1910. .A 
revival of business enabled liim to 
initiate a program of public improve- 
ments, especially the building of 
roads. For the first time it became 
possible to go by automobile from 
Lima, over the high Andean divide 
of 16,000 feet, to the headwaters of 
tlie Amazon near Iquitos. 

Presidential elections were held in 
1939. The A prist as, however, were 
not allowed to have a candidate on 
tlie gi'ound that the Apra organization 
was international rather than repre- 
sentative of any Peruvian party. Dr. 
Manuel Prado, a professor of San 
Marcos, ivas elected. But he received 
only 262,000 votes and his opponent, 
76,000, in a country that has more 
than 7,000,000 population. .-\s an 
enlightened conservative. President 
Prado relaxed the persecution of rad- 
ical opponents and enlarged the cdti- 
cational program. In 1942 he demon- 
strated his friendship to the United 
States by a wsit to this country'. 

Economic and Social De%’elopnicnt. 
Peru is a rich country. Besides its 
enormous mineral resources, its many 
valleys and its coastal regions have 
great agricultural possibilities. It is 
groiv’ing in population. Its commer- 
cial life is being developed by im- 
proved transportation facilities. It 
has finished its part of the Pan-.Ameri- 
can Highway. Politically, the country' 
still holds to the old colonial spirit, 
tvhere the few rule the many. The In- 
dian population, more than half of 
the total, still awaits a program that 
tvill abolish economic slavery and 
incorporate the people into a democ- 
racy participated in by all classes. 
The population of Peni is estimated 
at a little over 7,000,000, of which 
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only about 10 per cent are pure ^v^hites. 
The other 90 per cent, mostly Indians 
and mestizos, live in small communi- 
ties scattered throughout the countr}". 
Agriculture is the basic industry of 
Peru,, for although agricultural and 
pastoral products comprise only about 
40 per cent of the value of the total 
exports, it is estimated that 85 per 
cent of the population is dependent, 
directly or indirectly, upon agricul- 
ture and stock raising. Minerals rank 
second to agriculture, with petroleum, 
copper, gold, silver, and lead as major 
products of export. Manufacturing is 
still in its early stages in Peru, rank- 
ing far behind agriculture and min- 
ing. Education is free and compul- 
sory for children bet^v^een the ages of 
seven and fourteen. Professional train- 
ing is provided by the University of 
San Marcos. 

The histor}^ of the republics domi- 
nated by the Andes I\lountains has 
sho'^^m us ho%v much their progress 
has been disturbed by disputes over 
boundaries. For three centuries all 
the west coast of South America ^vas 
intimately related through Spanish 
colonial government. Bolivar and 
San Martin united them in then 


struggle for independence. But the 
first hundred -years of their life as 
republics was marked by frequent 
^vaTS among themseh^es. If recent set- 
tlements of boundaries are made per- 
manent, that advantage alone offers 
promise of new life for these re- 
publics of the Andes. 

One of the most happy recent 
events on the west coast was the set- 
tlement of the Tacna-Arica question 
in 1929. Since that time tlie century- 
old strife between Peru and Chile has 
largely disappeared. There are still 
many opportunities for rivalries and 
jealousies benveen the v.vo countries 
that can only be adjusted by wise 
statesmanship in both. Peru settled 
her boundar}^ question with Ecuador 
in 1942. After mobilizing for war over 
the Leticia boundary in the upper 
Amazon region in 1933, Pern also ar- 
bitrated that question with Colombia. 
Colombia and Venezuela settled their 
long-standing dispute about national 
limits at a meeting of the presidents 
of the two nations in 1937. Only Bo- 
livia remains dissatisfied because she 
has not had returned to her any part 
of her seacoast. If inter-American re- 
lations continue to improve, this act 
of injustice may be rectified. 
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Test YourselfI 


A. Leading Figures of Chile, Bolivia, and Peru. Match the follomng 
leaders with the statements about them by 'vmting before each statement the 
letter of the person to whom it refers. As far as possible, the leaders are in 
chronological order. 


a, Bulnes 
Estenssoro 

c. Benavides 

d. Santa Cruz 

e. O’Higgins 
/. Balmaceda 
g. Penaranda 


h. Haya de la Torre 

i. Castilla 

j. Alessandri 

k. San Martin 

L Aguirre Cerda 
771. Prado 
72. Leguia 


o. Siles 

p. Ibanez 

q. Busch 

r. Portales 

s. Montt 

t. Kundt 


Chile 

( ) 1. Independence leader and first president. 

( ) 2. Argentine general who led the independence array in Chile. 

( ) 3. Conserv’^ative president who fought the alliance of Bolivia and Peru. 

( ) 4. A president who invited Andres Bello to found the University of 
Santiago and who opened 400 government schools. 

( ) 5. Liberal president %vho built roads and schools, but was ousted by 

Congress in a civil war. 

( ) 6. Reform president who made a new constitution, separating Church 

and state. 

( ) 7. President who borrowed heavily in tlie United States to build scliools 

and other public "works. 

( ) 8. The first Popular Front president, who helped the victims of a 

serious earthquake. 


Bolivia 

( ) 9-, 

( )'io. 

( ) 11- 
( ) 12. 

( ) 13. 

Peru 

( ) 14. 

( ) 15 . 

( ) 16 . 

( ) 17 . 

( ) 18 . 


The president who tried to unite Bolivia and Peru, but was pre- 
vented by Chile and Argentina. 

The president who borrowed in the United States to prepare for 
the Chaco Wax. 

The German general who prepared the army for the Chaco ^Var. 
The president who wished to start a Nazi system in Bolivia but 
died mysteriously before he had completed his plans. 

The president who made the tin agreement with tlie United States 
and declared war on Germany. 


The president who developed the wealth of nitrate and guano fields. 
The dictator who borrowed heavily in the United States to mod- 
ernize Lima, but \vas ousted during the depression. 

The exile who visited Europe and the United States, then founded 
the Apra party. 

The president who excluded Apra frorn the 1939 elections. 

The president who won the 1939 elections and visited the United 
States in 1942. 
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B. Important Developments in Chile, Bolivia, and Peru. Each of the fol- 
lo^dng statements is accompanied by a group of completions some of ivhich 
are correct. Encircle the letter of each correct completion. 

1. Bernardo O’Higgins, the Chilean leader, 

a. Invited a Lancastrian teacher from England to help start sdiools. 

h. Ruled that only the Catholic religion could be practiced in Chile. 

c. Built roads and encouraged foreign trade. 

d. Encouraged tlie building of libraries. 

2. In the War of the Pacific: 

a. One cause was that Chilean nitrate companies n^ere being heavily 
taxed in Bolivia and Peru. 

h. A second cause was the secret alliance of Bolivia and Pern against 
Chile. 

c. As a result of her victor)^ Chile took the nitrate areas airay from 
both Bolivia and Peru. 

d. The Chilean army occupied Lima and even sent die menagerie back 
to Santiago. 

c. In 1904, Chile agreed to compensate Bolivia by building a railway 
to the port of Arica as an outlet for Bolivia. 

/. The boundary benv^een Peru and Chile was finally settled by United 
States mediation in 1929. 

3. The liberal Chilean president, Balmaceda, 

a. Opposed immigi*ation. 

b. Built such public works as schools and raihvays. 

c. A\dien the consen^ative Congress started a civil ^var, he was forced to 
resign. 

d. He wrote his political testament, dressed himself formally, and took 
his own life. 

4. Chilean president Alessandri was noted for these developments 

fl. He prepared a new liberal constitution to replace that of Portales 
(1833). 

b. It provided for separation of Church and State. 

c. It provided, also, for compulsory primary education. 

d. He was forced to resign by the conflicting social classes, but seven 
years later he ivas recalled to be president again. 

5. In her international relations Chile 

a. Helped defend Peru against Spain’s attempt to collect debts by the 
use of her navy. 

h. Arbitrated her dispute ^rith Bolivia o\ cr the nitrate fields. 

c. Paid indemnities to the families of the two United States sailors irho 
were killed in Valparaiso. 

d. Fought against Argentina over their boundar}’. 

6. In the period after 1930, Boliria 

a. BoiTowed money for armaments in the United States and hired a 
German military staff. 
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b. Fought the Chaco AVar to find a route to tlie sea to take tlie place o£ 
the province lost to Chile in 1883. 

c. Defeated Paraguay easily in a short time. 

d. Confiscated the property of the Standard Oil Company and paid for it. 

e. Declared war against Germany and made a tin agreement with the 
United States. 

/. Experienced a revolt in 1943, inspired by the United States and led 
by General Peharanda. 

7. Peru and.Bolivia are alike in that both 

a. Have a small proportion of -svhite inhabitants. 

b. Have great mineral wealth, mostly foreign-oirned and exported. 

c. Have serious poverty among their Indian populations. 

d. Lack their own outlets to the sea. 

8. Twentieth-century Peruvian politics have included the follo^ving de- 
velopments 

a. President Leguia borrowed heavily in tlie United States in order to 
build public works. 

b. Haya de la Torre organized the Apra to try to improve the national 
life. 

c. Apra is .in favor of foreign OAvnership of the nation’s business. 

d. Apra’s 600,000 members might have tvon the election of 1939 if tlieir 
candidate had not been disqualified. 

e. President CeiTO was assassinated by an Apra member because he 
persecuted the party. 

C. Correspondence or Class Assignments 

-1. In Chilean history the liberal cause has been advanced by Balmaceda, 
Alessandri and Aguirre Cerda. Compare the policies and success of these three 
presidents. 

2. “The War of the Pacific helped to cause the Chaco War and the Tacna- 
Arica dispute.” Explain the meaning of this statement. 

3. Explain the policies of Haya de la Torre and the Apra movement. 
Does Apra have enough votes to win an election in Peru? 

4. What policy' did these three men have in common: Ibdnez, Siles and 
Leguia? What was the effect of this policy? 

D. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Carr, Katherine, South American Primer. Ch. 4 (Bolivia and Paraguay) , 
Ch. 6 (Chile) ; Ch. 7 (Peru and Ecuador) . 

Gunther, John, Inside Latin America. Ch. 14 (Peru); Ch. la (Bolivia); 
Ch. 16, 17 (Chile) . 

Herring, Hubert, Good Neighbors. Part III (Chile) ; Part IV, Ch. 2 (Para- 
guay and Bolivia) ; pp. 261-9 (Peru) . . • on 

Steu’art and Peterson, Builders of Latin America, Ch. S (Valdivia) ; Ch. 20 . 

(Tello) . _ 

Williams, Mar)' W., People and Politics of Latin America. Ch. 24 (Bolivia) , 
Ch. 25 (Peru) ; Ch. 26 (Chile) . 


F. COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, AND VENEZUELA 


We have now come to the third 
group of South American republics. 
First, there was Argentina, flanked by 
Uruguay and Paraguay. Crossing the 
Andes we found Chile, joined by Bo- 
livia and Peru. Coming north, ^ve 
meet Ecuador, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela, We remember that Sim6n 
Bolivar actually united this trio under 
one government, and called it Great 
Colombia. When the personality of 
the Liberator no longer dominated 
the scene, this union fell apart. Al- 
though these three countries are 
closely interrelated, each has its own 
separate histor)^ We shall consider 
Colombia first, since its capital, Bo- 
gota, was at one time the capital of 
all three sections. 

Colombia 

Both a Pacific and an Atlantic 
country, Colombia is tliird largest in 
population of the Soutli American 
republics and has more people (8,700,- 
000) than its two neighboring coun- 
tries combined. 

Colombia has had fi\^e names since 
it secured its independence from 
Spain. In the days of Bolivar, when it 
was united with Venezuela and Ecua- 
dor, it W2LS called Great Colombia. 
When the other two republics with- 
drew in 1830, it became the Republic 
of New Granada; in 1861 it dianged 
its name to the United States of New 


Granada; in 1863 it became the 
United States of Colombia; and in 
1886 the present name was adopted. 
Republic of Colombia. These several 
changes of name, unique among 
Latin-American countries, is signifi- 
cant. Colombia, more than any of 
her neighbors, has fought over rival 
principles of government. A popular 
saying declares that ^vhen the tliree 
countries separated Colombia became 
a debating society, Venezuela a bar- 
racks, and Ecuador a convent. There 
have been many revolutions in Co- 
lombia, but they have been due to an 
excess of politics rather than merely 
a struggle of the ‘*outs'* to get in. 

Geography has had a strong influ- 
ence on the histor}^ of the- country. It 
faces both the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. It possessed, until 1903, the best 
transoceanic canal route, situated at 
Panama. It is divided by three dif- 
ferent brandies of die Andes Moun- 
tains. The sweltering tropical coast 
lands, inhabited largely by. Negroes 
and mill at toes, differ greatly from die 
cold tablelands, where are found most 
of the cities and die elite irho govern 
the nation. Until the arrh'al of the 
airplane, it required eight to twelve 
days to trai'el from the coast to the 
capital dty of Bogotd. Behind Bo- 
gotd, the land again slopes down to 
the tropical jungles of the Amazon 
\ullcy. A dinded land indeed, until 
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the invasion of the airplane in the 
1920’sl 

Santander, the First President, Five 
men form the mountain peaks, of 
Colombian history. The first of these 
is General Santander, ’^vho served un- 
der Bolivar during the war with 
Spain. While Bolivar was in Peru, 
Santander acted as president of Co- 
lombia. On the Liberator’s return to 
Bogota, Santander was accused of be- 
ing connected with the plot to assas- 
sinate the Liberator. He escaped to 
the United States. After Bolivar aban- 
doned Colombia in 1830, Santander 
w^as recalled and ruled the country 
from 1832 to 1837, Colombians to- 
day regard him as one of their great- 
est men. Under him the new repub- 
lic got off to a fairly good start, in 
spite of its many financial and po- 
litical troubles. A number of the Eng- 
lish officers ^vho had fought ^nth Bo- 
livar remained in the country and 
aided in liberalizing the old colonial 
conservatism. Ho^v^ever, the curse of 
revolution was not long in getting 
started. General Obando, stahvart, 
fair-complexioned, blue-eyed, looking 
dike a British officer, led a fierce strug- 
gle against the government. 

The Rule of Mosquera. The next 
strong man on the scene was the for- 
mer president. General Mosquera, 
who became the leader of the revo- 
lution after Obando’s death in 1862. 
He w^as re-elected to the presidency 
in 1863 and again in 1866. His por- 
trait makes him look every inch a 
ruler and an aristocrat. Although his 
education and his trat^els in Europe 
did not prepare him for democracy, 
he fooled his friends as w^ell as his 
enemies by doing w^hat several of his 
successors did— changing his theories 


of government w^hile in office. Sup- 
posedly consen^ative, he governed as 
a liberal. He separated Church and 
state, exiled bishops, and confiscated 
church property. He tvas president 
three times during the period betw^een 
1845 and 1867. All reforms, hotvever, 
were accompanied by mucli strife 
and shifting of governmental organi- 
zation. Groups warred against groups. 
Friends of today became enemies to- 
morro^v. Mosquera gradually devel- 
oped into a despot, instead of* con- 
tinuing to be a leader of unity and 
progi*ess. 

The Rule of Nunez. The end of an- 
archy came in 1880, w4ien Rafael 
Niinez was elected president. He was 
a gifted la'^v^er and had traveled 
^ridely in Europe. While he ^vas Mos- 
queras’s secretary he had studied po- 
litical problems. As a philosopher in 
government, he has been compared to 
Sarmiento of Argentina, Balmaceda 
of Chile, and 'Woodrow" Wilson of tlie 
United States. He believed that '"in 
politics there are no absolute truths; 
all things may be good or evil accord- 
ing to opportunity and the play of 
forces.” Nunez started as a liberal 
and changed to a conservative. He 
came to believe that a centralized 
form of government in Colombia w^as 
needed for the moment. He stated 
his view"s as follow^s: 

We have written liberty, but it is not 
practical. are a republic only in name, 
for opinion is not expressed by the only 
legitimate means, suffrage. . . . Authority 
rather than anarchy is die best instrument 
for the long and arduous task of civilizing 
the human species. 

Guided by such theories, Nunez or- 
dered the teaching of the Catholic re- 
ligion in the schools, putting his trust 
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in authority and in the Church. The 
constitution which he set up in 1886 
endured, %vdth few changes, for fifty 
years. 

During the last few years of his 
presidenq", xrhich ended in 1894, he 
lived in his native city of Cartagena, 
exercising control through a deputy. 
The liberals took advantaore of the 
retirement of Nfinez and a division 
among the conservatives to start a 
formidable revolt. The revolution be* 
gan in 1900 and lasted for three years, 
during which at least 100,000 men 
perished. Business was ruined, and 
communications were completely dis- 
rupted. Paper money became so 
cheap that it was humorously re- 
marked that a basket of the same size 
was required to take the money to 
market as to bring back the purchases. 
Another serious situation presented 
itself in 1904. It looked as though 
the new president, General Reyes, "was 
determined to make himself a dic- 
tator. But the reaction of the people 
was so strong that he quietly resigned 
and left the country. 

Unwise Loans. Colombia joined 
other Southern republics in the craze 
for borro'tring money from North 
American bankers in the I920*s. In- 
vestments of the United States in 
Colombia grew from some 52,000,000 
in 1913 to $260,000,000 in 1929. Much 
of this money was wasted in useless, 
or ill-planned improvements. These 
reckless expenditures did not bring on 
revolution as in other countries, Co- 
lombia was tired of this tvay of set- 
tling her difficulties. But the situation 
aided the liberals to return to power. 

The Ne^v Liberal Regime. Their 
standard bearer was the Colombian 
minister to IVashington, Enrique 


Olaya Herrera. Herrera began his 
education in Bogota and later gradu* 
ated from the National University in 
the same city. He entered journalism 
and became a leader of democratic 
thought. He attended several Pan- 
American conferences and gained a 
reputation as a friend of inter-Ameri- 
can organization. A split in the strong 
conserv^ative party in the 1930 elec- 
tions gave the liberals their chance. 
Accepting tlie nomination, Herrera 
made a whirlwind campaign by plane. 
His election %ras a great surprise. He 
chose to rule moderately, with due 
respect for his opponents. ^V^hile in 
no sense a genius, Herrera, who died 
a little while after he left the presi- 
denq' in 1934, is remembered with 
affection for his quiet, progressive at- 
titude as an administrator, when a 
more radical administration might 
have upset the country. 

The rule of the liberals continued 
under the next two presidents, Al- 
fonso Ldpez and Eduardo Santos. 
President Lopez was elected for a sec- 
ond term following the retirement of 
Dr. Santos in 1942. Lopez proved him- 
self to be more radically inclined than 
either Herrera or Santos. During his 
first administration (1934-1938) he 
initiated land and labor reforms and 
allowed the Communist party to or- 
ganize. He brought about a reform 
in the constitution whiclr declared 
that education was '‘free,’*— that is, 
not necessarily Catholic in diaracter— - 
as in the past. All foims of worship 
"not contrary to Christian morals" 
were^dedared peimissible. On initiat- 
ing his second term, President Ldpez 
dedared himself in favor of an Ameri- 
can League of Nations, a vigorous 
prosecution of the ^var against the 
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Axis, and. a strong national program 
in favor of labor and popular educa- 
tion. 

International Relations. Following 
the breakup of Great Colombia, tlie 
republic had wars over boundaries 
and other questions, with all her 
neighbors, Ecuador, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. These disputes continued off 
and on for a century. The last serious 
trouble over boundaries was with Peru 
in 1932. The nvo counU'ies invested 
heavily in . armaments and were 
launching into ^var, "when the good of- 
fices of the League of Nations and 
fellow American republics were ac- 
cepted. The matter was adjusted in 
a conference held in Rfo de Janeiro. 
Boundary questions udth Venezuela 
rrere finally settled in a friendly agree- 
ment announced at the meeting of 
the presidents of the ttvo republics 
during a friendly reunion on the bor- 
der line in 1938. 

The most difficult questions have 
arisen with the United States over 
Panama and the canal route. In 1846 
Colombia, becoming fearful of Brit- 
ish aggression in Panama, made a 
treaty with the United States, which 
guaranteed the neutrality of the isth- 
mus and which gave Colombia the 
right of transit across the isthmus for 
her armed forces and citizens. The 
§ United States then built a railroad 
across the isthmus and guaranteed 
its protection. It ^vas this Treaty of 
1846 which the United States claimed 
gave it the right to prohibit Colom- 
bian soldiers from using the railroad 
to cross from Col6n to Panama City 
in order to suppress the revolution in 
Panama in 1903. Colombia refused 
to accept the treaty in regard to the 
canal proposed at that time by the 


United States. A new treaty tvas ap- 
proved in 1921, and friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Colombia tv'ere re-established. Feel- 
ing against tlie United States re- 
mained strong, however, until tlie 
adoption of the Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The ttvo countries tvere brought 
into intimate association when Co- 
lombia broke relations with the Axis 
in 1941 and offered complete co-opera- 
tion with its Northern neighbor. 

Economic and Social Development. 
Of the 8,700,000 people who live in 
Colombia, more titan half are mes-, 
tizos. Less than 10 per cent are of 
pure white blood. These make up 
the governing class who live, for tlie 
most part, in the cool highland re- 
gions. Its high-grade coffee is the 
leading agricultural product. Other 
important agricultural products are 
sugar, rubber, rice, cotton, cacao, and 
fruit. Cattle raising is one of the 
principal industries, particularly in 
the plains region of the east. Minerals 
are also exported, petroleum, gold 
and platinum, and emeralds being 
the most important.. Education is 
offered in about 8,000 public schools. 
There are 438 secondaiy^ schools, 
mostly private, and one university, 
the National University of Bogota, 
founded in 1572. 

Ecuador 

The impressive monument in the 
flourishing port city of Guayaquil 
marking the spot where Bolivar and 
San Martin had their famous inter- 
%4ew is significant in the history of 
Ecuador. Bolivar had arrived from 
Colombia, and San Martin from Peru 
for the fateful conference. Both 
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After the coffee beans are picked, they are dried in the sun. The highest- 
priced coffee comes from the Wghlands of Colombia and Venezuela. 
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wanted to draw Ecuador to his side. 
Bolivar was the spryest and added the 
prize to Great Colombia. But when 
the Liberator died, Ecuador ' again 
assumed its separate life. Since then 
it has maintained an uneasy existence 
between its two more powerful neigh- 
bors. Through the years innumerable 
disputes over frontiers, bringing 
crowds of idle soldiers and defeated 
generals from Peru and Colombia to 
consume Ecuador’s food, helped to 
stir its people to the very hopeful 
game of revolution. 

Ecuador itself, moreover, is divided 
geographically into three completely 
differing sections. Bordering on the 
Pacific is a large coastal plain covered 
with tropical vegetation, haunted by 
alligators, parrots, and great snakes. 
The important city of this coastal 
section is Guayaquil, on the Guayas 
River. It is the hot, tropical port that 
connects the country with the outside 
world. Yellow fever, in former years, 
often prevented ships from stopping 
there. From Guayaquil it is a long, 
steady climb up to the great plateau, 
land of glorious perpetual spring. On 
that plateau is located the capital city, 
Quito, rich in colonial art and cul- 
ture. Near by is the famous “Avenue 
of Volcanoes,” where in a valley two- 
and-a-half miles above the sea the 
traveler views the snotv-capped mon- 
sters, one every fifty or a hundred 
miles, planted, as it ■were, along the 
side of the road like giant*trees. Noth- 
ing like this "avenue” exists any^vhere 
else on tlie globe. Further to the east, 
doum, down the steep slopes of these 
volcanoes, one finds liimself in the 
Oriente, the dense jungles where be- 
gin the headwaters of the Amazon. 
The Indians of the Oriente— profes- 


sional head-hunter, tribes among them 
—the cultured citizens of Quito', and 
the busy merchants of Guayaquil live 
in three different worlds. The rival- 
ries between the bustling dty of 
Guayaquil and the politically minded 
capital of Quito hat^e been the fre- 
quent cause of upsets in government. 

The history of the republic is bound 
up -^vith four remarkable men: Gen- 
eral Juan Jose Flores (1801-1864), 
Vicente Rocafuerte (1783-1847) , Ga- 
.briel Garda Moreno (1821-1875), 
and Eloy Alfaro (1848-1911). Flores 
and Rocafuerte shared tlie govern- 
ment of the new republic from 1830 
to 1845. Theirs was one of the strang- 
est relationships that ever existed. 
They alternated betsveen enmity and 
friendship, and liketvise alternated in 
control of the government. When 
Flores was president, Rocafuerte "ivas 
governor of Guayaquil; when Roca- 
fuerte "tvas president, Flores tvas com- 
mander of the afmyl 

Flores and Rocafuerte (1830-1845). 
Flores was born in Venezuela and 
fought with Bolivar in the War of 
Independence. He was in command 
of troops in Quito in 1830, the year 
tliat Bolivar died. He took advantage 
of the division and anardiy in Great 
Colombia and headed the movement 
which withdrew Ecuador from that 
federation. Flores ivas barely thirty 
when he began to direct the destinies 
of the infant republic. He "^vas brave, 
quick in decisions, friendly, and ap- 
preciated a joke. When his soldiers 
mutinied because of hunger, he 
showed that he had a strong, danger- 
ous arm. His repressive measures 
brought to light an opponent by the 
name of Rocafuerte. 

Rocafuerte 'ivas a man of travel and 
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culture. Bom in the same year as 
Bolivar, 1783, he ^vas educated in Eu- 
rope and traveled ^videly, much as 
Bolivar, Miranda, and the other revo- 
lutionaries had done. He had ser\'ed 
in the court at Cadiz as a representa- 
tive of Quito and studied parliamen- 
tary government in London. He had 
been received by the Empress Cath- 
erine of Russia and the cronmed heads 
of S'^v'eden, France, and Italy. He had 
visited the United States and Cuba. 
He fought for the freedom of Mexico, 
where he ^vas imprisoned because of 
a pamphlet on the freedom of re- 
ligion. AVhen he again returned to 
Ecuador, he taught French to young 
men, using the revolutionary books 
of Rousseau and Montesquieu and 
requiring each student to teach an- 
other youth. 

The first one to lead a movement 
to oppose the t)Tanny of Flores was 
Rocafuerte. After ten months of war 
he was captured. Flores recognized his 
enemy as the kind of man needed in 
government. Instead of the custom- 
ary shooting at dawn, Rocafuerte 
was imited by Flores to become gov- 
ernor of Guayaquil, with a promise 
of the presidency when his o^vn term 
expired. True to his '^v^ord, he aided 
Rocafuerte to secure the presidency 
in 1835. Rocafuerte gave Ecuador a 
remarkable four years of administra- 
tion, with government reform, new 
sdiools and hospitals, and good rela- 
tions with neighboring countries. At 
the end of his term he returned to his 
position as governor of Guayaquil and 
Flores became president again. 

General Flores’s itch for power led 
him into trouble and finally into ex- 
ile. After a costly and foolish expe- 
dition into Colombia he called a con- 


stitutional convention and had a new 
constitution drafted extending the 
president’s term of office to an eight- 
year period. His obedient henchmen 
then re-elected him. Under the cir- 
cumstances this really meant a life- 
time dictatorship. But he reckoned 
"^dthout his old friend Rocafuerte, 
'ivho denounced such t^Tanny. The 
liberals revolted, and civil war broke 
out. After six months of fighting 
Flores 'iras defeated and agreed to re- 
tire to Europe. He 'was to keep his 
military rank and pay and to receive 
20,000 pesos for his expenses. IVhile 
in Europe he basely plotted wdth 
Queen Isabella II of Spain to bring 
the west coast of South America again 
under Spanish rule. Other South 
American republics were so alarmed 
about this that they called a confer- 
ence in Lima in 1847 for the purpose 
of repelling the invasion. Fortunately, 
England prevented the Spanish na \7 
{rom sailing. However, five years later 
Flores was able to secure five ships in 
Peru, with which he menaced Guaya- 
quil. But no welcome awaited him, 
and he departed for Peru. Ten years 
aftenvard he returned to Ecuador 
once more. He '^vas made commander 
of the army under President Garcia 
Moreno and retained that position till 
his death in 1864. 

Rocafuerte, who had taken a lead- 
ing part in tiie movement against his 
old ally, died in 1847, t%v'o years after 
Flores had departed for Europe. The 
fifteen years of government by these 
two powerful executives was followed 
by fifteen years of tumult, attempted 
reform, and reaction (1845-1860) • 

The Rule of Garda Moreno. The 
great figure that dominates the scene 
for the next fifteen years defies analy- 
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sis. By liberals he is ranked as a bigot, 
by conservatives a demigod, by all as 
a brilliant, austere serv^ant of duty, 
as he saw it. Gabriel Garda Moreno 
was born in 1821 of Spanish parents. 
He was a brilliant student and noted 
for his hard %vork at the University of 
Quito. He visited Paris several times, 
and, during the famous liberal revo- 
lution of 1848, he developed a hatred 
for liberalism. He became rector of 
the University of Quito and senator 
from Guayaquil. Next he Avas exiled 
to Peru because of his bitter denuncia- 
tion of the liberal government. In 
1860 he was recalled and after a cam- 
paign of several months became the 
president. His government lasted for 
fifteen years, with him as president 
three times and at other times as an 
authoritative adviser. He invited 
Jesuit educators to re-organize the 
school system and to carry out a pro- 
gram of agriculture on scientific prin- 
dples. He kept personal watch over 
the finances. He built roads. He 
opened an observ'^atory and encour- 
aged sdence. He eliminated graft and 
%vaged war on bureaucracy and smug- 
gling. 

All of Moreno’s reforms revolved 
around the belief that ‘*to moralize 
a country one must give it a Catholic 
constitution.” He put education com- 
pletely in the hands of the dergy, who 
were to see that no heretical books 
were permitted. He eulogized Em- 
peror Maximilian in Mexico and tried 
to inten^ene in Colombia, where a 
liberal president was in power. He 
dedicated the country to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and placed a s)Tnbolic 
picture of the Sacred Heart in the 
prindpal government building. In 
spite of the fact that the dictator de- 


fended the poor, brought prosperity, 
and enforced law, his liberal enemies, 
in exiled bitterly attacked him. 

The greatest of Moreno’s opponents 
was tlie distinguished witer, Juan 
Montalvo. He boasted, when Moreno 
was struck down by an assassin, that 
“it was my pen that slew, him.” But 
even Montalvo recognized in this 
hard-working, self-sacrificing leader, 
“a sublime intelligence, a superiority 
to every trial, a strong invincible 
will.” Only Francia of Paraguay, 
Nunez of Colombia, and Balmaceda 
of Chile had brought such a power- 
ful intellect to South American gov- 
ernment. 

Again, the old story repeated itself. 
A dominant ruler was followed by a 
period of anarchy. This period lasted 
for twenty years. In 1895 a man ap- 
peared ^vho ^vas as immersed in the 
beliefs of liberalism as Garcia Moreno 
had been in the doctrines of the 
Church. 

The Alfaro Regime (1895-1912). 
General Eloy Alfaro, a liberal of great 
ability, had been exiled by Moreno. 
During this period he had lived in 
Panama, where he studied liberal gov- 
ernment and built up a fortune in 
business. He was a close friend of the 
VTiter, Juan Montalvo, with whom 
he worked on national problems. In 
1897, after a period of political domi- 
nance following a revolution in 
Guayaquil, he was elected president. 
For two decades thereafter, as in the 
days of Flores and Rocafuerte, Alfaro 
alternated in power with another po- 
litical leader, Gutierrez Plaza. But al- 
ways it was the liberal Alfaro who, 
until his death in 1912, dominated 
the scene. He separated Churcli and 
state and started a system of free pub- 
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lie schools. He gave much of his en- 
ergy to the completion of the railroad 
from Guayaquil to Quito. The final 
unification of these wo cities by rail 
meant much for the political and eco- 
nomic development of the country. 
The Church question was wisely han- 
dled in the beginning of his pouter 
by his o%vn moderation and by the 
co-operation of Archbishop Gonzales 
Suarez. But the smoldering hatred of 
the conserv^atives asserted itself. ^Vhen, 
as a result, Alfaro resigned and left 
for Europe, anarchy ensued. He came 
back and attempted to regain control 
of the government. His enemies rose 
against him and sent him to prison. 
There he was attacked by a mob of 
fanatics and dragged into the street; 
his body wzs torn apart and paraded 
before the public. Just as in the case 
of his great enemy, Garcia Moreno, 
Alfai'o's good works for Ecuador ^v'^ere 
destroyed because the people had 
learned nothing of tolerance and 
unity for the national good. 

Recent Events. Many presidents 
have ruled Ecuador since Alfaro. Al- 
fredo Baquerizo Moreno (1916-1920) 
improved the sanitation of the port 
of Guayaquil, with the aid of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Though 
Jos^ Luis Tamayo (1920-1924) was 
progressive in some respects, he was 
criticized because of the influence of 
certain banks on his administration. 
Dr. Isidro Ayora (1926-1931) invited 
a group of United States economists, 
headed by Professor Edwin Kern- 
merer, to diagnose the economic ail- 
ments of the government. As a result 
a central bank was established on 
June I, 1927, and the currency was 
refonned. Between 1931 and 1940 
twelve presidents ruled the country, 


some of them for only a few days. Dr. 
Carlos Arroyo del Rio, the liberal- 
radical candidate, ’was elected chief 
magistrate in 1940. He visited Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the White House in 
1943 and offered Ecuador's complete 
co-operation, including the strategic 
Galapagos Islands, in support of the 
war efforts of the United Nations. 

Economic and Social Development. 
Ecuador, like her two unfortunate 
neighbors, Paraguay and Bolivia, has 
been vexed with problems caused by 
her isolation from the outside world, 
by difficulties of transportation and 
communication within the country, by 
a large, unassirailaced Indian popula- 
tion, by the pret'alence of tropical 
diseases, by a small national budget, 
^v^ith whicli to reduce the illiteracy of 
her people. These all form a vicious 
circle which make for continued po- 
litical disorder. The country has been 
especially cursed in recent years by 
the blight which has fallen on her 
most important crop, cacao (from 
which cocoa and cliocolate are pre- 
pared) . So far the experts have not 
been able satisfactorily to solve the 
problem. The mineral wealth has 
been developed to only a small degree, 
although it is known that there arc 
valuable mineral deposits in the coun- 
try. Cacao, vegetable ivory, straw 
hats (hand-plaited of carefully se- 
lected young leaves of the jipijapa 
plant) , coffee, and tropical fruits are 
the prindpal exports. 

Ecuador has experienced an a^cak- 
ening among her young intellectuals 
whicli promises much for die coun- 
try's future. This new life is espe- 
cially in evidence in the production 
of a number of social novels which 
describe the needs of die Indians and 
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The labor o£ Latin-American workers is as important as the 
treaties ^\Titten by diplomats in promoting friendship between 
the Americas. This native 6f Ecuador needs great skill to 
'weave this fine “Panama” hat. 

the laboring classes. The same group seat of operations of the most colorful 
has founded magazines on cultural dictators of modern times, producer 
and educational subjects that circu- of enormous supplies of petroleum, 
late in all parts of the continent. birthplace of noted literary leaders— 

that is the story of Venezuela. United 
Venezuela Colombia and Ecuador under 

Little Venice, tlie Spaniards called the s^vay of its greatest citizen, Vene- 
this country because of the many rivu- zuela '^vithdre^v from them a year be- 
lets*that reminded them of the canals fore the Liberator died. Strange to 
of Venice. Home of the most famous say, this separation took place under 
of South Americans, Sim6n Bolivar, tlie direction of General Jdsd Antonio 
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Paez, who had fought for many years 
under Bolivar. A rancitman on the 
plains of Venezuela, Paez first offered 
himself and his men to the Liberator 
in the midst of a hard campaign 
against the Spaniards. 

“If I only had those three enemy 
gunboats moored on the opposite 
bank of tlae River [Apure] tve would 
surely win the coming battle,*' sighed 
Bolivar. “Don’t worry about that. 
General/’ replied Paez. He called fifty 
of his Uaneros (cowboys) , pointed at 
the gunboats, and led the horsemen 
pell-mell into the river. It was a half 
mile across, and the river was full of 
crocodiles. The Spaniards were so 
overcome at the sight of the swim- 
ming; shouting, struggling horsemen 
that they abandoned the boats. 
Bolivar and his little Venezuelan 
army watched/ this astounding feat 
with great admiration. Thereafter 
the two leaders fought many a battle 
together. 

The Paez Regime. Local conditions 
led Pdez in 1830 to set up an inde- 
pendent government. In spite of his 
lack of education Paez started his 
countrj’' on a moderate, liberal regime. 
He faced great difficulties because the 
country had been the scene of long 
years of terrific fighting, and most of 
the educated people had been killed 
in battle. Paez influenced the coun- 
xxy, both when he was in office and 
out of office, for fifteen years. He 
opened schools, guarded the treasury, 
built roads, proclaimed religious tol- 
erance, and reduced the army to 800 
men. 

The conser\’ative elements moved 
against Paez. After several defeats he 
was expelled from the country in 
1850. He went to live in the United 


States, where he became popular. His 
pleasant attitude, his frankness and 
friendliness, along %vith his handsome 
appearance '^von him many attentions 
when the populace saluted him on 
the streets. In New' York, Philadel- 
phia, and ^Vashington he w'as received 
“with military honors. He presented 
his sw'ord to the dty of Netv York. 
There he died, on May 6, 1873, in 
his eighty-third year. His body -^vas 
returned to Venezuela on a United 
States naval vessel, under the special 
authority of Congress. 

The successor to Paez in 1846 %vas 
Jose T. Monagas, a strange mixture of 
professed liberalism and tyranny. His 
army even stormed congi'ess and 
killed several deputies who endeav- 
ored to escape. He and his brothei*s 
carried on a disgraceful rule for tw'clve 
years. 

The Rule of Guzmdn Blanco, 
There now' appeared on the scene 
the most picturesque of all South 
American caiidillos, Antonio Guz- 
man Blanco. He w'as tlie son of a 
liberal new*spaper editor in Caracas, 
who obtained the presidenc)' by over- 
throiving the Monagas go\'ernment. 
For nventy years he ruled ^vith a com- 
bination of characteristics that pro- 
duced both progress and ridicule. 
Taking offense at a minor dispute 
wntli the archbishop, he introduced 
a severe anti-clerical program, ban- 
ished nunneries, and authorized the 
marriage of the cl erg)'. His “unbend- 
ing progressive autocracy,” as one 
Venezuelan ^mter expresses it, de- 
veloped education and reformed fi- 
nances. His egotism knew' no bounds. 
He assigned prizes to school cliildrcn 
for die best essays on “The Glory of 
the Illustrious American” (his self- 
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chosen title) . His numerous public 
works all bore his name in a promi- 
nent place. He even had statues 
erected to himself. He presented full- 
length portraits of himself to friends 
who were expected to place these in 
prominent positions. It is reported 
that one such painting depicting the 
death scene of Bolivar represented the 
“illustrious American” as among the 
prorninent people present, although 
Guzman was a mere infant when the 
Liberator diedl When the dictator, 
for some reason, was not actually oc- 
cupying the presidency, he lived in 
Paris and from there sent his orders 
to his puppet in Caracas. And yet, 
Guzman Blanco did much to improve 
Venezuela. He spent his last years in 
luxury in Paris, where he died in 
1899. 

The Dictatorship of Castro. Vene- 
zuela’s next dictator was General 
Cipriano Castro. He ^vas born in 
1858, ^vorked on a cattle ranch, and 
received little education. ' While in 
the cattle business in Colombia, he 
invaded his native land and estab- 
lished himself in the presidency, tvith 
the aid of a lieutenant by the name 
of Juan Vicente G6mez. “Supreme 
Chief of the Liberal Revolutionary 
Restoration” ^v'as the title he chose for 
himself. For nine years he ruled 
Venezuela as a cruel, relentless dicta- 
tor. His insolence in dealing with for- 
eign creditors aided in bringing about 
his downfall. His immoral personal 
life broke his health. In 1908 he went 
to Europe to consult physicians. He 
had already sent his family and ■ im- 
mense sums of money abroad. He left 
as vice-president his old friend. Gen- 
eral G6mez. That proved to be a fatal 
mistake. For when Castro decided to 


return to Venezuela and Itis presiden- 
tial office, Gomez refused to allow him 
to land. 

The Dictatorship of Gomez. A re- 
markable dictatorship tv’hich lasted 
for twenty-seven years was then initi- 
ated by the crafty and cruel Gdmez. 
He maintained order, and clapped 
into dungeons those who opposed 
him. When it was discovered that 
Venezuela had large quantities of oil, 
the sly, old dictator, remembering 
Mexico’s difficulties, called the for- 
eign oilmen together and asked them 
to submit their suggestions for a just 
partnership with the nation for the 
production of petroleum. With the 
aid of his otm experts he made an 
agreement widi tlie petroleum mag- 
nates that gave Venezuela a large- in- 
come from oil exported from the 
country. The government was so pros- 
perous that it paid off all of its public 
debt and became the only nation in 
the Kvorld free from debt. Foreigners 
regarded Gdraez as a great ruler. But 
his own people knew that while in 
office he had groum to be one of the 
richest men in the world and that 
he had sent to dark dungeons, exiled, 
or assassinated many of the liberal- 
minded people of tlie country. 

Hated by his people, this last of 
the old-style dictators of Latin Amer- 
ica, died in 1935. There tvas great 
rejoicing on the part of the whole 
nation. His successor tras General 
Eledzar L6pez Contreras, who had 
been Gdmez’ minister of war. To the 
surprise of all, Contreras was able to 
guide the nation into new life with- 
out any wolent upheaval. The ex- 
iles returned home. Vengeance was 
■wreaked on the rich G^mez family 
and upon his supporters. But the 
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country soon settled doivn to a pro- 
gram of education, public health, im- 
provement of public works, and res- 
toration of national dignity. 

In 1941 Contreras turned over his 
administration to his duly elected suc- 
cessor, General Isaias Medina. The 
whole of America rejoiced to see the 
progress of Venezuela toward demo- 
cratic life. 

Economic and Social Development, 
The population of Venezuela totals 
about three and a half millions, of 
which 10 per cent are pure tvhites, and 
70 to 90 per cent are mestizos. Agri- 
culture is the most important indus- 
try, and coffee is the leading crop. 
Cacao, fruits, and vegetables are also 
exported. Stock raising is an impor- 
tant industry. It is oil, however, that 
has transformed die national econ- 


omy of Venezuela from a rather poor, 
tropical country^ to one irhich is, for 
the present at least, among the most 
stable in the world. 

Although Venezuela started out as 
the leader of South American inde- 
pendence and cultural life under die 
inspiration of three great characters— 
Miranda the Forerunner, Bolivar the 
Liberator, and Bello, the writer and 
teacher— it lost the ivay for a while. 
Today it is again typical of all its fel- 
low republics in its efforts to adapt 
itself to modern conditions. The sec- 
ond World ’War has atrakened the 
people. Relations ivith the Axis were 
broken soon after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Co-operation with the other 
members of the Pan American Union 
for the development of a superior 
continental life became evident. 
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BACKGROUND OF A CONTINENT 
Test YourselfI 

A. Leading Fi^es of Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. The followine 
statements deal with events in chronological order for each of tlie three 
countries. Match each statement with . the correct name from the list of 
leaders by witing the letter of the leader in the parentheses in front of the 
Statement. 

a. Santander g-. Niinez Mosquera 

b. Gomez h. Rocafuerte n, Castro 

c. Lopez i. Piez o. Alfaro 

d. Bolivar j. L6pez Contreras • p. Flores 

e. Moreno k. Del Rio 

/. Guzman Blanco 1. Herrera 

Colombia 

( ) 1. Returned from exile in the United States to be the first president of 

Colombia after Bolivar. 

( ) 2. President for three terms, tvho separated the Church and state. 

( ) 3. A philosopher-president who restored Catholic control of education. 

( ) 4. A journalist and minister to Washington, called home to be presi- 

dent during the great depression. 

( ) 5. Liberal president who initiated many reforms, including labor laws 

and the removal of education from religious control. 

Ecuador 

- ' ( ) 6. President who separated Ecuador from Colombia but was exiled 

when his soldiers mutinied. 

( ) 7. The revolutionist who, -when captured, tvas git'en a government posi- 

tion but later exiled his benefactor. 

( ) 8. The dictator who asked the Jesuits to take over the schools and 

brought in scientific agriculture. 

( ) 9. Liberal president tvho separated Church and state and built the 

Guayaquil-Quito railroad. 

( ) 10. President who visited the United States in 1943 and offered the 
Galapagos Islands as bases during the tvar. 

Venezuela 

( ) 11. The Venezuelan who joined the three colonies into one republic. 

Great Colombia, of which he was president. 

( ) 12. A cotvboy leader in the revolution tvlio became the first president 
but later went into exile in New York City. 

( ) 13. South America’s most picturesque caudillo, who called himself “The 
Illustrious American.” 

( ) 14. The dictator who paid off the national debt by means of royalties 
on oil production by foreign companies. 

( ) 15. The president who restored democrac)' to Venezuela and encouraged 

education, health measures, and public t\’orks. 
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B. Some Problems o£ Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. Each o£ the foL 
lowing statements is accompanied by a group of completions, some of which 
are correct. Encircle tlie letter of each correct completion. 

1. Because of her geography, Colombia 

a. Faces both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

b. Has two tropical areas, with a cool plateau beus-een them. 

c. Has a terrain readily adaptable to raihvays and hightvays. 

d. Has revolutionized transportation by means of tlie airplane. 

e. Has a hot coastal strip largely inhabited by Negi'oes and a plateau 
'tvhere the tvhite elite live. 

2. In the relations of the United States and Colombia over Panama 

a. By the treaty of 1846, Colombia ceded to the United States the right 
to build a canal across the isthmus. 

b. The United States first built a railway across tlie isthmus and guar- 
anteed the protection of the province of Panama. 

c. When Panama revolted from Colombia in 1903, the United States 
refused to let Colombian troops go by the railway to put do'wn the 
revolt, 

d. Because of this incident, relations between the two countries were 
not good until 1921. 

3. Because of her geography, Ecuador 

rt. Has a tropical coastal strip centering in the port of Guayaquil. 

b. Had a serious yellow fever problem there until die Rockefeller 
Foundation helped combat it at the time of World War 1. 

c. Has no pidmitive Indian population. 

d. Among the high Andes Mountains is an "Avenue of Volcanoes/* 

e. East of the Andes is a jungle province in which the headwaters of 
the Amazon River have dieir start. 

4. Ecuador faces die following national handicaps 

fl. The absence of a vigorous intellectual life 

5. Great transportation problems because of the Andes Mountains 

c. A serious health problem, especially in the tropical areas 

d. A blight on the important cacao trees for which a cure has not yet 
been found 

e. A high ilHteraq’ rate among the Indian population 

5. The dictatorship of Gdmez included the following 

a. His opponents were imprisoned or oihensnse disposed of. 

6. He made an agreement with the foreign oil companies which brought 
wealth to the Venezuelan treasu^^^ 

c. By this means the whole national debt was paid off. 

d. He himself did not acquire personal wealdi. 

€. Foreigners often regarded Gdmez as a great ruler, but most Venezue- 
lans rejoiced at his death. 
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6. These statements are true of all three countries 

a. The Andes Mountains divide them into tropical lowland and temper- 
ate highland. 

b. Coffee is an important export. 

c. The majority of the people are mestizos. 

d. These countries have had tlie problem of the relation of the Church 
to the government and education. 

e. The making of “Panama" hats is an important industry. 

/. All were liberated and organized by Bolivar. 

C. Correspondence or Class Assigruhent 

1. Write a comparison of the policies of three presidents of Colombia: 
Mosquera, Nunez, and L6pez. 

2. List five problems rvhich Ecuador faces and explain the measures rrhich 
President Alfaro adopted to deal witli at least one of them. 

3. Describe one of the Venezuelan dictators, and the policies of L6pez 
Contreras -which ended tlie period of dictatorship. 

D. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Carr, Katlierine, South American Primer, Ch. 7 (Peru and Ecuador) ; Ch. 8 
(Colombia) ; Ch. 9 (Venezuela) . 

Gunther, John, Inside Latin America, Ch. 11 (Colombia) ; Ch. 12 (\^ene- 
zuela) ; Ch. IS (Eaiador) . 

Herring, Hubert, Good Neighbors, pp. 269-72 (Ecuador) ; Part IV, Ch. 4 
(\^enezuela) ; Ch. 5 (Colombia) . 

Stewart and Peterson, Builders of Latin America, Ch. 16 (Gomez). 
Williams, Mar)’ W., People and Politics of Latin America, Ch. 21 (Co- 
lombia) ; Ch. 22 (\^enezuela) ; Ch. 23 (Eaiador) , 


VI. INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL RELATIONS 


American international relations 
follo'^v the lines of a triangle. The 
apex of the triangle is in Europe. The 
first side Avas traced by Columbus in 
1492 and extended from southern Eu* 
rope to the middle section of the Ne“r/ 
World. For the first century this was 
practically the only line of communh 
cation. During that time European 
culture flowed constantly toward what 
is now called Latin America and es- 
tablished itself early in that section of 
the world. A hundred years later, 
wdth the founding of Jamestown and 
Plymouth, the second side of the tri- 
angle v;as laid down. During the next 
two centuries the international rela- 
tions of the New “World were confined 
to these two separate lines, flotdng 
to and from the motherland but hav- 
ing nothing to do “tvith each other. 
It was only at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when most of the 
American countries had established 
their independence, that the third 
side of the triangle running north and 
south began to be traced. 

The line connecting north and 
south has been the most difficult to 
establish. Both groups of colonists in 
the Americas found the flow of ideas, 
of commerce, and of travel much 
easier to czvry on with hinsmen bach 
in Europe than with fellow frontiers- 
men, North and South, After securing 


tlieir independence, the United States 
and Latin America realized tliat it 
would be mutually helpful to develop 
closer relations. ^Ve will study this 
movement in detail. Before doing so, 
let us glance at the high lights in the 
efforts of various Old World countries 
to control the Latin-American re- 
publics. 

Relatioks with Europe 

The political relationships of Latin 
America with Europe have been 
largely with the countries of Spain, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. 
It might have been expected that the 
mother countries would have inter- 
fered with their young offspring more 
than did other nations. But such has 
not been the case. As for Portugal, 
a pigmy in comparison 'with her enor- 
mous daughter, she has made prac- 
tically no effort to meddle in BraziFs 
affairs. 

Spain. Spain made several attempts 
to recover her lost colonies. In the 
1840’s General Flores, the exiled dic- 
tator of Ecuador, engaged in a fili- 
buster expedition, aided by the queen 
of Spain, to restore the mother coun- 
try^’s power. From 1861 to 1865 the 
Dominicans actually returned to the 
Spanish flag. In 1866 Spain sent a 
diplomatic mission, accompanied by 
battleships, to make certain demands 
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on Peru. The result was a lyar in 
which Chile aided Peru. The bom- 
bardment of the defenseless port of 
Valparaiso, and later of Callao by 
the Spaniards reacted against them so 
completely that they never again at- 
tempted to reaffirm their sovereignty 
over these former colonies. The long 
struggle between Spain and her last 
American colony, Cuba, iv'as a con- 
tinuous cause of international disturb- 
ance. Spain, since 1 900, has exercised 
only a cultural influence on her for- 
mer possessions in America. Even that 
was reduced by the development of 
the reactionary revolution led by Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco. 

Great Britain. Great Britain aided 
in the independence movement in 
Latin America in order to -iveaken 
Spain, her rival, and to build up a 
market for her manufactured goods. 
British bankers began to make loans 
to Argentina as early as 1824 and 
throughout the century have financed 
the building of railroads and other 
public improvements. The economic 
and political influences of Great Brit- 
ain in Latin America have often 
caused rivalries with the United States 
in diat field. 

Britain's ambitions in Me.xico, 
Texas, Cuba, and Central America 
were long a disturbing element in the 
internal affairs of those countries, es- 
pecially as the United States had the 
the same ambitions. 

The histof}' of British Guiana, 
British Honduras, and the Falkland 
Islands is a reminder of early British 
movements to influence the continent. 
Argentina still protests wgorously the 
holding of the Falkland Islands, as 
Guatemala does the possession of 
British Honduras. As early as 1806 


Britain occupied Buenos Aires but 
soon was driven out by local forces. 

•Anglo-American rivalries in Cen- 
tral America almost brought about 
ivar. British settlers in the port city 
of Belize spread into die back country, 
as A^ncricans had in Texas, and in 
1848 British Honduras u'as claimed as 
a colony. In 1841 Britain, with the 
evident purpose of dominating die 
canal route, backed the chief of the 
Mosquito tribe in extending his terri- 
tory to Greytown, Nicaragua. 

About the middle of the century 
Great Britain had a serious dispute 
ivith Brazil over the slave trade and 
in 1895-1899 with Venezuela over the 
boundary of Bridsh Guiana. 

France. France secured a dominant 
cultural influence over all Latin 
America in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century. She also made several 
attempts at political dominance. In 
1838 France and Mexico engaged in - 
the "Pastry Cook’s War,” so called 
because it began oi^er the claims of a 
French pastry cook. France also ac- 
tively intervened in the affairs of 
Argentina and Uruguay from 1838 to 
1850. 

Fifteen years later Napoleon III 
helped Maximilian to establish him- 
self as emperor of Mexico. This 
proved to be the most dangerous move 
ever made by any outside nation to 
control the life of a Ladn-Amcrican 
country. 

Germany. Except for dte settlers 
who emigrated to Brazil in 1824, Ger- 
many came late into the field. Once 
started, however, she drove hard and 
fast. From 1896 to the beginning of 
the first World War, her commerce 
tvith Latin America increased 325 per 
cent; her colonists, of both farmer and 
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commerdal classes, reached the num* 
her of 500,000; her ships ^vere the 
fastest, her goods ■were the cheapest, 
her banks the most accommodating, 
German cultural societies and Ger- 
man schools, aided by the home gov- 
ernment, sprang up in every Latin- 
American country'. The German For- 
eign Office began to take a lively in- 
terest in inter-American problems. 

Germany became involved in the 
financial troubles of Caribbean coun- 
tries and sent military forces to 
Nicaragua in 1878 and to Haiti in 
1898. Germany's most famous at- 
tempt at inteiwention was in connec- 
tion -^vith the claims on Venezuela in 
1902-1903. 

During the. first World War Ger- 
man propaganda in Latin America 
against the United States was heavy. 
It increased enormously upon the 
appearance of Adolf Hitler. 

Efforts to Become Good 
Neighbors 

Relationships between the Latin- 
American countries themselves have 
been discussed in the section on the 
history' of each republic. "We are now 
ready to face tlie interesting question 
of inter-American relations and the 
Good Neighbor Policy. 

Tliree Policies of Inter-American 
Co-operation. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said in his inaugural ad- 
dress on March 4, 1933: **I would 
dedicate this nation to the policy of 
the good neighbor— the neighbor who 
resolutely respects himself and, be- 
cause he does so,, respects the rights 
of others— the neighbor who respects 
his obligations and respects the sanc- 
tity of his agreements in and wth a 
world of neighbors/' 


One hundred and fifteen years be- 
fore the statement of the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy Sim6n Bolivar wote to the 
president of Argentina: '"IVhen jnore 
favorable circumstances afford us more 
frequent communications, we shall 
hasten to set on foot the American 
covenant. By forming one political 
body of all our republics, we shall 
present America to the world with an 
aspect of majesty and greatness un- 
paralleled among the nations/’ 

Five years after Bolivar tvTote to the 
Argentine president advocating con- 
tinental unity. President James Mon- 
roe, on December 2, 1823, addressed 
Congress as follows: owe it there- 

fore to candor and the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United 
States and those [European] powers to 
declare that we should consider any 
attempt on their pan to extend their 
system to any part of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety/' 
The three policies announced by 
these three great leaders of the Ameri- 
can continent arc principles -svith 
which every' right-thinking person will 
agree. All recognize that in our 
communities we should have good re- 
lations with our neighbors. IVe also 
believe that our o’^cn community^ 
should co-operate with other commu- 
nities to improve roads, health, and 
education as well as work co-opera- 
tively against outside diseases and 
criminals. Ever)' young couple in the 
community has a natural desire to 
live its o\Kn life, to develop its family 
in its ot\Ti way tvithout undue inter- 
ference from the parents. Nations 
are only communities gro'vsTi large. 
Theoretically, American nations have 
ahvays recognized that they ought to 
treat each other in a kindly fashion. 
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They have also recognized that cer- the map as it was tvhen George Wash- 
tain benefits would come to each of ingtdh took his seat as president, you 
them by their co-operating in the de- will see that the United States at its 
velopment of trade, the, settling of widest part extended only as far as 
disputes, and the improvement of the tlie Mississippi River. If you again 
continent as a whole. Equally, all the take a look at a map of the Americas 
American nations, having secured. by in 1850, you will see that the United 
shedding of blood independence from States had extended its territory across 
the countries. of Europe, have held tlie the entire continent to the shores of 
principle tliat President Momoe an- the Pacific and south as far as tlie 
nounced — that the Old World must Rio Grande and the keys of soutliern 
not interfere ivith the New World, in Florida. This cliange in tlie map sug- 
its development of democratic life. ' gests that something might have hap- 


If these tliree principles have been 
accepted from the beginning of their 
history by the United States and the 
Latin-American countries, hoi\' is it 
that so much time elapsed before they 
ivere put into practice? When we re- 
view the history of tlie continent, we 
find that sucli ideals were not always 
followed for the same reasons that 
local communities often fail to achieve 
neighborliness and co-operative action. 

Territorial Possessions. For ex- 
ample, visiting a certain community 
you might find one fami.ly living in 
a fine .large house with extensive 
grounds while another family had 
only a cottage on a small lot. If you 
returned twenty yeais later and found 
that the situation had been reversed 
—that the former owner of the small 
lot now possessed tlie large estate— 
you tvould naturally wonder if the 
axcliange of property had disturbed 
•- neighborliness. On the American con- 
i’ tinent the United States began with a 
small territory of thirteen original 
states fronting on the Atlantic Ocean. 
Latin America began ivith a great 
territor}', whicli extended all the way 
from California down through New 
Me.xico, Old Mexico, and Panama, 
dotsm to Cape Horn. If you look at 


pened that disturbed relationships 
between the ttv’o neighbors. And so 
it had. 

Difficulties in Transportation. If 
neighbors live so far apart that they 
seldom see each other and if there ai e 
no roads connecting them, they are 
not likely to understand each otlicr or 
to desire each other’s friendship. Until 
veiy recently that ’iras the condition 
of the United States and its neighbors 
to the south. Travel bettveen die 
United States and most of the Latin- 
American countries has been difficult 
and expensive. 

Circulation of False Reports. A 
neighborhood is easily divided by 
rumors and false reports. These mis- 
understandings groiv -when neighbors 
do not speak the same language, have 
different ideals in life, and occupy 
different positions as to education, 
business, and political organizations. 
All these things have kept American 
nations from being good neighbors. 
The false rumors and lack of under- 
standing among the younger countries 
have been promoted and encouraged 
by some of the older nations of 
Europe, who hoped that the young 
people tv'ould neither like nor under- 
stand each other. 
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Rivalries. As each family or nation 
begins to grow and strive for leader- 
ship, it finds itself in competition with 
the other members of the group. 
American nations, as they have grown, 
have become jealous of the power and 
prestige of their neighbors. This has 
naturally made it more difficult for 
each to he a magnanimous neighbor 
or to work with other countries for 
the common good of the continent. 

Henry Clay and Pan-Americanism. 
Keeping in mind the fundamental 
laws of community solidarity, let us 
examine the history of the American 
nations— always remembering that na- 
tions are simply enlarged communi- 
ties. We tvill thus understand why 
Pan-American amity has encountered 
difficulties. The United States was a 
small, weak country when Spanish 
America began, in 1810, to struggle for 
its independence. We had our o^ra 
problems with Spain. We desired to 
secure Florida from that country and 
could not afford to affront her. Many 
leaders believed, therefore, that it 
would be unwise' for the United States 
to risk offending Spain by aiding the 
independence movement of her colo- 
nies. But the United States held a 
great soul, daring and brilliant as 
Bolivar himself, a man who uvas will- . 
ing to risk his . all in backing the 
struggle of our Southern neighbors 
for independence. That man was the 
idol of the frontier state of Kentucky, 
Henry Clay. Fascinating and irresisti- 
ble, as Charles Dickens later described 
him, tliis great orator labored inces- 
santly from 1816 to 1822 for his coun- 
try's recognition of the cause of the 
Spanish-American patriots. He tvas 
the youngest Speaker the House of 
Representatives had ever known. 


What some have called the greatest 
speech ever delivered on the floor of 
the House was made by Clay one hun- 
dred twenty-five years ago in asking 
for the recognition of the young Span- 
ish-American republics. Said Clay: 

In the establishment of the independ- 
ence of Spanish America the United 
States have the deepest interest. There is 
no question in the foreign policy of this 
country which has ever arisen or which I 
can conceive as ever occurring in the 
decision of .tvhich ive have or can have so 
much at stake. It is in our power to 
create a system of ivhicli ^ve shall be the 
center and in which South America will 
act u'ith us. These governments, once 
independent, ■will be animated by an 
American feeling and guided by an 
American policy. • 

Feiv Pan-American conferences are 
celebrated today without glotving trib- 
utes being paid by Latin Americans 
to the leadership of Henry Clay. 
Under his inspiration, the United 
States, in 1822, became the first nation 
in the tvorld to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Southern republics. 
In December, 1823, Monroe issued his 
famous message, ■which became the 
fundamental foreign policy of the 
United States. The idea that Europe 
should not mix in the affairs of the 
American continent ivas as strongly 
held in Latin America as in the 
United States. Monroe’s statement 
was welcomed by all Latin-American 
countries. It tvas only in later years, 
when the doctrine was twisted to sig- 
nify the dominance of the United 
States on the American continent, 
that the Latin Americans found so 
much fault with it. 

The First American Congress. The 
first call for inter-American co- 
operation came from the great South 
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American leader, Sim6n Bolivar. He 
felt that friendly feeling bemeen 
neighbors should be organized to de- 
velop the neighborhood and protect it 
from marauders. This movement Avas 
initiated by calling a congress at 
Panama in 1826, Delegates assembled 
from Peru, Great Colombia (Ecuador, 
Colombia, and Venezuela) , Central 
America, and Mexico. Transporta- 
tion difficulties and jealousies pre- 
vented delegates coming from the 
southern end of South America. The 
United States Congress debated for 
some five months the question of send- 
ing delegates. When Congress finally 
approved, it 'ivas too late for the dele- 
gates to arrive at the meeting. 

The First American Congress, held 
at Panama, revie'vved all the arguments 
in favor of Pan-American co-operation. 
After a month's session the delegates 
approved the organization of a gen- 
eral assembly t^^hich 'vvas to meet every 
two years to negotiate treaties, to 
maintain peace and to arbiti*ate diffi- 
culties between nations. The follow- 
ing principles %^Tre approved: Ameri- 
can countries ^vere to aid one another 
with military forces if attacked by 
foreign nations; all disputes were to 
be settled by arbitration; rights of citi- 
zenship in each country were to be 
extended to citizens of otiier American 
countries; traffic in slaves to be 
renounced; the integrity of eadi 
American state was to be mutually 
guaranteed. These treaties ’ivere never 
adopted by tlie American nations. 
The absence of representatives from 
the United Slates was a hard blow to 
the plans for co-operation. The de- 
bates in Congress showed that this 
counU 7 willing to enter into 

any organized relationships with other 


governments to protect the continent 
from Europe. Neither did it want to 
join an organization to promote bet- 
ter conditions on this continent. 

The Latin- American countries were 
convinced of the need of sucli inter- 
national organization. They wanted 
it for three reasons: first, for mutual 
protection against the Spanish threats 
of reconquest; second, in order to 
settle disputes by arbitration rather 
than by war; third, because they be- 
lieved that such an international 
league could aid in the promotion of 
trade, of political order, and of educa- 
tion. These are the three objectives 
of all international co-operation: self- 
protection, prevention of war, and 
mutual improvement. Bolivar and his 
associates were the first leaders in 
history to state these principles so 
clearly. One hundred years later tlte 
League of Nations, formed in Paris, 
recognized these principles as fun- 
damental. The most powerful of 
American nations, the United States, 
preferred to go its own way. ^ It was 
not until a cold IMarch day in 1933, 
more than one hundred years later, 
that our government dearly turned to 
the polic)^ of co-operation formulated 
by Simdn Bolivar. 

The Doctrine of ^'Manifest Des- 
tiny/' In the two decades, 1840-1860, 
the expression "manifest destiny" be- 
came the motto of the United States. 
The idea that the United States was 
destined to overspread the continent 
took possession of the country. In 
1846 it went to war with Mexico, in 
spite of the protests of such leaders as 
Abraliam Lincoln. As a result of that 
war the United States became still 
stronger. It added to its land 
nearly half of Mexico’s total tcrritor)% 
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The Mexican War, Latin Americans 
tell us, marked the beginning of the 
suspicion and fear of the United States 
by the Southern republics. The Amer- 
ican neighborhood was divided. The 
rich and the , poor, the successful and 
the unsuccessful, began to work 
against each other. 

The Second American Congress. 
Following the Panama meeting in 
1826 several efforts were made to rail 
another American Congress. In 1847 
the Second American Congress as- 
sembled' in Lima, Peru. The exciting 
topic was the rumored invasion of 
western South America by Spain, led 
by a renegade Ecuadorian general 
named Juan Jose Flores. The United 
States sent no delegates to the con- 
ference. How could it send emissaries 
of peace and good will when it was 
engaged in war with Mexico, one of 
the members of the community? 
Treaties ivere again signed, promising 
more or less the same kind of co- 
operation as at Panama. But the 
threat of Spain -disappeared. The 
treaties were not approved. Eacli of 
tlie nations became more and more 
involved in its own problems. 

The Third American Congress. The 
Third American Congress "is'as held in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1856. By this time 
Latin-American republics frankly ac- 
knowledged their fear of the. United 
States- The United States filibuster, 
William Walker, had invaded Nica- 
?,ragua tlie year before. Backed by a 
^ few well-trained sharpshooters he had 
elevated himself to the presidency of 
tlie country. It seemed that he even 
counted on a certain amount of back- 
ing from the homeland in his aim of 
annexing Nicaragua to the United 
States. Though a treaty providing for 


a “great American family” union was' 
drafted, the United States was not in- 
vited to become a signer of the treaty. 
No results of any value came of this 
attempt. The same difficulties of isola- 
tion, of local problems, and of inter- 
national jealousies brought failure. 

The Fourth American Congress. 
“The wolf is at tlie door” was again 
heard in the 1860’s. This time it was 
no false alarm, for Europe ivas once 
more menacing the peace of the Neiv 
World. Maximilian, backed by France, 
had established an empire in Mexico. 
The Spanish flag was again flying over 
Santo Domingo. Spain had sent her 
fleet to the west coast of South 
America to force Peru to recognize 
certain claims arising from alleged ill 
treatment of Spanish citizens in Peru. 

The Fourth American Congress as- 
sembled on November 16, 1864, in 
Lima to face this tlireat against the 
American continent. The United 
States was in no position to partici- 
pate in such a conference, because it 
ivas ovenvhelmingly occupied by the 
War between the States. Some of the 
most famous statesmen of South Amer- 
ica attended the conference. There 
was a lively discussion of many prob- 
lems involved in continental unity. 
Under the leadership of Chile and 
Peru the countries on the Pacific 
temporarily united. But when, the 
common enemy disappeared, each na- 
tion returned to its oi\ti interests. Not 
long after the Fourth American Con- 
gress a bloody iv'ar broke out betivecn 
Paraguay on one side and Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay on the other. 
This war, whicli lasted from 1865 to 
1870, ended with the complete defeat 
of Paraguay, The peace was amicably 
arranged. But another tvar, the 'War 
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of the Pacific, which lasted from 1879 
to 1883, left di\dsions that ^vere to 
separate nations for many decades. 
In tliis "^var Chile defeated Peru and 
Bolivia and took the rich nitrate 
provinces from those tivo countries. 
The cause of Pan-Americanism suf- 
fered from this disunity until 1929, 
when the old Tacna and Arica 'ivound 
was finally healed. Peru took Tacna, 
and Chile took Arica. As a result 
Bolivia was left isolated from the sea. 

The United States and Pan-Ameri- 
canism. At the beginning of the 
twentieth centur)'' what ^vas the posi- 
tion of the United States in carrying 
out the three principles of neighborli- 
ness, of international co-operation, 
and of the protection of the conti- 
nent from European aggression? The 
neighborly feeling expressed by Henry 
Clay in North America and by many 
statesmen in Latin America had dis- 
appeared. Suspicion of the United 
States had possessed the Southern 
countries as strongly as the cry of 
“manifest destiny" had claimed the 
North. Neighborliness had disap- 
peared. The second principle, that 
of co-operation for the advancement 
of the community, had been stressed 
by the La tin- American countries, but 
without success. The third principle 
of protection from outside enemies 
had been successfully carried out, but 
for this the Latin Americans, who had 
repulsed the Spanish navy in its attack 
upon Peru and Chile, were largely 
responsible. Those nations ^^'e^e 
deeply disappointed when the United 
States failed to back the Monroe 
Doctrine by aiding them in repulsing 
Spain. They could not then under- 
stand, nor can ^ve today, ^vhy the 
United States battleships did not aid 


the South American navies in prevent- 
ing the Spanish bombardment in 1866 
of the unprotected port of Valparaiso. 
The fact -^vas, ho^vever, that although 
the United States ships ^vere an- 
chored in the Valparaiso harbor when 
the Spaniards notified them of the 
proposed bombardment, our ships 
'weighed anchor and put out to sea, 
leading the Chilean port defenseless. 
‘\ATien the French forces landed in 
Veracruz in 1863 and established an 
empire under Maximilian, the neutral 
policy of the United States is more 
understandable, for the nation was 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
bf its oivn. 

Ho^vever, folloT^dng the close of the 
War between the States, we did notify 
France that she must Avithdraw her 
troops from Mexico. This no doubt 
aided Mexico to defeat Maximilian. 
It -was clear that up to that day the 
Americas had not been able to or- 
ganize themselves. Neither had they 
been able to agree on a co-operative 
policy of protecting the continent 
from outside enemies. 

The sad experience of the War be- 
tween the States gave the United States 
a new understanding of the possibility 
of civil disturbances and revolutions 
of the kind that had plagued her 
Southern neighbors. Follo^v^ing the 
war her industries developed rapidly. 
Her new factories needed markets. It 
was natural that the lands to. the 
South should hopefully command her 
attention. At this time there appeared 
another great name in Pan-Ameri- 
canism, Secretary of State James G. 
Blaine. He was ahv^ays a^vake to tlie 
interests of his party and his country. 
He sensed the beginning of the new 
era of expansion and power follo^sdng 
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the War between the States. His every 
thought centered on how to usher in 
this netv epoch. 

Shortly after Blaine had been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, an official 
from the state department called upon 
him to make a report. It so happened 
that the new Secretary of State had 
been looking about for some new 
project that might advance his coun- 
try and his own political reputation. 
When the official suggested that better 
relations ■vvith the Latin-American re- 
publics offered a new opportunity, the 
proposal immediately appealed to the 
alert Mr. Blaine. Consequently, he 
prevailed upon his government to call 
the first Pan-American conference ever 
held under the leadership of the 
United States. 

Two fundamental ideas lay behind 
the calling of the conference. The 
first one ^vas to promote political 
peace on the continent. The War of 
the Pacific, when Chile had defeated 
Peru and Bolivia, had left a very un- 
satisfactoiy relationship among the 
South American republics. Boundary 
disputes also disturbed conditions in 
Mexico and Central America. Blaine 
had found himself in difficulty as a 
result of his efforts to settle some of 
these disputes. Some way had to be 
found to turn to the second idea of 
improvement of commercial relation- 
ships between the United States and 
Latin America. This improvement 
was necessary because the United 
States- was developing factories and 
felt tlie need of a larger foreign trade. 
At tliat time half the foreign trade of 
the United States "^vas %vith tlie British 
Empire. Another 25 per cent was with 
Asia; only 15 per cent was with Latin 
America. Even that 15 per cent was 


unsatisfactory. In 1860, for example, 
the United States purchased §85,000,- 
000 tvorth of goods from Latin Amer- 
ica, most of ts’hich came into this 
country free of duty. In that same 
year we sold to Latin Amei'ica only 
$39,000,000 worth of goods, on most 
of tvhich a high duty -iras exacted 
as they entered Latin America. Blaine 
hoped to remedy that unfavorable 
situation at the conference in Wash- 
ington. While previous conferences 
had centered around the question of 
political co-operation, tlie United 
States was noiv trying to center co- 
operation around the idea of trade 
The First Pan-American Confer- 
ence (1889). The meeting in Wash- 
ington in 1889 brought together 
representatives from every Latin- 
American nation, ivith tlie exception 
of the Dominican Republic. Here 
tlie representatives from all but one 
country met face to face and frankly 
discussed their relationships. Misun- 
derstandings is^ere many. The two 
fundamental ideas of Blaine, the arbi- 
tration of disputes and the establish- 
ment of a customs union which would 
eliminate tariffs' between American 
nations, ivere both defeated after 
months of discussion. Few countries 
were willing to promise to settle all 
their disputes by arbitration. As for 
an American customs union, the Latin- 
American nations i\’ere afraid that 
agreement to any special tariff arrange- 
ments with the United States might 
bring retaliation from European 
countries, -on which they depended 
for much of their trade. Many prac- 
tical Pan-American questions, such as 
a Pan-American railroad, Pan-Ameri- 
can bank, and Pan-American customs 
union, ivere discussed. Hoivever, the 
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only practical result of the meeting 
was the organization of the commer- 
cial Bureau of American Republics, 
This bureau developed into the now 
well-known Pan American Union. 
The word “Pan-America” 'svrs first 
used at the Washington Conference. 
It has become the populai' name for 
the series of gatherings initiated in 
1889 and noir held on the average of 
every five years. 

It was not long before the new Pan- 
American movement, developed under 
United States leadership, ran into 
strong head winds. These winds blew 
furiously all around the Caribbean 
Sea at the turn of the century. The 
storm at first centered around Cuba. 
The struggle benv^een tliat island and 
the mother countrjs Spain, became so 
fierce that the United States could no 
longer remain neutral. With the aid 
of the United States, Spain ^s^as driven 
out of Cuba and America. W^hen the 
Spanish disappeared, hotvever, the 
United States soldiers remained in 
Cuba. That nation frankly told Cuba 
that the soldiers w^ould not be with- 
drawn until the Cubans had written 
into their constitution an article, 
phrased by Senator Platt of Connecti- 
cut, authorizing the United States 
Government to intervene in the af- 
fairs of Cuba w^henever that country 
show^ed itself unable to keep order. 
The Platt Amendment also stipulated 
that a naval base in Cuba should be 
leased to the United States. This 
aroused resentment in all Latin- 
American countries. A sdiool of 
writers, led by the Uruguayan essayist, 
Jose Enrique Rod6, and tlie Argen- 
tine poet and historian, Manuel 
Ugarte, raised the cry of “Yankee 
Imperialism!” 


United States Imperialism. This 
ne^v expansionist movement w’^as a 
part of the spirit of the times. The 
influence of a brilliant trio of young 
Americans had begun to have a prac- 
tical effect on the international rela- 
tions of the United States. This trio 
w^as composed of, first, young Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, '^vho believed in speak- 
ing softly and carrying a big stick; 
second, Henry Cabot Lodge, w^ho be- 
lieved fanatically in the place of the 
scholar in politics; and third. Admiral 
Alfred T. Mahan, 'who convinced 
that the United States was then ready 
to dominate the ivwld by the adoption 
of the proper kind of naval strategy. 
About 1895 these three men began 
their propaganda to change the isola- 
tionist spirit in the United States to 
a program of Avorld leadership. They 
poured out new^spaper inter\aew% 
magazine articles, and learned tomes, 
all arguing for America’s place as a 
'ivorld poiver. Luck 'was 'tvith them. 
At the turn of the century the assassi- 
nation of President McKinley had put 
Theodore Roosevelt into the White 
House; Lodge had become the domi- 
nant pow’er in the Senate; and Mahan 
was accepted as one of the greatest 
naval strategists of his day. Mahan 
had three main ideas: (I) that the 
United States should build the Pan- 
ama Canal; (2) that it should gain 
control of all the islands of approadi, 
both in the Atlantic and the Pacific; 
and (3) that it should enlarge its navy 
to equal any other in the '\vwld. In 
order to have his plans carried out, 
he had only to pass them on to the 
cliief executive and the controlling 
powder in the Senate— his tw’o friends, 
Roosevelt and Lodge. In the execu- 
tion of these plans the Platt Amend- 
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ment, including the granting o£ a 
na%'al station at Gliantanamo Bay, ^vas 
forced upon Cuba. The Panama 
Canal was begun after Panama had 
been aided in her revolt against 
Colombia. Critics who complained 
about the methods of President Roose- 
velt with Colombia and the United 
States Congress in pushing the canal 
scheme received this reply: “I took 
the Canal Zone and let Congress de- 
bate. . . . In actual fact the canal 
would not have been built at all save 
for the action I took.” 

Two years after the canal incident 
President Roosevelt initiated the pol- 
icy of intervening in the affairs of 
various Caribbean countries. Atten- 
tion should be carefully fixed on tliis 
fundamental change in the Monroe 
Docti'ine. President Mom'oe had not 
implied that the United States would 
intervene in Latin America. President 
Roosevelt said in his message to 
Congress in 1904, the following: 

■ 'Chronic - wrongdoing or an impo- 
tence ’ivhich results in the general 
loosening of the ties of civilized so- 
ciety may require intervention by some 
civilized nation, and in the Western 
Hemisphere tlie Monroe Doctrine 
niay force the United States, ho^vever 
reluctantly, to the exercise of an inter- 
national police po^ver.” 

Interventions, began soon after this 
pronouncement, the first of diem 
financial in nature. United States 
bankers "would make a loan to a Carib- 
bean republic. In order to get the 
loan die country ivould agree that the 
United States Coveniment might ap- 
point its representative to collect the 
customs and administer the finances 
of the republic that received die loan. 
The bankers ivere diiis assured of get- 


ting their money back. One of the po- 
litical parties in the country- that had 
accepted the collector was sure to op- 
pose this foreign interference and start 
• a revolution. When the opposition 
started a revolt, the United States 
Government -would send armed forces 
to protect its collector of customs and 
die financial interests of the New York 
banks that had made the loan. Thus 
the Washington collector of customs 
often brought in Ins wake armed in- 
tervention. Once the marines had 
landed in a country it -was easy to 
argue that they could be helpful to 
the country if they -would remain to 
build roads and improve die health 
of the people. This might seem good 
to the United States, but it was re- 
sented by the country that saw die' 
foreign soldiers on the streets and 
along the country roads. In 1915 
United States marines irere landed in 
Haiti, -where they remained in charge 
of the country until 1934. In 1915 
United States marines were landed in 
the Dominican Republic and re- 
mained undl 1924. In 1911 United 
States marines -were landed in Nicara- 
gua and remained there until 1932. 
All in all there -were about diirty 
armed interventions of this kind in 
Latin America from 1900 to 1932. 

The Mexico Conference (1901- 
1902). Good neighborliness was less 
apparent at the beginning of the 
nventieth centur)' than ever before. 
When the Second Pan-American Con- 
ference met in Mexico in 1901, diere 
were grave questions regarding the fu- 
ture of Pan-Americanism. Neverthe- 
less, certain advances were made. The 

Pan American Union was strengthened • 

and its work enlaiged. The nations ac- 
cepted as permanent the principle of 
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meeting together every four or five 
years to discuss their problems. A 
Pan-American railroad, a Pan-Ameri- 
can dollar, and better Pan-American 
steamships were planned. The third 
conference \vas called to meet in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1906. Pan-Americanism 
faced a serious crisis vdth the United 
States dominance of the Caribbean 
gromng rapidly. It was then that the 
third great American leader of Pan- 
Americanism, Elihu Root, took his 
place by the side of Clay and Blaine. 

The Rio de Janeiro Conference 
(1906). Elihu Root '^v^as the greatest 
thinker of Theodore Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration. He was well-grounded 
in international law, and he had an 
international mind. Because he was 
not too proud of his part in forcing 
the Platt Amendment on Cuba, he 
determined to shotv' his friendship to 
Latin America. When the tsar of 
Russia called the second Hague Peace 
Conference to meet in 1906, Root 
asked for its postponement because of 
a probable Pan-American conference 
in that year. The request was denied. 
After consulting with his chief. Root 
said that the United States could not 
participate in the Hague Conference, 
for the Secretary of State i\^ould at 
that time be attending the Third Pan- 
American Conference at Rio de Ja- 
neiro. As a result, the Hague Confer- 
ence was postponed until 1907. Thus 
there was formed in the Secretar^^’s 
mind a double scheme. He would 
break all precedents and go in person 
to attend the conference at Rio. He 
i^^ould interest the Latin-American 
representatives in the coming Hague 
Conference. Then he would ask the 
Russian government to add these na- 
tions to the list of the countries 


invited to the Hague. So it happened 
that the conference at Rio marked not 
only an advance in Pan-American re- 
lations, but also opened to the Latin- 
American nations a place at the 
conference table of the countries of 
the ^vorld. 

Not since Clay's famous appeal in 
1820 had an address on Pan-American 
questions made such a profound im- 
pression as did Root's address to the 
conference at Eio in 1906. 

I bring from my countr)^ a special greet- 
ing to her elder sister in the civilization 
of America. We -^vish for no victories 
but those of peace, for no territory except 
our own. Wc deem the independence and 
equal rights of the smallest and tveakest 
member of the family of nations entitle 
it to as much respect as those of the great- 
est empire. 

Latin Americans hoped that these 
beautiful ^vords might become the 
living policy of their great Northern 
neighbor. 

The Buenos Aires Conference 
(1910). The Fourth Pan-American 
Conference met in Buenos Aires in 
1910. That was a great date in Ameri- 
can history. One hundred years be- 
fore, Argentina, Mexico, Venezuela, 
Chile, and other Latin-American re- 
publics had declared their independ- 
ence from Spain. The conference was 
largely taken up by the celebration of 
this great event. Enough time was 
taken from the gala banquets and 
fiestas to sign four treaties providing 
for co-operation in tlie registration of 
trade marks, the protection of copy- 
rights, the arbitration of debts, and 
the interdiange of professors and stu- 
dents. An effort was made by Braril 
to get the conference to pass a resolu- 
tion commending the United States 
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for promulgating the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The conference, however, re- 
fused to accept the recommendation. 
By this time Latin America %vas quite 
sure that the original idea of the 
doctrine as a ^varning to Europe had 
now changed into, the idea that the 
United States must assume responsi- 
bility for all the nations of the 
continent. 

The Santiago Conference (1923). 
The Fifth Pan-American Conference 
was scheduled to meet at Santiago, 
Chile, in 1914. In July of that year 
the first World War began. The 
American Continent was so divided 
that no conference could be held in 
spite of the urgent necessity of taking 
a common stand in Regard to the ^var 
in Europe. When the fifth conference 
finally assembled in 1923, it looked 
upon a completely new world. The 
League of Nations had been formed, 
and Latin-American nations had 
joined with enthusiasm. Unfortu- 
nately the United States had refused 
to become a member. This drew 
another line of division bet^v^een 
North and South. 'The meeting, how- 
ever, registered a number of advances 
in international organization. Social 
questions were introduced; health 
problems were discussed; and the 
Gondra Peace Treaty, the first pact 
approved by a Pan-American confer- 
ence providing for a definite plan to 
settle peacefully the disputes among 
American nations, was approved. 
Uruguay proposed an American 
League of Nations, but the proposal 
was defeated. Latin-American dele- 
gates next proposed a re-organization 
of the Pan American Union to give 
the Latin-American countries a larger 


voice in its direction. They advanced 
only a fetv degi'ees in this matter. The 
conference closed tvithout mucli en- 
thusiasm for the Pan-American move- 
ment. 

Further Dmsion among Neighbors. 
One of the greatest disappointments 
of the Latin Americans at Santiago 
was the announcement by the United 
States delegates that the M6nroe Doc- 
trine ivas a unilateral, or one-sided 
doctrine to be interpreted only by the 
United States. Secretary of State 
Hughes confirmed this statement of 
the American delegation in an address 
given in the United States a few 
months after the Santiago meeting. 
In 1927 the Latin Americans became 
still more concerned when, after hav- 
ing ivithdra^vn the marines from Nic- 
aragua for a few months, President 
Coolidge sent them back again. Rus- 
sian Communists ■^vere reported as 
.becoming an influence in Nicaragua. 
President Coolidge declared that wher- 
ever there was a citizen of the United 
States, or property belonging to the 
United States, there was a section of 
the United States. He also said: 'The 
legions ^v-hich she [the United States] 
sends forth are armed not with the 
s\mrd but vdth the cross. She cher- 
ishes no purpose save to merit the 
favors of Almighty God." 

The Habana Conference (1928). 
The Sixth Pan-American Conference 
met in Habana in January, 1928. Pres- 
ident Coolidge himself attended the 
opening session. Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes headed the United States dele- 
gation. Three suggestions ^v^ere im- 
mediately presented by the Latin 
Americans. The first related to the 
reorganization of the Pan American 
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Union. It will be remembered that 
the Pan American Union started out 
as a bureau of commercial relations. 
Later, the Latin Americans desired 
that it become an American League of 
Nations, t^’hich should arbitrate dis- 
putes and take care of other political 
questions. The United States had al- 
ways objected to such an enlargement 
of the union. At Habana the Latin- 
American countries agreed that the 
union should not discuss political 
questions because they ^vxre fearful 
that an organization dominated by 
the United States would make deci- 
sions on political matters following 
the opinions of the United States. 

We have seen that the first question 
before the Habana conference was: 
Shall the Pan American Union discuss 
political aSairs? The answer to that 
was that the union would not be 
allowed to do so. The second ques- 
tion was: Shall the Pan American 
Union be given authority to deter- 
mine economic and tariff questions? 
The Argentine delegation said that 
the union could not be of any vital use 
to the American nations .unless it 
vigorously attacked the question of 
tariffs and commercial exchange. Mr. 
Hughes replied that tariffs were the 
business of each individual country. 
For the Pan American Union to en- 
deavor to suggest to single nations 
what their tariff policy should be 
would •^vTeck the union. The cliair- 
man of the Argentine delegation re- 
signed, but the decision not to attempt 
any tariff adjustments remained. The 
third question was: Shall the Ameri- 
can countries permit the inter\'ention 
by one nation in the affairs of another 
American republic? The question 


was bitterly debated. The United 
States delegation defended, and vari- 
ous Latin-American countries attacked 
the practices of the United States in 
sending its armed forces into Southern 
countries. On tlie final day of the 
conference, ^rith no possibility of an 
understanding, it was decided to place 
this question on the agenda of the 
next conference, ^vhicli was scheduled 
for Monterideo in 1933. 

In the year following the Habana 
conference occurred the crash in Wall 
Street. The whole scene in the 
United States changed. No longer 
were the banks of this country over- 
crowded with money which they de- 
sired to loan to other nations. No 
longer did this nation believe that it 
had reached the acme of efficiency in 
government and the highest place in 
civilization. All of a sudden the 
United States faced the same kind of 
difficulty that other nations had faced. 
People lost their fortunes overnight. 
Millions of unemployed filled the 
streets. A hungry army moved on 
Washington to demand food and 
trork. Neither the government at 
'Washington nor the ordinal*)' citizen 
was interested any longer in reform- 
ing the rest of the world. Egoism was 
deflated. We began to think about 
calling home the marines from the 
Caribbean republics. ^Ve had our 
own problems to solve. It was under 
these circumstances that President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt tras inducted 
into office. It was wliile the banks of 
the United States were closed and the 
country was grappling wth fear that 
the President declared, as already 
quoted: “I dedicate this country to 
the policy of the good neighbor.” 
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This again takes us back to the life 
of the community and the individual. 
Neighbors that are prosperous may be 
indifferent to other neighbors. But in 
mutual suffering the fundamental de- 
sire for friendly, neighborly attitudes 
comes to the surface. 

On a cold November afternoon in 
1933, a group of delegates sailed out 
of Ne^v York harbor for the eighteen- 
day trip doivn to Montevideo. The 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion ivas a quiet-voiced, dignified, gray- 
haired gentleman from Tennessee. 
His name was Cordell. Hull. He had 
just become Secretar}" of State. The 
successor, in Pan-American leadership, 
of Heniy' Clay, James G. Blaine, and 
Elihu Root, he "was destined to remain 
in the game for a long period and to 
accomplish more than any of the other 
three. He had -v'ery little preparation 
in diplomacy. But he knew how to 
win the confidence of his neighbors. 
He felt profoundly the importance of 
improving relations on the American 
Continent as a means of lifting the 
world out of the depression. The trip 
down to Montevideo proved to be, in 
itself, a miniature Pan-American con- 
ference. On board ivere the North 
American delegates, a large group of 
newspaper reporters and observers of 
peace movements, and delegations 
from various Latin-American coun- 
tries, including Cuba and Haiti. The 
United States Government had re- 
fused to recognize the Cuban govern- 
ment under President Grau San Mar- 
tin. United States intervention in 
Haiti "was still in effect. The war 
between Bolivia and Paraguay over 
the boundary dispute in the Chaco 
territory ivas at its height. The Lon- 
don economic conference had recently 


closed ivith complete failure. The 
world was in the doldrums. Few 
people expected the Montevideo gath- 
ering to accomplish anything of 
importance.; " 

The Montevideo Conference (1933). 
On arriving at Montevideo, Secretary’ 
Hull introduced a new procedure for 
a United States delegation. Instead of 
waiting for Latin Americans to call 
on him, he ivent out personally to 
meet the head of each Latin-American 
delegation. By the time the confer- 
ence had its opening session, Mr. Hull, 
had "Won the friendship of the delega- 
tions. He began immediately to clear 
up former misunderstandings. He 
made it knorra, first of all, that tire 
Uirited States delegation was not in 
Montevideo to force the collection of 
debts. This came as a surprise to the 
other delegates. Latin-American coun- 
tries had borrowed immense sums of 
money from the United States follow- 
ing the first World War. When the 
depression came and the United States 
erected higher tariff walls through the 
Hawley-Smoot bill in 1 930, the Latin- 
American countries found it impos- 
sible to pay even the interest on tliese 
debts. The fact drat the United States 
delegation at Montevideo did not 
press this subject greatly surprised 
the Southerners. Greater Avas their 
surprise ivhen Mr. Hull, reversing the 
declaration of Charles Evans Hughes 
at Habana, announced that he would 
like to discuss with the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries the question of tariffs. 
The conference rvas pleased with tliis 
attitude. It passed a recommendation 
that American countries should enter 
into agreements for the mutual low- 
ering of tariffs. This proposal, ap- 
proved by the conference, -^vas after- 
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ward approved by the United States 
Congress and thus initiated what later 
became die famous Hull Trade Agree- 
ments. 

The next important question was 
the macliinery for settling disputes 
among American countries. Follow- 
ing the Habana meeting in 1928 a 
conference on arbitration was held 
at Washington under the leadership 
of Charles Evans Hughes. Two treat- 
ies, one on arbitration and one on 
conciliation, ‘w^ere adopted. These 
marked a considerable advance over 
the Gondra Peace Treaty approved 
at Santiago in 1923. In 1928 the 
United States had negotiated with 
other nations the Briand-Kellogg 
Peace Pact, ^vhich was signed by a 
number of Latin-American countries. 
Argentina felt that the pact was too 
indefinite in the matter of settling 
disputes, so she initiated the Argen- 
dne Peace Pact. Several South Ameri- 
can countries had signed this pact just 
before the meeting at Montevideo. 
Notwithstanding these five peace 
treaties, Paraguay and Bolivia were 
in mortal struggle over the Chaco ter- 
ritor)% It 'svas clear that the peace 
machinery on the American continent 
was not efficient. Mr. Hull, therefore, 
worked in co-operation with various 
other delegations to secure the prom- 
ise of every American country to sign 
all five of these peace treaties. The 
day that the nations made this pledge 
was one of the highest moments of 
the Montevideo meeting. Peace ef- 
forts were further strengthened by in- 
viting a commission from the League 
of Nations to be present at a session 
of this Pan-American conference. Up 
to this time, the League of Nations 
and the Pan American Union had 


been rivals in their efforts to settle 
disputes. Someone humorously re- 
marked that the Chaco Wzr would 
never be settled until the Nobel Peace 
Prize was abolished. Not only was 
there rivalry among statesmen as to 
who would ^vin the peace prize, but 
the League of Nations and the Pan 
American Union ^vere also rivals in 
trying to settle the Chaco dispute. To 
have these two organizations meet 
on a common platform, therefore, 
brought to a ne^v height the effort to 
arbitrate disputes. 

The next important question whidi 
the meeting faced was intervention. 
For the first time in the histor}^ of 
the conferences the matter was frankly 
discussed. Secretar}^ Hull was not anx- 
ious to meet the issue. It had ruined 
many a diplomat. But he had stated 
that the conference ought to discuss 
any problem that was of interest to 
the American continent. Therefore, 
he did not attempt to prevent the 
presentation of a treaty proposed by 
Cuba on the rights and duties of 
states. Article Six of this treaty stated 
very clearly '*no nation shall inter- 
vene in the internal or external af- 
fairs of another nation.*' 

The debate on inter\^ention at the 
Montevideo conference offered one of 
the most exciting afternoons in the 
history of Pan- Americanism. Every 
delegate was at attention. The visi- 
tors* galler}^ a'owded. The For- 
eign Office of every American and 
European country was at attention. 
The representative of each country' 
answered tlie roll call with an address 
on the subject. Delegates from coun- 
tries that had suffered from the im- 
position of the anned forces of their 
Northern neighbor spoke with deep 
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feeling of the e\T[l of such inten'en- 
tion. The representative from Mexico 
made a strong appeal to Secretary 
Hull: “What ivould your great coun- 
try lose, Mr. Secretary, if you would 
now say to Latin America that tve 
need not fear any longer the coming 
of your soldiers to our lands?" Then 
Cordell Hull showed himself to be a 
great man. He ignored his prepared 
address. He overwhelmed the audi- 
ence tvith profound respect for him- 
self and for his nation, when he de- 
clared: “The United States votes for 
the treaty.” 

Not since December 2, 1823, when 
President Monroe announced the pro- 
tection of the American continent 
from European aggression, had there 
been a greater moment in Pan-Ameri- 
can relationships. The currents of a 
century ivere changed. The Good 
Neighbor Policy from that moment 
became a reality. President Roosevelt 
immediately backed Mr. Hull’s ac- 
tion in an address given on the birth- 
day of Woodrow Wilson. The United 
States Senate, a fe'w months later, put 
its stamp of approval on Mr. Hull’s 
bold action by voting to approve the 
treaty. From that day it became the 
law of the land. The United States, 
by its own free tvill, thus renounced 
its self-imposed position as policeman 
on the American continent. 

Already the difference between the 
Seventh Pan-American Conference 
and the previous ones ^vas eUdent. In 
its three-iveeks’ sessions, it made that 
mysterious thing called foreign policy. 
It showed also what one man, Avith 
a firm purpose, can do, for several 
membm of Secretary Hull’s delega- 
tion were against his liberal moves. 
By revietving those actions, one rec- 


ognizes the fundamental changes 
made in the Pan-American move- 
ment by the gathering in tire capital 
of Uruguay. 

First,' the United States declared 
that it would not oppose tlte discus- 
sion of any subject of interest to the 
American continent. Its delegation 
had said at Santiago, in 1923, tliat the 
conference should not discuss the 
Monroe Doctrine. At Habana, in 
1928, the conference was told tliat it 
should not discuss tariffs. In 1933, 
ho'ivever, the conference 'was left free 
to determine ’(vhat subjects it would 
discuss. The conference ■was informed 
that the United States delegation did 
not represent the bankers. Tariffs 
•^vere admitted as an international sub- 
ject to be arranged by friendly con- 
sultation among the interested na- 
tions. Peace macliinery should be 
strengthened in order to stop the 
Paraguay-Boli^'ia war and to pre^’ent 
others. Finally, the United States 
promised not to send its armed forces 
again into the territories of its neigh- 
bors. This last decision was the great- 
est of all. It represents a fundamental 
principle in. the development of good 
relationships among families as tvell 
as nations. 

Inter-American Peace Conference 
(1936). Neighbor nations in the New 
World had no sooner begun truly to 
co-operate than die Old World again 
threatened diem. Just as the old Holy 
Alliance of absolute monardiies or- 
ganized against die fledgling repub- 
lics of a century ago, a new alliance 
calling itself the Axis, composed of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, now arose 
to threaten the democratic Vr'ay of 
life in the Americas. President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt found himself in the 
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same situation as was President James 
Monroe in 1823. Unfortunately, the 
tlireat no^^" was much more serious 
than it ^vas '^vhen Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia faintly cried, “Down with de- 
mocrac)%“ a hundred years ago. 

By 1936 the Axis governments had 
organized a drive for the control of 
Latin America through propaganda, 
exchange of students, and trade con- 
cessions. President Roosevelt, con- 
scious of this danger, invited the 
American republics to meet in special 
conference at Buenos Aires in De- 
cember of 1936, The President him- 
self, along with a large delegation 
headed by Sea^etary Hull, made the 
6,000-mile journey to the capital of 
Argentina. He • opened the meeting 
and pleaded for a unified defense of 
democrac)^ ‘TVe have been busy in 
the past promoting our independ- 
ence,” declared Mr. Roosevelt, “now 
our great task is the developing of 
interdependence.” During his forty- 
eight-hour stay in Buenos Aires he 'was 
enthusiastically hailed as the “Shep- 
herd of Democrac}^” 

Two netv phrases were coined in 
Buenos Aires, “continental solidarity” 
and “continental defense.” After in- 
sisting for many decades that the 
Monroe Doctrine unilateral and 
that the Pan American Union should 
not be empowered to deal 'ivith po- 
litical questions, the United States 
now reversed its stand. It insisted 
that machinery should be created to 
enable all American republics to unite 
in mutual defense of their teiritory. 
Argentina, the other American coun- 
try that had- been cool toward Pan- 
American political organization, was 
not so easily converted. Her minister 
of foreign affairs had just returned 


from Europe. There he had sensed 
as president of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations and had received 
the Nobel Peace Prize. He contended, 
as had his country’s delegates at the 
^\^ashington conference in 1889, that 
nothing should be done tliat might 
offend European friends and cus- 
tomers. The proposal of Brazil for the 
“continentalizing of the Momoe Doc- 
trine”— a pledge by each republic for 
whole-hearted co-operation to defend 
the whole continent— was not carried. 
Secretar)" Hull, against the demands 
of other delegations, refused to force 
the issue. He did not want to divide 
the conference. An opening 'w’edge 
for continental co-operation was 
found by the endorsement of a 
Convention for the Maintenance of 
Peace. This timidly suggested tlae 
principle of consultation, which was 
to become effective during the second 
AVorld ^\^ar. 

Honest differences of opinion con- 
cerning Pan-American peace machin- 
ery did not prevent a great advance 
toward understanding and friendship. 
For the first time a frank, unhurried 
discussion was conducted about the 
need for an American League of Na- 
tions and an American Court of Jus- 
tice. The highly explosive questions 
of the collection of debts and of ar- 
maments were amicably debated. The 
actions taken at Montevideo in regard 
to non-interventfon and the Hull 
Trade Agreements were reaffirmed 
and strengthened. The United States 
definitely entered the program of cul- 
tural exchange by preparing a treaty 
providing for governmental financing 
of exchange of students and profes- 
sors. “A Pan-American Moral Code” 
was adopted at the suggestion of the 
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Central American republics. This em- 
bodied the following principles: 

(a) No acquisition of territory 
through violence shall be recognized 

(b) Interv^ention by one state in 
the affairs of another state is con- 
demned 

(c) Forcible collection of debts is 
illegal 

(d) Disputes between the Ameri- 
can nations shall be settled by arbi- 
tration. 

The spirit of the conference, so 
different from the old days of con- 
stant suspicion, '^vas shown in the 
spontaneous ^vords of a Cuban dele- 
gate on the signing of the first of the 
five peace pacts; 

We see in these agreements not simply 
a political act of American concord, but 
the expression of a guiding principle for 
the future of the 'ivorld. America by its 
example inspires the peace of the world. 
It shows by deed hoAv twenty-one nations 
can live unitedly wthin tlie principle of 
mutual regard. Here is something su- 
perior, something beyond and above our- 
selves, '^vhich is imposed upon us Ameri- 
cans as is a great duty. If in his land, 
which the modem age has placed in the 
hands of Western man, 'ive cannot dis- 
cover formulas of peace for the developing 
of civilization through the principles of 
liberty and tlie decorous behavior of man 
—well, that would be something 'svhidi 
the human mind cannot understand! We, 
in the act of signing this peace treaty, re- 
turn to nature the immense riches of this 
American soil, creator of rights; we com- 
ply with the historic law of compensation, 
returning to God in noble efforts that 
which God has given to us through these 
magnificent, heroic, and beautiful lands. 

The Lima Conference. In Novem- 
ber, 1938, Secretary Hull and his dele- 
gation again boarded a steamer in 
New York. This %vould be his third 
Pan-American conference. But the 


liner "was held at die dock until the 
United States ambassador, . hurrying 
home from Berlin, could come aboard 
for a conference "widi the Secretary 
of State. Germany had thrust itself 
squarely into the center of the Pan- 
American picture. The Eighth In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States ivas meeting under the shadow's 
cast at Munich a feiv weeks earlier. 
For the first time since the announce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
United States could no longer count 
on the British fleet for aid in enforc- 
ing the doctrine. Rumor even re- 
ported that some of the American 
countries themselves were about to 
go over to the Hider camp. Those 
"vsrere grave days. 

“Let us make such a shout for de- 
mocracy that it wall be heard the 
wwld around,” said Secretary Hull 
to a friend, as he journeyed to Lima. 
On arrival at the Peruvian capital; 
die Secretary continued his custom 
of calling on the delegates. It ^vas for- 
tunate diat most of them w^ere now^ 
personal friends, for he needed them 
in the three strenuous wrecks ahead. 
In these private talks Mr. Hull told 
the delegates that the totalitarians 
ivere planning to attack America. 
Japan had started by taking over 
Manchuria, and had then attacked 
China directly, Mussolini had entered 
Ethiopia. He w^as now spreading out 
along the Mediterranean. Hitler had 
begun his aggressions by taking Aus- 
tria, then Czechoslovakia. After this 
came the European is^ar and its threat 
to America. 

At the opening session Mr. Hull 
presented his views in a fiery speech, 
warning of Ae condnent s danger. 
The Argentine minister of foreign ah 
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fairs, Dr. Jose Maria Cantilo, fol- 
lowed, He admitted that America 
should be united. But he thought 
no unifying action was needed un- 
til there was a dear demonstration 
that the continent was threatened. 
The speeches of these two men plainly 
showed the opposing stands of the 
United States and Argentina concern- 
ing continental unity. 

The next day six commissions were 
appointed to draw up resolutions. 
They began to work on the questions 
of the organization of peace, inter- 
national law, economic problems, po- 
litical and civil rights of women, in- 
tellectual co-operation, and the en- 
largement of the Pan American 
Union. The first resolution adopted 
was a re-af&rmation of the principles 
of the Hull Trade Agreements first 
adopted at Montevideo. This greatly 
pleased Mr. Hull. There was feverish 
excitement perv^ading the meetings of 
the Commission on the Organization 
of Peace. Here the question of con- 
tinental defense against the attack of 
the Axis was being debated. The dele- 
gations, with the exception of those 
from southern South America, granted 
to take a strong stand against the to- 
talitarians and their fifth-column ac- 
tivities. Argentina, however, with her 
doctrine of universality, refused to 
accept anything but a promise to con- 
sult if and ivhen inter-American peace 
should be threatened. 

A Document and a Milestone. Dur- 
ing the last week of tlie conference 
every day w^as supposed to bring the 
signature to the Lima Declaration of 
American Principles. At lasf, at nearly 
nine o’clock of the last evening, the 
final session ’^v^as called to order, and 
the Lima Declaration ^vas read and 


signed. This document declared that 
the American continent, united by 
spiritual ties and a common devotion 
to democracy, would co-operate in the 
defense of the continent if any part 
of it were attacked. The vague agree- 
ment for consultation made at Buenos 
Aires in 1936 was strengthened. This 
was done by a pro\asion that the min- 
isters of foreign affairs of the Ameri- 
can republics would meet for consul- 
tation at any time they should feel it 
necessarj' for the protection of the 
continent. The Lima Declaration, 
^vith its inauguration of a plan for 
political action, is the most important 
document adopted by the American 
nations during their century of con- 
ferences. The following points, 
slightly edited, are the most impor- 
tant parts of tlte famous Declaration 
of American Principles: 

The peoples of America have achieved 
spiritual unity through the similarity of 
their republican institutions, their un- 
shakable will for peace, their profound 
sentiment of humanity and tolerance and 
through their absolute adherence to the 
principles of international law% of equal 
sovereignty of States and of indiridual 
liberty, 'without religious or racial preju- 
dices. 

On the basis of such principles, they 
seek and defend the peace of the conti- 
nent and %vork together in the cause of 
universal concord. 

In case the peace, security, or territorial 
integrity of any American republic is 
threatened by acts of any nature that may 
imperil them, they proclaim tlieir com- 
mon concern and their determination to 
make effective their solidarity, co-ordi- 
nating their respective sovereign avails by 
means of procedure of consultation estab- 
lished by conventions in force and by 
declarations of inter-American confer- 
ences, using measures which in each case 
circumstances may make adrisable. 

In order to facilitate consultations estab- 
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lished in this and otlier American peace 
instruments, the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the American republics, %vhen 
deemed advisable and at the initiative 
of any of them, will meet for consulta- 
tion in one of their several capitals, 

W^iile discussion concerning con- 
tinental solidarity overwhelmed the 
Lima meeting, interest in the many- 
sided Pan-American movement was 
demonstrated at every turn. 

The Panama Consultation, "War in 
Europe '^vas to prove the vitality of 
the promise of all the American re- 
publics to hold consultations if the 
safety of the continent were endan- 
gered. Adolf Hitler marched on Po- 
land, September 2 , 1939. Three weeks 
later the ministers of foreign affairs 
of all the nvehty-one republics, or 
their representatives, had arrived by 
airplane in Panama. Never before* 
had an inter-American conference 
taken such swift, united, decisive steps 
toward continental solidarity. Dur- 
ing the fii'st World War the continent- 
was so divided that no conference was 
held. This gathering at Panama initi- 
ated a new kind of inter-American 
conference called the meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Amer- 
ican States. According to the Lima 
Declaration these meetings might be 
called at the request of any one of 
the foreign ministers. They might 
consider any problem connected witli 
the defense of the continent. In 
other w’ords, the Monroe Doctrine 
had finally come to be the concern 
of all twenty-one republics. The Nazi 
threat seemed, in one way, to have 
scrA^ed America. About tliis time a 
Latin-American ambassador at Wash- 
ington humorously remarked that a 
statue to Adolf Hitler should be 


erected in tlie Pan American Union, 
because he had compelled the Ameri- 
can nations to unitel 
The Panama meeting in 1939 Avas 
the beginning of a ne^v demonstration 
of this unity. It Avas to gi'OAs*’ rapidly 
in the next fe^v years. Tliree impor- 
tant actions Avere taken at Panama. 
First, all the tAventy-one nations de- 
clared their neutrality in regard to 
the European conflict. To enforce 
this neutrality, a “safety zone” AS’^as 
outlined around tlie continent, on an 
aA^erage of about three hundred miles 
from shore, Avithin Avhich belligerents 
Avere requested not to bring their 
fighting. South American countries 
had suggested this action in tlie first 
World '^A^r. With the ncAvly acquired 
unity it became a continental policy. 
As Brazil said, the fact that such a 
zone Avas not accepted by the Euro- 
pean belligerents does not lessen its 
importance as a new application of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The Panama 
meeting appointed tAVo pennanent 
committees: The Inter-American Neu- 
trality Committee, to consider qiies- 
tions related to America’s neutrality, 
Avhich soon began regular sessions in 
Rio de Janeiro; and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Financial and Economic Ad\asory 
Committee, Avith representation from 
each of the tAventy-one republics, 
Avhich soon began its Aveekly meetings 
at the Pan American Union building 
in Washington. It has become one of 
tlie most continuously A^igorous or- 
ganizations in the Pan-American sys- 
tem, 

Dunkirk Leads to Habana. In less 
than a year after the Panama Con-, 
sultation Meeting, the European Avar 
moved into a new stage. Germany 
conquered France and Holland. Eng- 
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mission be organized to take over, for 
provisional administration, all Euro- 
pean possessions in the Americas, in 
the event that they ^vere in danger 
of being transferred to any other na- 
tion outside of America. In former 
times tlie United States would have 
handled this whole matter without 
consultation with the other American 
republics. But in 1940 it was not so. 
Our neighbors had been taken into 
partnership in the defense of the con- 
tinent. In this connection a similar 
Pan-American gesture should be re- 
called in reference to an arrangement 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. When the latter nation 
turned over to the United States eight 
military bases in the Atlantic in ex- 
change for fifty-four United States de- 
stroyers, the Washington government 
immediately announced tliat these 
bases would be open to all American 
republics as ^vell as to the United 
States. 

The second action at Habana was 
to prove of greatest importance in 
the light of later events. This was the 
declaration that: 

Any attempt on the part of a non- 
American state against the integrity . . . 
or political independence of an American 
state shall be considered as an act of ag- 
gression against the states which sign this 
declaration. 

Many citizens of the United States 
and other American republics gave 
Secretary Hull and his colleagues little 
credit for such theoretical preparation 
for joint defense of the continent. At- 
tack on America by an outside foe 
was impossible, they thought. But 
a rude awakening came on the quiet 
Sunday morning of December 7, 1941. 
Thousands of United States citizens 


■were killed, battleships \vere sunk, 
and aircraft *were destroyed when the 
Japanese swept swdftly dowm on peace- 
ful Pearl Harbor. 

The shock extended all over die 
continent. Little Costa Rica, whose 
position near the Canal Zone gave her 
a strategic importance far beyond her 
size, declared war on the Axis before 
tlie United States Congress could as- 
semble for such a purpose. The five 
Central American republics followed 
suit. Mexico, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela at once broke diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Axis. At the request of 
Chile die Pan American Union called 
the third meeting of the American 
ministers of foreign affairs, in Rio 
de Janeiro, January 15 to 30, 1942. 

The Rio de Janeiro Meeting. "‘The 
men who have fallen in Wake and 
the Philippines . . . have not fallen 
only to defend the honor and sover- 
eignty of the United States. They 
have also fallen to defend the human 
liberties and the common destinies 
of America.” So spoke Mexico’s min- 
ister of foreign affairs, Ezequiel Pa- 
dilla, at the opening session of the 
third meeting of ministers of for- 
eign affairs at Rio de Janeiro, Janu- 
ary 15 to 28, 1942. Continuing, he 
pleaded for a continental organiza- 
don “not only-of an economy but at 
die same time of an American moral 
entity, so that we will be able to 
prove that we are not only interested 
in the construction of shipyards and 
airplanes, but also in the development 
and progress- of the free men of 
America.” 

The cause of international govern- 
ment received a great lift at the Rio 
meeting. Provision was made for pool- 
ing the economic life of the United 
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States and Latin America in order to 
tvin the war. Every American repub- 
lic pledged itself to hemisphere de- 
fense. Plans tv^ere made for tropical 
America to furnish the supplies lately 
cut off by the Japanese invasion of 
the East Indies. The total output of 
the strategic raiv materials of Latin 
America was to go to the United 
States, and all former supplies of such 
materials ^vere to he cut off from the 
Axis. Five hundred thousand tons of 
new shipping Avere provided for the 
United States and her allies by taking 
over the Axis ships interned in Latin 
America. The Rio meeting tied up 
Axis funds in America. It advanced 
a movement to eliminate tariffs on all 
defense materials during the tvar. 
This is a step taken totvard the or- 
ganization of an inter-American cus- 
toms union. There was also a move- 
ment toward the development of a 
common Pan-American trade dollar 
for the continent. Provision was made 
for the financing and rushing to com- 
pletion of the Pan-American High- 
way. The meeting approved a sweep- 
ing program of public works that 
means new business for every one 
of the American republics. 

At Rio, in 1942, representatives 
from every nation were present. Be- 
fore the Rio conference had ad- 
journed, Brazil, Uruguay, Peru, Bo- 
livia, and Ecuador announced that 
they had given orders to Axis diplo- 
mats to haul dotvn their flags, close 
their embassies, and leave for home.' 
This left only Chile and Argentina 
waiting to decide definitely whether 
they would break relations with the 
Axis. These two South American 
countries had already given real aid 
to the cause of the United Nations by 


declaring that the United States 
should not be treated as a belligerent, 
and should receive the total supply of 
tlieir products needed for tlie war 
eEort. Chile broke relations isdth the 
Axis early in 1943. But Argentina 
held out until January, 1944, before 
severing connections idth die Axis. 

The delegates at the Rio meeting 
piled one action on top of the odier 
in their .eflForts to back die democra- 
cies. They reiterated the declaration - 
that an aggression against one Ameri- 
can country ivas an aggression against 
all. They declared that no American 
nation -would re-establish relations 
with the Axis ivithout consulting -with 
her sister republics. The Pan Ameri- 
can Union ivas sti-engthened and sug- 
gestions were made for the calling of 
a conference to plan a Pan-American 
postivar program. 

During the conference at Rio the 
boundary dispute between Peru and 
Ecuador, which had been threatening 
continental peace, ^vas settled. At the 
same time Bolivia agreed to pay for 
the oil fields she had confiscated from 
the Standard Oil Company. The 
United States announced that seventy- 
five of her experts on health and 
tropical agriculture ivere ready to be- 
gin ivork on the development of the 
Amazon' Valley. The most remarkable 
of all the mutually helpful agreements 
was the one made with Mexico. This 
involved the settlement of the claims 
of North American citizens for the 
expropriation by Mexico of agricul- 
tiu-al and petroleum properties. 
These claims had been the cause of 
suspicion and threats of war between 
the two countries for a quarter of a 
centur}'. Mexico agreed to pay a mini- 
mum sum to the o-ismers of the prop- 
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erties. The United States agreed to 
aid Mexico in establishing a steel mill, 
in finishing her share of the Pan- 
American High'^vay, and in improving 
her railroads so that needed raw 
products could be more quickly 
rushed across the border. The Rio 
meeting unanimously endorsed the 
Atlantic Charter, in ivhich Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill had stated the ’^var aims of 
the democracies. These included the 
acquiring of no conquered territory, 
no superimposed government by for- 
eign powers, free access by all States, 
great or small, to the trade and raw 
materials of the world, improved la- 
bor standards, and a wider system to 
guarantee peace and '‘to afford assur- 
ance that all the men in ail the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.” 

The Pan-American System Today 

We have followed the ups and 
downs, the achievements and the fail- 
ures of American neighbors in a 
century of effort to build a neighbor- 
hood. We have watched the enthu- 
siasm for the movement among Latin 
Americans and their failure because 
of divisions among' themselves. We 
have seen the United States start out 
with the Monroe Doctrine, turn it 
into the doctrine of manifest destiny, 
then into imperialism and money 
diplomacy. But it was now to change 
into modern dcraocrac)\ Driven by 
the sufferings of a world depression 
and the second World ^Var, we have 
witnessed the most remarkable change 
ever recorded in history in the foreign 
policy of a great nation. In seven 
short years the United States com- 
pletely reversed its policy toward the 


other American republics Many of 
the old prejudices still remain. The 
ovenvhehning number of both North 
Americans and Latin Americans are 
ignorant and indifferent in regard to 
the real meaning of Pan-Americanism. 
But enough of the dreams of Simdn 
Bolivar and Henr}^ Clay have been 
realized for us now to pause for an- 
other appraisal. 

On April 17, 1940, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversar)^ On this occasion President 
Roosevelt declared: 

This success in Pan-American co-opera- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere is some- 
times attributed to good fortune. I do 
not share that vieiv. There are not want- 
ing here all of the usual rivalries, all of 
the normal human desires for power and 
expansion, all of the commercial prob- 
lems . . . What was it that has protected 
us from the tragic involvements which 
are today making the Old ^Vorld a new 
cockpit of old struggles? The answer is 
easily found ... a new and powerful 
ideal . . . that of a community of na- 
tions . . . Gradually it brought together 
the Pan-American group of governments. 
If that process can be successful here, is it 
too much to hope that a similar intellec- 
tual process may succeed else^vhere? 

One of the most popular spots in 
W^ashington, D. C., is the impressive 
home of the Pan American Union. 
Delegations of young people from 
schools in all parts of America are 
among the delighted visitors. The 
very arciritecture of the building is an 
expression of in ter- American under- 
standing. Coming througli the front 
door, one enters die large patio, with 
its bubbling fountain, its brilliantly 
colored parrots, and the monuments 
to great Pan-American leaders like 
Bolivar, San Martin, and Henry Clay, 
Ascending the stairs, one finds the 
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The patio o£ the Pan American Union building in Washington, D. C., is 
suggestive, in architectural design and ornamentation, of Latin America. 


Hall of the Americas, Tv^here notable 
American gatherings are held. On 
tlie first floor is the imposing library, 
with ne^vspapers and books from all 
Latin America. On* this same floor are 
the offices of the various sections and 
the great relief map of tlie continent, 
around ^vhich a crowd of students is 
ahvays gathered. 

Functions of the Pan American 
Union, The Pan American Union is 
the international organization created 
by the twenty-one American republics 
for the purpose of promoting friendly 
intercourse, peace, and commerce be- 
tween those nations. Its affairs are di- 
rected by a governing board composed 
of the Secretary of State of the United 
States and the t^venty diplomatic rep- 


resentatives from the Latin-American 
republics. It is supported by con- 
tributions from all the countries in 
amounts proportionate to population. 
The secretariat numbers some one 
hundred twenty-five persons. The an- 
nual budget is around §300,000. It 
dra^vs its authority from the official 
Pan-American conferences and serves 
as their permanent organ, carrying 
out the instructions given by the gov- 
ernments tlirough these conferences. 
Its functions have been gradually en- 
larged until the union is looked upon 
as the clearing house of practically all 
official inter-Amcrican business. It is 
the hub of the Pan-American move- 
ment. Activities are carried on under 
the folIownDg divisions: foreign trade, 
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statistics, finance, agricultural co-op- 
eration, labor, juridical questions, 
travel, intellectual co-operation, and 
music. The union has no constitu- 
tion. Member states can %\dthdraw at 
any time they so desire. 

How the Pan-American Conference 
Works. It is a mistake, however, to 
consider the Pan American Union 
as an American League of Nations. 
It has no potrer, as the Geneva League 
of Nations had, to settle disputes 
among nations. Its work is limited to 
distributing information about the 
American republics, and to acting as 
the secretariat of the official Pan- 
American conferences. These confer- 
ences have reser\"ed for themselves the 
real power to deal with Pan-American 
problems. They meet on an average 
of every five years. They are not held 
together by any 'v\Titten constitution 
or treaty agreement. They carr)' on 
proceedings by working through com- 
missions on such subjects as organiza- 
tion of peace, juridical questions, eco- 
nomic problems, social questions, and 
cultural exchange. Major agreements 
are usually expressed in treaties. Dec- 
larations and resolutions also express 
the desires of these conferences, which 
are referred for their execution either 
to the various participating govern- 
ments or to the Pan American Union. 
The first of this series of meetings, 
usually called Pan-American Confer- 
ences, took place in Washington in 
1889-1890. 

Besides the regular Pan-American 
conferences, there have been set up 
special organizations vv^hich remain 
under the direct control of the co- 
operating governments and are not 
placed under the Pan American 
Union. The most important of these 


is the machinery for consultation 
which prorides for meetings of min- 
isters of foreign affairs. The three 
meetings so far held under this pro- 
vision, adopted at the Eighth Pan- 
American Conference, provided three 
special standing commissions: (1) In- 
ter-American Neutrality Committee, 
(2) Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Commission, and 
(5) Inter-American Commission for 
Temtorial Administration. Other 
of the important bodies previously ap- 
pointed include the Pan-American 
Highvray Financial Commission and 
the Commission of Experts for the 
Codification of International Law. 

Co-operation through Peace Trea- 
ties. Eleven in ter- American peace trea- 
ties have been approved for arbitra- 
tion, conciliation, and mediation for 
the settlement of inter-American dis- 
putes, The fact that none of these 
treaties has been adopted by all of the 
American countries marks a weakness 
in the American peace system. 

Economic Co-operation. From the 
beginning of the Pan-American con- 
ferences, economic questions have 
been prominent. The greatest prog- 
ress in these matters has been made 
tlirough special conferences of eco- 
nomic experts. At the Seventh Con- 
ference in 1933 Secretary Cordell Hull 
introduced his plan for trade agree- 
ments, providing for the reduction of 
tariffs and die elimination of odier’ 
trade barriers. During the second 
IV^orld War macliiner)' for economic 
co-operation was greatly expanded. 

Social and Healdi Problems. Co- 
operation in diis field is maintained 
ilirough the vs'ell-organizcd Pan- 
American Sanitar)^ Bureau, with head- 
quarters in die Pan American Union 
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building in Washington; the Inter- 
national Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood, with headquarters in 
Montevideo; the Inter-American Iii- 
stitute of Leprosy, Rio de Janeiro; 
the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, Washington; and numerous 
other official and unofficial organiza- 
tions. The International Labor Office 
is becoming increasingly effective in 
serving tire American republics in this 
field. 

Cultirral Exchange. The Pan-Amer- 
ican conferences have recommended 
an elaborate program for cultural ex- 
change. This includes prowsioii for 
excliange of professors and students, 
rewiting of history texts, preservation 
of national monuments, and exchange 
of art, music, and radio programs. 
Educational conferences have been 
fostered by the Pan Amei'ican Union, 
ivhich maintains important acti^'ities 
through its division on intellectual 
co-operation. 

It will be seen that the Pan-Ameri- 
can Peace Organization is working 
under six different headings. Unlike 
the League of Nations these are not 
bound together in one organization. 
The fear of entrusting too large re- 
sponsibilities to the Pan American 
Union has led the governments to 
set up their own machinery outside 
of the union, for the purpose of car- 
rying out certain schemes for eco- 
*nomic, social, and cultural inter- 
change. 

The weakness of the Pan-American 
system is found in the unwillingness 
of the governments to place it upon a 
permanent basis. The American re- 


publics have not yet come to know 
each other tvell enough completely to 
trust each other. The economic inter- 
ests of each republic have not yet been 
so thoroughly co-ordinated tvdth those 
of the otlier republics that all are will- 
ing to enter into a vital unity. Prog- 
ress during recent years, however, 
gives hope for still further advance. 

Inter-American Association of Na- 
tions. The high tide of neighborliness 
was reached at a time triien all Amer- 
ican republics had to defend them- 
• selves against the Axis. The pessimists 
had been claiming that there was no 
real kinship between North America 
and Latin America. They said that 
Southerners really preferred Europe 
to the United States; that they pre- 
ferred dictatorship to democracy; diat 
they liked to trade 'l^'ith Europe, but 
not with the United States. But in 
the crucible of ivar the neighbors 
shelved the three characteristics em- 
phasized by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
James Monroe, and Simdn Bolivar- 
natural friendliness, neighborly or- 
ganization for mutual help, and re- 
sistance to foreign aggression. Presi- 
dent Alfonso Lopez of Colombia, on 
his visit to IVashington in July, 19-12, 
said that favorable ciraimstances like 
these should be seized to inaugurate 
a real -American Association of Na- 
tions. Sucli an association is needed 
to make permanent the recent devel- 
opments in the political, economic, 
and cultural fields of continental co- 
operation. It could be consummated 
by making more effective the various 
Pan-American organizations notv in 
existence. 
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Note: This is a good time to choose your Course Essay topic, mentioned in 
the instructions on “How to Use This Book.” You should not delay your 
choice of topic, since the essay should be finished at about the same time as 
you complete the course. 

Test Yourself! 

A. Leaders in the Struggle for Pan-Americanism. Match the following 
leaders with the statements about them by writing before each statement the 
letter of the person to -whom it refers. As far as possible, the statements are in 
chronological order. 

a. Hull g. L6pez m, Blaine 

b. Theodore Roosevelt lu Root n, Mahan 

c. Lincoln u Lodge o. Maximilian 

d. Bolivar /. Monroe /?. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

e. Padilla k. Coolidge q* William Walker 

/. Hughes , L Cantilo r. Clay 

( ) L The Latin American who, in 1818, proposed that all the American 
republics form “one political body.” 

( ) 2. The president who announced that the United States would defend 

the \Yestern Hemisphere against European encroachments. 

( ) 3. The United States leader who succeeded in getting this countr)^ to 

be the first to recpgnize the new American republics. 

( ) 4. A United States leader ^vho opposed the Mexican Wzv as unjustified. 

( ) 5. A United States soldier of fortune who seized control of Nicaragua. 

( ) 6. A European archduke ^vhose invasion of Mexico violated the Monroe 

Doctrine and forced the United States to demand his withdrawal. 

( ) 7. United States Secretary of State who called the first Pan-American 

Conference (^Vashington, 1889) to be attended by this country. 

( ) 8. The United States President who announced a policy of policing 

backward neighbors. 

( ) 9. A United States naval strategist who advocated that this country 

build and defend a Panama canal and have a large na\w. 

( ) 10. A United States Secretary of State who had the second Hague Con- 
ference postponed so that he might attend the Pan-American Con- 
ference in Rio. 

( ) 11. The United States President who sent marines back into Nicaragua 
in 1927, thus alarming Latin America. 

( ) 12. The United States Secretary of State who said at Habana (1928) that 
the conference could not discuss tariffs. 

( ) 13. His successor who, at Montevideo (1933) , urged an agreement for 
lowering tariffs. 

( ) 14. The United States President who proposed at Buenos Aires (1936) 
that the Monroe Doctrine become a co-operative policy' of all the 
American republics. 

( ) 15. The Argentine delegate at Lima (1938) who opposed any defense 
union until the continent was actually threatened. 
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( ) 16. The Mexican delegate at Rio (1942) who proclaimed that Pearl 
Harbor meant an . attack on the liberties of "all free men of 
America.” 

( ) 17. The president of Colombia who advocated (1942) an American 
Association of Nations. 

B. Problems in the Development of Pan-Americanism. Each of die follow- 
ing statements is accompanied by a group of completions, some of which are 
correct. Encircle the letter of eadi correct completion. 

1 . The folloiving are examples of European nations exercising influence in 
Latin America in its first century' of independence 

a. Spain’s navj' attacked Peru and Chile in 1866. 

b. Spain tried to regain Cuba in 1861. 

c. Britain favored the independence of Latin America because it would 
be a good market for her. 

d. The British annexation of part of Honduras in 1846 was opposed by 
Guatemala. 

e. In die 1860’s France sent an army to install Maximilian on the throne 
of Mexico. 

/. After sending 500,000 colonists to Latin America, Germany tried to 
annex Venezuela in 1902. 

2. At the First Pan-American Conference, called by Secretar)' Blaine 

a. All the nations except the Dominican Republic were represented. 

b. The Bureau of American Republics was set up, and later it de- 
veloped into the Pan American Union. 

c. The plan for a customs union ivas not adopted because of fear that 
Europe would resent it. 

d. An arbitration agieenient w*as signed by all the republics. 

3. The development of United States imperialism in the hemisphere in- 
cluded the folloiving steps 

a. The Mexican War through which Mexico lost almost half of her 
territory' to the United States. 

b. Cuba, after being liberated from Spain, tvas required to ^ant the 
United States a naval base at Guantanamo and die right to intervene 
to maintain order. 

c. The United States annexed Panama in order to build the Canal. 

d. The United States took control of the finances of die Dominican 
Republic in 1905 and later sent in marines for a period of nine years. 

e. Marines w'ere sent into Nicaragua and remained there for twenty-one 
years. 

4. In the Sixth Pan-American Conference at Habana in 1928 

a. It was decided diat political questions could be disaissccl freely. 

b. However, the question of tariffs could not be brought up because of 
United States opposition. 

c. This decision caused the Argentine delegadon leader to resign in 
protest. 
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d. The question of United States inten^ention in the other republics 
was bitterly debated, but decision was postponed until the next 
Conference. 

5. At the Seventh Pan-American Conference at Montevideo (1933), the 
following- results were achieved 

a. Secretary Hull promised that the United States would not press for 
the collection of unpaid debts. 

6. He also stated that the United States was not interested in discuss- 
ing tariffs. 

c. The United States promised not to inter\^ene again in the other 
' republics. 

d. The United States was not opposed to the discussion of any subject 
which other American republics wished to bring up. 

6. The following were some of the reasons for the change of United States 
poliq^ benveen 1928 and 1933 

The depression had made the United States more concerned about 
solving its own problems than those of other countries. 

b. Secretary Hull wished to expand trade by lowering tariffs. 

c. Also, at Montevideo he set out to call personally on tlie head of 
each delegation. 

d. The stationing of marines in Haiti had produced good results there. 

C. The Development of Hemisphere Defense. In the following statements, 
the word in italics is the KEY word. If the statement is true, \vrite the letter 
T in the blank. If it is not true, write in the blank the word which should be 
substituted for the key word to make the statement true. 

I. The Inter- American Peace Conference in Buenos Aires 

(1936) adopted Brazil’s proposal that all the republics help 
defend the M^estem Hemisphere. 

2. Also, a plan for exchanging students and professors was 

adopted. 

3. At the Eighth Pan-American Conference in Lima (1938) , 

Argentina agreed to a plan for the foreign ministers to con- 
sult in the case of a threat to hemisphere safety. 

4. This decision was influenced by Hitler's action in seizing 

Austria and part of Czechoslovakia. 

5. After Hitler invaded Poland, the foreign ministers met at 

Panama (1939) and established a neutrality zone of about 
300 miles around the continent. 

6. Also, they set up a Neutrality Committee to meet regularly 

at Rio. 

7. The fall of France and Holland brought the foreign min- 
isters together again at Washington in July, 1940. 

8. The important decision was that, if Hitler threatened to 

take over any French or Dutch colonies in the \Yestern 
Hemisphere, a Pan American Commission could assume 
control first 
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9. After the attack on Pearl Harbor tlie foreign ministers held 
a third meeting in Rio in Januarj', 1942. 

10. It was decided that all the republics should break relations 
tvith the Axis, and all did so, except Argentina and Mexico. 

11. Also, it was decided to take over and use Axis merchant 
ships interned in American harbors. 

12. Axis funds tvere to be frozen. 

13. The completion of the Pan-American Highway was to be 
postponed. 

14. Necessar)' war materials, such as nibber, ■\rerc to be fur- 
nished to the United States as fully as possible. 

15. The boundary' quarrel between Peru and Bolivia was set- 
tled, along with other conflicts. 

16. The Pan-American Conferences have set up several com- 
missions, one of which is the Sanitary Btireaii, housed in the 
Pan American Union building in Washington. 

17. The great weakness of the Pan American Union is that it 
has not enough funds. 

D. Correspondence or Class Assignments 

1. In tire period of 1814-1914, what policy toward Latin America was 
followed by each of these nations: Spain, Britain, France and Germany? 

2. What policy for the Americas was advocated by each of these men: 
Bolivar, Monroe, Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin D. Roosevelt? 

3. What contribution to inter-American relations was made by Clay, Blaine 
and Root? 

4. Contrast die achievements of the two Pan-American Conferences at 
Habana (1928) and Montevideo (1933) . What were the fundamental causes 
of the differences? 

5. What contributions to hemisphere solidarity were made by each of 
these conferences: Buenos Aires (1936), Lima (1938), Panama (1939), and 
Habana (1940)? 

6. Comment in detail on this statement: "The Rio meeting in January, 
1942, proved that hemisphere solidarity was a reality, not just an ideal." 

7. Explain four activities, other than defense, tvhich are carried on by 
the American nations, with an example of each. What is tlie cliief weakness of 
their co-operation? 

E. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Carr, Katherine, South American Primer, Ch. 10. 

Gunther, John, Inside Latin America, Ch. 1, 2. 

Humphrey, John P., The Inter-American System, Macmillan, 1942. 

Inman, Samuel Guy, Latin America, Its Place in World Life, Ch. 17, 18. 
McCulloch, John I. B., Challenge to the Americas, Foreign Poliq- Associa- 
tion, 1940, 

W'^ertenbaker,- Qiarles, A New Doctrine for the Americas, Viking, 1941. 
\Villiams, Mary W., People and Politics of Latin America, Ch. S3. 
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Half-Course Review 

A* Brazil. In the following statements the word in italics is the KEY word. 

If the statement is true, wite the letter T in the blank. If it is not true, "^vTite 

in the blank the word which should be substituted for the key word to make 

the statement true. 

1. Jose Bonifacio was prime minister in the early days of 

BraziFs independence and the tutor of young Pedro II. 

2. Pedro II had a long and very dictatorial reign. 

3. Rio Branco is the present foreign minister and a good 

friend of the United States. 

4. The language and basic culture of Brazil are Portuguese, 

5. In area and population it is the largest country of Latin 

America. 

6. Brazil was the last South American nation to become a 

republic 

7. The abolition of slavery in Brazil was accomplished by a 

civil ^var. 

8. Brazil entered World 'War I on the side of the Allies. 

9. Vargas became president of Brazil in 1930 by means of an 

election. 

10. In 1932 he crushed a revolt which centered in the province 

of Sao Paulo. 

II. In 1937 he cancelled the elections and set up a dictatorial 

regime called “the New State.” 

12. Brazil, after breaking relations ^nth the Axis, has not 

declared 'war. 

13. The United States has loaned Brazil twenty million dollars 

to establish a steel industry. 

14. In the Constitution of 1937 labor is not given the right of 

collective bargaining. 


B. Argentina. Some of the following statements about Argentina are 
opinions and others are statements of fact. In front of the statements of 
opinion, encircle OD if they are discussed in the chapter, and ON if not dis- 
cussed. In front of the statements of fact, encircle T if they are true, and F 
if they are not true. 


T F OD ON 
T F OD ON 

T F OD ON 

T F OD ON 


1. Rivadavia was the greatest leader Argentina ever had. 

2. General Rosas governed as dictator in the 1830’s and 
I840’s. 

3. Sarmiento, exiled by Rosas, later letumed from the 
United States to become president of the republic. 

4. President Irigoyen did not use the best means of com- 
batting the great depression. 
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T F OD ON 5. President Ramirez heads a dictatorial regime whidi has 

refused to break relations -with the Axis. 

T F OD ON 6. Argentina has arbitrated several boundarj- disputes in 

her history, notably one with Chile -which is commem- 
orated by the statue of Christ of die Andes. 

T F OD ON 7. Argentina is unwise in following a polic)' of buying 

from those ivho buy from her. 

T F OD ON 8. Argentina has a tendency to dominate her neighbors 

of the La Plata region, especially Paraguay. 

T F OD ON 9. In Pan-American Conferences the United States and 

Argentina often disagree because of their similarities 
rather than their differences. 

T F OD ON 10. The chief source of wealth in Argentina is agriculture, 

especially the production of meat and wheat. 

T F OD ON 11. In normal times Argentina trades more with the 

United States than with Europe. 

T F OD ON 12. In both "^Vorld Wars Argendna has followed a policy 

of neutrality. 

T F OD ON 13. It would be wiser for Argendna to declare war against 

the Axis, as Brazil has done. 

C. Uruguay and Paraguay. Each of the folloiving statements is followed 

by a group of completions, some of which are correct. Encircle the letter of 

each correct compledon. 

Uruguay 

1. Josd Batlle y Orddhez has an honored place in Uruguayan history 

because 

a. He ended die period of revolutions and ushered in a period of in- 
creasing democrac}'. 

b. He stimulated the discussion of political reforms and thus prepared 
the people for the new constitution of 1919. 

c. He believed in a president with unrestricted power. 

d. Also, he started the system of government onmership of some busi- 
nesses, such as meat packing, banking, and insurance. 

e. He favored social security laws, and Uruguay adopted them some 
20 years before die United States did. 

2. Uruguay’s loyalty to democrac)' is shown in the following ways: 

a. She has entered World War II on the side of the democrades. 

b. Because pf her advanced social legislation, she is called the Switzer- 
land of South .America. 

c. In bodi ’iVorld Wars, she has given the American belligerent nations 
the same privileges as nonbelligercnts. 

d. Her constitudon of 1919 is rt^arded as the best in Soudi America. 
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Paraguay 

3, Paraguay has been handicapped by dictators and Wars, for instance: 

G. ‘*E1 Supremo*' shut off Paraguay from the rest of the ^vwld and thus 
retarded her development. 

b. Ldpez II devoted the nation’s resources to building up the army and 
navy, and to fighting Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay for a period of 
five years. 

c. Paraguay suffered so much during the ^vaT that the population was 
reduced more than 50 per cent. 

d. Also, Paraguay’s participation in World War I greatly weakened her. 

e. In the 1930’s ^e war ^vith Bolivia left her ^vith a disrupted economic 
life, a heavy debt and a government of military dictators. 

D. Chile, Bolivia and Peru. In the follo^ving statements, the tvord in italics 

is the KEY word. If the statement is true, wite the letter T in the blank. If 

it is not true, vrite in the blank the ^vord which should be substituted for the 

key word to make the statement true. 

Chile 

1. O'HigginSj as the first president of Chile, devoted himself 

to improving education, roads, and trade. 

2. In the War of the Pacific Chile lost territory which con- 
tained rich nitrate Helds. 

3. President Bahnaceda^ although he carried through a pro- 
gram of public ^vwks, was ousted by the consen^atives in 
a civil war in 1891. 

4. In 1920 President Alessandri began a period of liberal 

reform, including the separation of Church and state, but 
was forced out by the conservatives in 1925. 

5. Ibanez was a liberal president who borrowed heavily in 

the United States in the 1920’s. 

6. Aguirre Cerda was the first Popular Front president and 

he sought to improve the health ser\Ice and to reduce the 
price of bread. 

7. In the last 25 years the production of nitrates has greatly 

increased. 

Bolivia 

8. One of Boli\aa's difficulties is the high degree of illiteracy^ 

among the Indians. 

9. As a result of the War of the Pacific Bolivia gained a strip 

of seacoast. 

10. Chile agreed in 1904 to build a raihvay from La Paz to 

the Pacific and to sell it to Bolivia after 15 years. 

11. In the Chaco War of the I930’s Bolivia was victorious. 

12. During IVorld IVar II Bolivian tin is being refined in 

Texas instead of having to be shipped to England 
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Peru 

13. In the I860’s Spain was successful for a time in reconquer- 
ing Peru. 

14. After the War of the Pacific Chile took nitrate deposits 

aivay from Peru. 

15. During his exile in tlie United States Leguta was an in- 
surance salesman and met some of the bankers from 'ivhom 
he later arranged to borroiv money as the president of Peru. 

16. Haya de la Torre/ during his exile, studied in Europe and 

in the United States and then returned to form the Apra. 

17. The Apra opposes increased education for the Indians. 

18. BenavideSj elected in 1939, ended political persecution 

and emphasized education. 

19. In Peru the Indians comprise one tenth of the population 

and are economically backward. 

20. Peru, in improving transportation, has completed its sec- 
tion of die Pan-American Highway. 

E. Colombia, ’Ecuador and Venezuela. Each of the following statements is 
followed by a’ group of completions, some of which are correct. Encircle the 
letter of each correct completion. 

1. Colombia has had the folloiving problems in her history: 

а. With only a Pacific seacoast she has a problem in shipping her goods 
to Europe. 

б. Relations with the United States were embittered for many years 
by the manner in which Theodore Roosevelt aided the revolt of her 
Panama province. 

c. The three Andes mountain ranges make transportation very difficult, 
except by air. 

d. The relations of Churcli and state have troubled Colombian politi- 
cal life. 

e. The land and labor reforms of President Ldpez have been strongly 
opposed by the conserv'atives. 

2. Ecuador has had the following serious handicaps to overcome: 

а. Difficult transportation between the coastal plain, the mountain 
plateau, and the Amazon lowlands 

б. The illiteracy and disease of the Indian population 

c. Political disagreement over sucli questions as the power of the Churcli 
in national life 

d. A blight on the cacao trees whidi has not yet been overcome 

3. Venezuela has suffered from a century of dictators, such as the following: 

a. Guzmdn Blanco reformed education and finances, but ruled as a 
conceited, capridous dictator. 

b. Castro seized control by force and, after nine years, went to Europe 
with his family and fortune. 
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c. G6me2 ruled for 27 years, enriching himself and persecuting his 
opponents. 

d, Ldpez Contreras seized control after G6mez* death and continued 
the same practices. 

F. International Political Relations. The events in the left-hand column 
are in correct chronological order. Fill in each blank with the letter of the 
item in the right-hand column which fits correctly into the time-order. 


1 . Bolivar proposed a league of 
American nations. 

2 . 

3. 

4. Maximilian’s control, of Mexico 
was ended. 

5. The United States held the First 
Pan-American Conference in 
Washington. 

6 . 

7. Pan-American Conference was 
held in Habana. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . Pan-American Conference was 
held in Lima, 

11 . 

12 . 


c. Foreign ministers met in Panama. 

b. Theodore Roosevelt announced 
his ‘'policing” policy. 

c. Foreign ministers met at Habana, 

d. Inter-American Peace Conference 
at Buenos Aires. 

€. Argentina broke relations with the 
Axis. 

/. Pan-American Conference at Mon- 
tevideo. 

g. Bolivar called an American Con- 
gress in Panama. 

h. President Monroe announced his 
doctrine. 


13. Rio de Janeiro Conference held 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 



VII. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


The economic importance of the 
Southern countries to the rest of the 
world is assured, both because of what 
they produce and because of what 
they buy. With nearly three times 
the area of the United States and 
about an equal population, the pos- 
sibilities of growth are great. This, 
of course, should mean larger oppor- 
tunities for foreign markets. Even 
without an enlarged population, ris- 
ing Imng standards will increase pur- 
cliases of foreign goods. The conten- 
tion of Mexican leaders for several 
years has been that support of the 
social program to improve conditions 
of the peons would mean the opening 
of immense markets for the sale of 
American goods to those who begin 
to wear shoes, sleep on beds, ride in 
busses, listen to radios, and use mod- 
ern sanitary equipment.. 

Latin-American Trade 

For convenience in our thinking, 
the economic development of Latin 
America may be separated into five 
divisions: (1) the colonial period, 
when all domestic and foreign com- 
merce was carried on for the benefit 
of the mother countries; (2) the pe- 
riod of independence, when the econ- 
omy of tliese countries was dominated 
by foreign capital and by the owners 
of the great landed estates, %rith pro- 
duction concentrated on one or two 
products; (3) the period following 
Urn World War of 19H-~1918, when 


the new nationalism spurred the peo- 
ple to more manufacturing, to a diver- 
sification of crops, and to restrictions 
on foreign capital; (4) the recent era, 
initiated by the German barter sys- 
tem, with political motives dominat- 
ing trade relations; and (5) the pe- 
riod of the second World War, when 
commerce was largely with the United 
States. 

Foreign Trade. In foreign trade 
Latin America is important primarily 
because of its capacity to produce vast 
quantities of foodstuflPs and industrial 
raw materials. It is the richest raw- 
material-producing section of the 
world not under the direct domina- 
tion of a great industrial power. 
About half of all Latin-American ex- 
ports consists of seven commodities, 
coffee, corn, copper, meats, sugar, 
wheat, and wool. Most of the other 
exports consist of cacao, hides, ba- 
nanas, linseed, petroleum, cotton, and 
tin. 

Trade between Latin-American Na- 
tions. Difficulties of transportation be- 
tween Latin-American countries them- 
selves have prevented expansive com- 
mercial excliangc in the past. Of their 
total foreign commerce only about 
7 per cent has been among themselves. 
However, this situation is now chang- 
ing with the developing of manufac- 
turing in certain countries and the 
difficulties of selling raw materials to 
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Europe follo'^dng the outbreak of 'vvar 
in 1939. Under an epoch-making 
treaty signed by Argentina and Brazil 
in October, 1940, Argentina is to fur- 
nish Brazil %vidi a large amount of 
wheat and other raw products, in ex- 
change for rubber goods, coffee, and 
wool. 

Mexico recently sent several trade 
missions to her Southern neighbors 
and as a result considerably increased 
her sales of petroleum and other prod- 


other individual country, Europe, as 
a whole, has enjoyed a larger trade 
with Latin America than any other 
continent. This can be seen by the 
following figures for 1938: 


Areas 

Exports Imports 
(percent) (percent 

Europe (excluding 
U.S.S,R.) 

54.4 

43.6 

North America 

31.2 

35.0 

Asia 

1.4 

4.7 

Other areas 

7.1 

6.7 



ucts. Peru and Chile, following the 
settlement of the Tacna and Arica 
question, have greatly increased their 
trade, Chile sending manufactured 
goods and nitrate to Peru in exchange 
for sugar and cotton. 

An important move '^vas the meet- 
ing of the First Regional Conference 
of the Rio de la Plata countries, as 
the result of '\7hich, on February 6, 
1941, nine agreements were signed to 
expedite trade among the participat- 
ing countries: Argentina, Brazil, Bo- 
livia, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

Trade '\dth Europe. W^ile Latin- 
America’s trade with the United States 
considerably exceeds that ^vdth any 


It is important to remember 
(1) that Europe’s trade is largely with 
southern Latin America, while the 
United States dominates the Carib- 
bean area; (2) that Europe buys more 
from Latin America than it sells to 
her. A difficult problem is created 
for countries that depend on export 
business ^vffien war, depression, or 
some other cause suddenly cuts down 
their sales. During the first World 
War Great Britain and Germany lost 
heavily, and the United States as- 
sumed the leadership. 

German Drive for Trade. During 
the "^vorld depression follotving 1929, 
all foreign trade slumped. In Latin 
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America the lowest figure reached 
in 1932, when exports of the United 
States to the twenty republics 
amounted only to §98,500,000 and 
British exports to only §100,400,000. 
It was then that Germany began her 
tremendous trade drive in Latin 
America. The government itself took 
charge of the drive and used it for 
political ends. 

Financial Support from the United 
States. To combat the German men- 
ace, the United States used a ne^v kind 
of institution ^vhich it had set up 
during the depression to aid our ex- 
porters. That institution tvas the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Functions of the Export-Import 
Bank. The functions which the Bank 
was intended to perform were : (1) to 
aid United States exporters in trad- 
ing tvith Latin-American countries; 
(2) to stabilize the currencies of 
these nations; and (5) tq finance in- 
dustrial development in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Exporters in the United States were 
paid for their sales in Latin America 
by the bank. The purchasing coun- 
tries could repay the sum on long, 
liberal terms. Thus our exporters 
were able to withstand the competi- 
tion of the Nazi-subsidized barter 
trade. In line with this we stepped 
up, even if not ahvays sufficiently as 
yet, our purchases from the debtor 
countries in order to provide them 
with the dollars tvith ivhich to repay 
our loans. 

One of the reasons why trade by 
barter made headway in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries was that the value of 
their money abroad 'is’as very uncer- 
tain. They could hardly trade else- 
where but in countries like Germany, 


tvhich under the barter s)’stem traded 
goods for goods and neither had nor 
demanded highly stable money. 

The "weakness of Latin-American 
currencies ts^as another source of trou- 
ble. They kept all valuable foreign 
currencies, sucli as dollars, in their 
countries by so-called “exchange con- 
trol.” Thus private investors from the 
United States were unable to convert 
their profits into cash and ^vithdraw 
their dollars from the debtor coun- 
tries. The Export-Import Bank ear- 
marked, or set aside for the purpose of 
stabilizing their currencies, a large 
part of the credit it had extended 
to Latin-American countries. As soon 
as tliese countries had dollar balances 
available, they could use those to back 
up and strengthen tlieir own curren- 
cies. Then they could trade outside 
of Germany, and especially with the 
United States, on the value of their 
money. , 

The third function of the bank was 
to finance industrial development in 
Latin America. Loans for tliat pur- 
pose were on the whole small, and die 
soundness of the investments "was 
closely scrutinized. In contrast to 
former loans by private banks, these 
new government loans were not given 
in the hope of high-interest rates or 
special concessions. 

The Record of the Export-Import 
Bank. The Export-Import Bank in- 
troduced a new era in international 
banking. The government itself went 
into the business of lending money 
abroad. The record of these loans has 
been singularly good. 

The Hull Trade Agreements. In 
the same year, 1934, in which Congress 
approved the establishment of the 
Export-Import Bank, it approved the 
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Hull Trade Agreement Act, 'tv^hich 
Secretary Hull had suggested at the 
Montevideo Congress a year previous. 

This act provided that the State 
Department in conjunction with other 
departments of the executive branch 
of the government would be given the 
right to negotiate tariff rates with 
another government for the mutual 
benefit of the trade of both countries. 
After thorough discussion at home the 
experts of the two countries would 
meet in one of the capitals and for 
weeks or months discuss ho^v the tariffs 
of hundreds of items might be ad' 
justed so as to improve trade and at 
the same time not do injustice to the 
business interests of either country. 
After long discussions, where each side 
was watching its o^vn interests, the 
tariffs were feed and put into effect 
by public announcement. No changes 
were permitted beyond 50 per cent of 
the former rates. Agreements were 
subject to new negotiations at any 
time either party requested such con- 
sideration. 

Something of this process of “re- 
ciprocal tariffs” was su^ested by 
Secretary James G. Blaine at the First 
Pan-American Conference in 1889. 
Between the time the Hull plan was 
adopted in 1934 and 1943, such trade 
agreements had been made with six- 
teen different Latin-American repub- 
lics, and had resulted in improved 
trade with each of them. The greatest 
triumph of this plan came in 1941, 
when the United States and Argentina 
succeeded in coming to an agreement. 
This showed that when economic ex- 
perts rather than politicians work on 
such problems, a surprising number 
of ways can be found to increase trade 
without harming either country. 


With its liberal economic meas- 
ures, such as the Hull Trade Agi'ee- 
ments and the Export-Import Bank, 
the Good Neighbor Policy had borne 
fruit. After the outbreak of war, trade 
increased in spite of the loss of mar- 
kets on the European continent. !More 
loans and even Lease-Lend equipment 
have been extended to Latin-Ameri- 
can countries that are playing a vital 
role in the war effort. W^en essential 
supplies from the Far East and else- 
where were cut off, the American 
republics became dependent on one 
another for existence, for defense, 
and for the success of the Allies. The 
supply of essential raw materials, all- 
out production, and hemispheric co- 
operation then became a matter of 
life and death. 

The Economic Importance of 
Latin America 

The United States relies heavily on 
Latin-American countries for raw ma- 
terials that are not produced at home, 
or that can be produced more cheaply 
in those countries. Fine steel in the 
United States could not be manufac- 
tured without the manganese that is 
shipped in from Cuba and Brazil. 
Bauxite from the Guianas provides 
aluminum. Tungsten for filaments in 
our electric lamps, formerly obtained 
from China and Burma, must now 
come from Latin-American deposits. 
Cuban cliromium for auto bearings 
and nickel for armor plates, Bolivian 
tin, Chilean copper, Mexican copper 
and zinc are essential both in peace 
time and in war. The need for rubber 
from Brazil, quinine from Peru, ni- 
trates and iodine from Chile is self- 
evident. In addition to these key prod- 
ucts there is a long list of foodstuffs 
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and other basic raw materials that 
receive in great quantities from Latin 
America. The most important of these 
are sugar, wool, coffee, bananas, hides 
and skins, cacao, and oil. In time of 
war many' products are so greatly 
needed that in the first six months of 
1941 tlie United States imported more 
from Latin America than it did dur- 
ing all of 1938. 

The Southern republics are impor- 
tant not only in what they produce 
but also in -what they buy. The 
United States is the best seller of man- 
ufactured goods to Latin America. 
Even in peace time about 40 per cent 
of all dairy products, flour, railway 
equipment, cotton and rayon, electric 
equipment, iron and steel, and other 
machinery that %ve export goes to 
Latin America. In time of war we 
also supply munitions, guns, tanks, 
and planes to our Latin-American al- 
lies. Inter-American unity' is, there- 
fore, an economic necessity. 

The Problem of Competition in 
the Americas. On the ^vhole, ^vith the 
exception of the most southern of 
tlie countries, notably Argentina, the 
United States and Latin America have 
a complementary economy. Latin 
America furnishes raw materials and 
in exchange receives manufactured 
goods from the United States. Does 
not the United States also produce 
raw materials? The answer is that it 
docs, but certain goods cannot be pro- 
duced at home, some are not produced 
in sufficient quantities, and others 
can be produced more cheaply in 
Latin America. 

The climates of Latin America and 
the United States are also comple- 
mentar)'. "Wliile •tve raise the crops of 
the temperate zone, Latin America 


produces many tropical products. 
Likewise the seasons are reversed. For 
example, both Argentina and the 
United States raise apples and grapes 
but in opposite seasons of the year. 

Latin America, hotvever, extends 
from the tropics to cold Patagonia; 
many of the ttventy republics produce 
different goods, have diverse econo- 
mies. Of the three largest Latin- 
American republics Mexico is our 
closest neighbor, sending, on an aver- 
age, 65 per cent of her foreign trade 
to tlie United States. The opposition 
of our investors to the social and 
national program of the Mexican gov- 
ernment at one time formed a great 
barrier to trade. The crisis of tlie 
1940’s saw the neighbor countries 
joined in ivholehearted co-operation. 
As old differences show promising 
signs of settlement, Mexico’s contribu- 
tion in vital minerals and oils is being 
multiplied with the assistance of 
United States credit and the advice 
of experts. 

Lying almost entirely in the tropical 
zone, Brazil raises products the United 
States needs. The United States in 
turn manufactures goods ■which Bra- 
zil likes. Brazil raises coffee, the 
people of the United States drink it. 
She needs railroads, highivay-building 
equipment, macliines to conquer her 
remote West and to develop her 
industries. The United States can 
sell all that. Brazilian-United States 
friendship is traditional; it is reflected 
by Brazil’s active participation in tlic 
second World ’iVar. 

Brazil is a good example of a na- 
tionalistic economy that is becoming 
organized on a continental basis. She 
has the largest iron-ore deposits in the 
world; the United States loaned the 
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capital to launch her steel industry. 
She i\dll produce loiv-grade steel 
cheaply and in great quantities; this 
will complement the fine-grade steel 
produced by the United States. 

Argentina is the most industrialized 
country in Latin America. Her cli- 
mate and products resemble those 
of the United States. Still there are 
important bases for exchange trade: 
the United States needs quebracho (a 
wood used in dyeing) , hides, and flax- 
seed; Argentina ’ivants automobiles, 
binders, and other machines. 

Argentina is a great producer of 
wheat and meat, both of '^^^hich the 
United States has a surplus of— at least 
in peacetime. Argentina has long re- 
sented the exclusion of her canned 
beef from the United States. Such 
protectionism, advocated by the meat 
interests in the United States, has 
done great damage to United States- 
Argentine friendship. On the whole, 


Argentine trade "^v^as more than com- 
pensated for losses in wheat and meat 
by wartime increases along other lines. 

Problem of Surpluses 

Most La t in-American republics, 
under the old economic system, have 
been plagued with the problem of 
surpluses. When a country produces 
only one or two crops for export and 
a war or a depression prohibits other 
nations from buying those items, great 
surplus supplies tend to pile up, 
and present a big problem. But this 
problem, we are learning, can be 
solved. Methods of solution are: 

(1) by increasing" trade between Latin- 
American countries, (2) by removing 
import barriers and stepping up 
purchases on the part of the United 
States, and (3) by finding out the 
needs and demands for goods, set- ' 
ting limits to production along these 
lines, and encouraging more produc- 
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tion of noncompetitive, complemen- 
tary' goods. 

Since tlie outbreak of the ivar in 
1939 all these methods have been used 
to solve tlie problem of surpluses. 
Difficulties of transportation between 
Latin-American countries have pre- 
vented extensive trade in the past. 
Of their total foreign commerce only 
about 7 per cent has been among 
themselves. ’iV’hcat and com rotted in 
Argentina while people in Colombia 
and Mexico lacked proper food. Many 


lived on a starvation level in tlie 
Caribbean countries and elsewhere. 
Many children suffered from tu- 
berculosis because of malnutrition. 
At the same time sugar and beef lay 
in w’arehouses in great quantities. 
IVith the growing trade agreements 
between the Latin-American repub- 
lics, this should cease to be the case. 

The United States has greatly in- 
creased its purchases in Latin Amenca 
to reduce some of their surpluses as 
tvell as to secure strategic 3 var male- 
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rials. The Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Committee (the same 
body that had sponsored an Inter- 
American Bank) worked out in 1940 
a quota system for coffee exports. The 
countries producing coffee for export 
agreed to limit their production to a 
certain amount, to avoid surpluses 
and harmful competition. 

Present-Day Industries in Latin 
America. Latin America is developing 
industries. Trade with industrial na- 
tions had showed them the use and 
value of modern goods. The demand 
for these goods naturally led to their 
manufacture in the country 'vdiere 
they were used. Mexico is making her 
o^vn shoes, hats, cotton goods, news- 
print, and even steel products. Brazil 
is building up her steel, textile, and 
rubber industries. Argentine factories 
supply many textiles used in the 
untry. Chile is selling raanufac- 
ired goods to her '^v^est coast neigh- 
bors. She has also become an impor- 
tant publishing center for all Spanish 
America. Loans from the United 
States are aiding the development of 
some of these industries. 

Does that mean that the United 
States will lose her export trade of 
manufactured goods in Latin Amer- 
ica? On the contra^)^ It need only 
mean a change in the kind of goods 
sold; it will in all probability result 
in much greater total commerce. 
Let us see ivhy this is true. 

First of all, the hea\y machinery, 
new equipment, railroads, power 
plants, road-building machinery that 
Latin America needs for its indus- 
trialization program are all purdiased 
in the United States. The demand for 
these products tvill increase; but 
there seems little prospect for many 


years to come that Latin America 
will develop great industrial centers 
like Pittsburgh, Detroit, Birmingham. 
Certain fundamental materials, such 
as coal, are lacking; also lacking are 
the .dense populations. 

Secondly, industries will mean 
higher living standards in Latin 
America. The masses of people will 
have more money to buy all the goods 
that modem industrial nations pro- 
duce. WTien the country people begin 
to use radios and the new roads, a 
ne'w trade era will open. Greater in- 
terest in sports, amusements, travel; 
more use of modem household appli- 
ances, business machines, home fur- 
nishings "wdll open to the United 
States unlimited markets for these 
goods. The needs of Latin America 
%vill be greatly diversified; produc- 
tion will be specialized in each coun- 
try in what it can produce best at 
the least cost. Trade will then be 
more important than ever. That is 
why Canada, the second industrial 
nation on the American continent, is 
the best customer of tlie United 
States. 

Can the Americas Be Self-SufScient?- 
The war cut off essential supplies 
from Asia, from the Far East, from 
the Near East. It interrupted com- 
merce ^vith Europe. Trade between 
the Americas used to be about equal 
to the trade ^vith Asia, and half of 
that ndth Europe, Now inter-Ameri- 
can trade is strained to the utmost, 
and resources have rapidly developed 
to supply the increased tvartime needs 
of the United States and its Allies. 
True, Latin America is the richest 
ra^v-material-produdng section of the 
world not under the direct domina- 
tion of a great industrial power; its 
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Countiy 

Population 

Area 

Square Miles 

Capital 

Population 

Argentina 

.. 13,709, 238\ 

... 1,079,965 .. 

, . Buenos Aires 

. ... 2,450,000..,. 

Bolivia 

. 3,533,900 , 

. . 416,040 . . 

. . La Paz 

. . . 250,000 .... 

Brazil 

. 41,565,083 . 

. . 3,286,170 . . 

. . Rio de Janeiro 

... 1,585,234 ... . 

Chile 

. 5,178,260 . 

. . 286,396 , . 

. . Santiago 

. . . 829,830 .... 

Colombia 

. 8,701,816 . 

. . 439,828 .. 

. . Bogotd 

. . . 330,312 .... 

Costa Rica 

687,354 . 

. 23,000 . . 

. . San Jos6 

..." 66,800.... 

Cuba 

. 4,227,597 . 

. . 44,164 . . 

. . Habana 

... 568,913.... 

Dominican Republic . . 

. 1,768,163 . 

. . 19,325 . . 

. . Ciudad Trujillo . . 

. . . 71,29? .... 

Ecuador 

. 3,085,871 . 

. . 125,000 . . 

, . Quito 

. . . 215,921 .... 

El Salvador 

. 1,862,980 . 

.. 13,176.. 

. . San Salvador 

. . . 104,000 .... 

Guatemala 

. 3,410,762 . 

. . 48,290 . . 

. . Guatemala City . . . 

... 166,456.... 

Haiti 

, 2,663,000 . 

.. 10,700.. 

. . Port-au-Prince . . . . 

. . . 125,000 .... 

Honduras 

. 1,154,388 . 

. . 46,332 . . 

. . Tegucigalpa 

. . . 47,223 .... 

Mexico 

. 19,653,552 . 

. . 758,258 . . , 

. . Mexico City 

. . . 1,229,576 .... 

Nicaragua 

. 1,013,946 . 

.. 57,143 ... 

. . Managua 

CO 

CO 

Panama 

631,637 . 

.. 34,169 ... 

. . Panama 

. . . 82,827 .... 

Paraguay 

. 1,014,773 . 

169,266 .... 

, . Asuncion 

. . . 104,819 .... 

Peru 

. 7,395,687 . , 

. .' 482,258 . . . 

. Lima 

. . . 450,000 .... 

Uruguay 

, 2,146,545 . . 

.. 72,153 ... 

. Montevideo 

. . . 703,894 .... 

ycnczucla 

. 3,996,095 . . 

., 352,170 ... 

. Caracas 

... - 203,342.... 

United States 

. 154,436,523 .. 

. . . 3,738,395 . . . 

. Washington, D.C. . 

... 663,019.... 


* Chief imports of the Latin-Amcrican republics arc mainly mineral oils, iron and steel for 
radios, ready-made clothing, textiles, tools and implements for mining and agriculture, hardware, 

* 1939; figure for 1940 unavailable. 


economy is largely complementary to 
that of the United States. But the 
Americas are not an isolated unit. 
Their economics can function well 
only in conjunction with the rest of 
the world, under a sj'stem of free and 
well-planned economic development 
and cxcliange. "iVhat is true of the 
adtantage of unity and co-operation 


between the Americas applies also to 
unity and co-operation among all the 
free nations of the world. 

Economic Defense of the Hcmi* 
sphere. On December 7, 1941, tlie 
Axis enemy stormed the door of the 
Americas. A fe^v tveeks later the for- 
eign ministers of the American repub- 
lics met in Rio dc Janeiro to consult 
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AT A GLANCE 


Fcrdgn Trade — 7940 
{Approximate calues in 
thousands of 
United Slates dollars) 

Principal Exports Imports ^ Exports 

Wheat, com, linseed, oats, barley, flour, meats, hides, skins, wool, 
meat extract, butter, cotton, and quebracho extract and u’ood. . . 289,367 , . . . 382,700 

Tin, silver, antimony, lead, copper, zinc, gold, and bismuth 23,595 . 43,003 * 

Coffee, cotton, hides and skins, cocoa, oranges, canned meats, lum- 
ber, and tobacco 300,877 . , . . 301,021 

Copper bars, nitrate, gold and silver ores, wool, iron ore, lentils, 

beans, hides, iodine, and fresh fruits 104,515 . , , , 143,596 

Coffee, gold, petroleum, bananas, cattle hides, platinum, and 

tobacco 84,677 . . , , 95,074 

Coffee, bananas, gold, txma fish, and mineral earths 16,840 7,484 

Sugar, molasses, leaf tobacco, cigars, bananas, copper and iron ore, 

manganese, alcoholic beverages, sponges, henequen, and honey. , 103,860 .... 127,288 

Sugar, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, com, molasses, cattle, and bananas. . 10,511 .... 18,330 

Cocoa, petroleum, cyanide, coffee, gold, rice, bananas, lagua nuts, 

hats, rubber, hides and skins, balsa wood, and kapok. 1 1,120 ... . 10,742 

Coffee, gold and silver, sugar, balsam, and henequen 8,108 12,228 

Coffee, bananas, chide, gold, honey, and cattle hides. 12,667 .... 12,039 

Coffee, raw sugar, cotton, sisal, bananas, and cocoa 7,940 .... 5,399 

Bananas, silver, gold, coffee, livestock, grapefruit, tobacco, c>"anide, 

and coconuts 10,085 .... 9,658 

Silver, gold, lead, zinc, copper, crude petroleum, coffee, henequen, 

cattle, bananas, and chicle 123,902 .... 177,800 

Gold, coffee, bananas, Jmnber, cotton, livestock, hides and skins, 

and sugar 7,052 .... 9,494 

Bananas, cocoa, meat, gold, coconuts, cattle hides, rubber, and 

mother-of-pearl 20,464*.... 6,826* 

Quebracho extract, canned meats, cattle hides, yerba mate, meat 

extract, oil of petit grain, lumber, and tobacco 9,069 .... 7,402 

Cotton, copper bars, petroleum, sugar, wool, gold, and mineral ores 

and concentrates 51,666 .... 65,782 

Linseed, meats, cattle hides, wheat, and sheepskins 39,091 .... 58,186 

Petroleum, coffee, gold, cocoa, tonka beans, pearls, sugar, cattle, 

hides, and alligator and goat skins 97,556 .... 269,895 

Machinery, petroleum, automobiles and parts, cotton, iron and steel 
mill products, tobacco, chemicals, wheat, and flour 2,540,856 4,021,147 


construction, leather and manufactures, furniture and office appliances, automobiles, airplanes, 
lumber, engines and motors, electrical apparatus and niatcrial. 

Courtesy of the Per. American Union 

on the political and economic prob- are aiding the Latin Americans to 
lems of the new situation. The develop rubber and other tropical 
economic program dra\\m up by tliat products, to explore mineral deposits, 
conference is a historic milestone in to lay out airfields, to improve trans^ 
American relations. portauon, aviation, and radio sendees. 

Only a feiv years ago such steps in The Pan-American Highiyay is being 
pooling and exploiting American re- rushed to completion 3rith United 
sources seemed almost inconceivable. States* funds. The United States is 
In the 1940 s United States experts helping plan and finance ne^v indus^ 
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tries in Latin America and moving 
to abolish trade restrictions. These 
efforts should raise the standards of 
living of our Southern neighbors and 
pro\dde us ^vith new supplies of raw 
materials and markets if both sides 
play the game fairly. 

Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State 
of the United States, has declared: 

The American nations can build a sys- 
tem of economic defense that will enable 
each of them to safeguard itself from the 
dangers of economic subordination from 
abroad and of economic distress at home. 
It is no part of our thought to obstruct 
in any way logical and natural trade with 
Europe or ^vith any other portion of the 
world, but rather to promote sucli trade 
witii nations willing to meet us, in good 
faith, in a spirit of friendly and peaceful 
purpose, and on a plane of frank and fair 
dealing. Against any otlier kind of deal- 
ing, we naturally will protect ourselves. 

The Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee has 
been instructed to work out the new 
program as follows: 


To create instruments of inter-American 
co-operation for the temporar)’ storing, 
financing, and handling of certain com- 
modities, and for their orderly and sys- 
tematic marketing. 

To develop commodity arrangements 
'tvith a view to assuring equitable terms of 
trade for both producers and consumers. 

To recommend metliods for improving 
die standard of living of the peoples of 
the Americas. 

To establish appropriate organizations 
for the distribution of a part of the sur- 
plus of any such commodity, as a humani- 
tarian and social relief measure. 

To consider, while these plans and 
measures are being developed, the de- 
sirability of a broader system of inter- 
American co-operative organization in 
trade and industrial matters. 

It is along these lines, especially in 
raising the standards of livdng, that 
many of the solutions of economic 
problems are to be found. In most 
American countries many are under- 
fed. A well-planned co-operative 
economy would do much to aid the 
social and spiritual welfare of tlic 
continent and tlie %vorld at large. 
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Test YourselfI 

A. Developments in International Economic Relations. Each of the fol- 
lowing statements is accompanied by a group of completions, some of which 
are correct. Encircle the letter of each correct completion. 

1. Half of the exports of the Latin-American countries consist of the follow’- 
ing products 

a, coffee d. machines g. sugar 

h. corn c. meats h> wool 

c. copper f. wheat 

2. The folloiving statements are true of Latin-American trade ^v’ith Europe 
c. It is larger than trade ^^vuth North America. 

6. Europe trades principally with southern South America. 

c. Also, she dominates the trade of the Caribbean region. 

d. Europe buys more from Latin America than she sells there. 

3. The Export-Import Bank carries on the following activities in relation 
to Latin America 

a. Loans money to Latin-American governments so that they may buy 
more United States goods. 

b. Buys Latin-American goods on a barter basis. 

c. Loans money to Latin-American countries to help stabilize their 
currencies. 

d. Loans money to set up industries in Latin America. 

e. In general, tries to reduce Latin-American dependence on German 
barter trade (before World IVar II) . 

4. Under the Hull Trade Agreements Act 

a. Tariff rates may be changed up to 50 per cent 

b. In ten years, reciprocal trade treaties have been negotiated ^vith six- 
teen of the nventy other American republics. 

c. The idea is to increase trade by mutual reduction of tariffs. 

d. It has not been possible to negotiate a treaty with Argentina. 

€. The policy is one which Secretary Blaine suggested at the First Pan- 
American Conference in 1889. 

5. The following are examples of the importance of Latin-American trade 
to the United States: 

a. We import manganese from Cuba and Brazil. 

5. Large quantities of beef are imported from Argentina. 

c. Bauxite from the Guianas is used to produce aluminum. 

d. Such essential war materials as tin, rubber, and quinine are imported. 

e. Also, in peace time, Latin America gets 35 per cent of her imports 
from North America. 

6. As to the competition benveen Latin-American and United States prod- 
ucts, these are some of the facts: 

a. Generally, Latin-American products do not compete trith United 
States products because they are mostly in the tropics tvhile the 
United States is mostly in the temperate zone. 
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b. Tlie United States buys large quantities of Argentine tvheat and 
meat. 

c. An example of non-competitive production is that Mexico sends 65 
per cent of her exports to the United States. 

d. Brazil trades her coffee for United States macliines. 

e. The United States buys quebracho and linseed from Argentina, who 
produces more of them than all the rest of the world combined. 

7. For the Latin-American problem of surpluses, the following remedies 
would be helpful: 

a. Export more to the United States (for instance, coffee) . 

b. Reduce imports from the other Latin-American countries. 

. c. Limit production of the surplus goods. 

d. Diversify production. 

8. According to tlie chart on page 132 the United States could increase 
her imports from Latin America of die following products: 

a. bananas d. nuts, waxes, oils, etc. 

b. sugar e. cacao 

c. hides and skins 

•B. Some Problems of Latin-American Trade. In tlie follotving statements, 
the word in italics is the KEY "word. If the statement is true, -write the letter 
T in the blank. If it is not true, -^mte in the blank the word whicli should be 
substituted for the key -ivord to make the statement true. 

1. To solve the problem of coffee surpluses, the Inter-American 

Financial and Economic Committee in 1940 worked out a 
quota system for exports to tlie United Slates. 

2. The development of industries in Latin America will tend 

to raise the standard of living there. 

3. This, in turn, would make a better market for United States 

exports. 

4. Also, this would make the Americas economically self-suffi- 
cient. 

5. Latin America will soon produce her own hca \7 machiner)’, 

such as railway equipment. 

6. As a result of United States’ entrance into World '^Yar II 

economic co-operation in the hemisphere was greatly in- 
creased. 

7. One of the effects is to lower living standards in Latin 

America. 

I C. A Smnmary of Hemisphere Trade. After a study of tlie import and 
export figures in the chart on pages 134-35, list the five nations (except the 
United States) in the order of tlieir volume of trade (1940) . 

Imports ^ Exports 
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D. Correspondence or Class Assignments 

L What proportion of the foreign trade of the Latin-American countries 
is with each other? Why is there such a small percentage? ^Vhat will probably 
be the future of this trade? 

2. Describe the German trading methods in the 1930’s. How has the 
Export-Import Bank opposed these methods? 

3. To tvhat extent is United States-Latin- American trade competitive or 
complementary? How can this trade be increased? 

4. Explain the problem of surpluses in Latin America, and three methods 
for coping with it. Are any of these harmful to United States trade? 

E. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Bidwell, Percy, The Economic Defense of Latin America, \Vorld Peace 
Foundation, Boston, 194L 

Ezekiel, Mordecai, Economic Relations between the Americas, Carnegie 
Endotvment for International Peace, New York, February, 1941. 


VIII. INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS 


It is not difiScult to understand why 
nations need to co-operate to stop Avar. 
It is also easy to recognize why na- 
tions need to agree on certain rules in 
order to trade together. Therefore, 
international relations as a subject of 
study has usually included political 
(governmental) co-operation and eco- 
nomic co-operation. Today a third 
section of international relations is 
being developed, which is called cul- 
tural exchange. 

The Meaning of Cultural 
Exchange 

By cultural exchange is meant that 
lecturers and prominent men from 
various w’alks of life are encouraged 
to visit other countries to share their 
ideas, that students and teacliers are 
exchanged between countries, and that 
an attempt is made to understand and 
appreciate the literature, art, and 
music of other American nations. 

Following the first World War the 
League of Nations and the Pan Amer- 
ican Union established special divi- 
sions for this work. They were called 
sections of intelleaual co-operation. 
More recently there has been a tend- 
enq’ to enlarge tlie idea of this co- 
operation and call it cultural ex- 
cliange. Thus are included all of the 
things that help people of one nation 
to understand the life of other na- 


tions, such as school activities, amuse- 
- ments, business life, religious life, 
food, health, and transportation. This 
more general idea of cultural ex- 
cliange is coming to have an impor- 
tant place in the schools of the 
United States. For example, a high 
scliool in California has included in its 
study of the cultural life of Mexico 
questions like these: What kind of 
amusements do Mexican children en- 
joy? How do they get their news? 
Does our town get any food, manu- 
factured goods, metals, books, motion 
pictures from Mexico? Hotv can tve 
^^sit Mexico and have Mexicans visit 
us? Would they 'ivelcome us and we 
tliem? 

» The Need for Cultural Exchange. 
The reason tvhy the League of Nations 
and tlie Pan American Union deddcd 
to 'urge not only more political co- 
operation and international trade, but 
also an exchange of ideas between 
countries was that it became clear that 
treaties made by governments will not 
be kept unless the people themselves 
want them kept. If the citizens of the 
United States and of Mexico are su.s- 
picious of each other, it w’ill be very 
hard for the governments or the busi- 
ness firms of the two nations to have 
friendly relations. If the people of 
Argentina and Brazil arc always 
thinking of the wars they have fought 
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against each other, it will be diiGScult 
for them to cultivate good relations 
today. That was the reason why Ar- 
gentina and Brazil signed a treaty ten 
years ago agreeing to rewite the his- 
tories used in the public schools so 
that offensive passages which might 
sow hatred of the sister nation ^vould 
be eliminated. History, of course, can- 
not deny the facts, however disagree- 
able. One country, in order to pro- 
mote friendliness, cannot assume the 
attitude that it was all to blame and 
the other party in the controversy was 
entirely innocent. But both sides of 
the quarrel can be stated. Bombastic 
nationalism can be tvithheld and 
wounds need not be intentionally in- 
flicted. It was that idea that persuaded 
these two countries to imdte all Amer- 
ican republics to join in this treaty. 
The United States did not feel that 
it could sign, since in this country 
individual states, and not the Federal 
government, control education and 
the selection of textbooks. But our 
country, in one way or another, must 
find ways of having students, as well 
as older people, get the proper atti- 
tude toward the other Americas. That 
is the problem of developing cultural 
relations. 

Promoting cultural relations be- 
tween the Americas does not mean 
that one country must admire all that 
another country does. True Pan- 
Americanism ^rill not be promoted 
either by surrendering one’s o%vn pa- 
triotism or by endeavoring to get the 
people of another land to surrender 
theirs. The reason for a North Ameri- 
can to study Argentine literature or 
Chilean education or Venezuelan 
petroleum la^v^ is not to make our 
literature, schools, or law^s like those 


of our neighbors, nor, on the other 
hand, is it to get our neighbors to 
imitate us. Rather, the reason for such 
cultural exchange is to understand the 
thought life of other American na- 
tions. The most glorious thing about 
the American '^vay of life is that this 
kind of democracy allows the people 
of each nation to develop their o\vti 
kind of talent as a contribution to 
the whole. This democfac)^ "will not 
be presented, however, if as Americans 
we do not undertake to under- 
stand the culture and civilization, the 
moral and spiritual purposes of our 
neighbors. 

The History of Cultural 
Exchange 

The histor}^ of cultural exchange 
between Spanish America and the 
United States and tlie lack of it 
follow to a considerable extent the 
history of political and economic Pan- 
Americanism. When the colonies sep- 
arated from Spain, there s^vept over 
the new republics a strong anti- 
Spanish feeling. Deprived, thus, of 
spiritual relations 'with the mother- 
land, the new nations 'were overcome 
with a spirit of loneliness. Where 
could they find a new friend to give 
them inspiration as they embarked on 
the strange, rough sea of independent 
life? Politically, they diarted their 
course by that of the United States. 
They copied the Constitution of the 
Northern republic. They iv’ere in- 
spired by the words and deeds of our 
great men. One of tlie most precious 
possessions of Sim6n Bolivm: was a 
miniature of George Washington, sent 
to him by Lafayette at the special re- 
quest of 'Washington’s family. The 
friendship of Henry Clay, as expressed 
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in Congress when he advocated the 
recognition of the young republics, 
was deeply appreciated by the South- 
erners. Immediately the desire of the 
Southerners to send their young men 
to school in the North was evident. 

Simon Bolivar first started the pro- 
gram by sending his nephew, Fer- 
nando Bolivar, to the United States. 
His uncle desired Fernando to enter 
the United States Military' Academy. 
Young Fernando, hotvever, was more 
interested in a certain man than he 
was in any institution. Fernando 
therefore betook himself to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia to put himself 
under the influence of the outstanding 
personality of Thomas Jefferson. A 
fetv other students made their tvay 
north also. 

Soon, however, the opportunity for 
promoting cultural exchange with 
Latin America was lost. The United 
States became absorbed in conquering 
the West and settling its frontiers, and 
neglected to look beyond its own 
borders. Where the United States 
failed, France succeeded. She became 
the great spiritual guide for Latin 
America as ^\'eIl as the center for the 
education of its youth. 

Nortli American IV’^riters Look 
South^vard. Follo\ving the War be- 
tween the States the visit to the 
United States of the great Argentine, 
Samiicnto, was one indication of this 
cxdiange. About the same time an in- 
terest in the literature of Spanish 
America tras shown by uriters in this 
countiy’. This was demonstrated espe- 
cially by the famous group which 
included Biy’ant, Longfellow, Lo^v’ell, 
and ^Vhitman. Bty ant was one of the 
first to learn Spanish. He visited 
Latin America and took a deep inter- 


est in the poetry of those countries. 
His paper, tlie New York Evening 
Post, printed translations from the 
Spanish. In Spanish America the 
tv'orks of Poe and Longfellotv have 
been translated more often tlian those 
of any other of our great literary fig- 
ures. Although he may not be tlie 
most representative tmter of his coun- 
try, Poe has probably left the greatest 
impression on the literature of Latin 
America because of his great artistry 
and originality. Once the literary 
values and philosophical tendencies of 
our great twiters became kno^wn, many 
poets from the South began to trans- 
late their poems. Franklin’s Poor 
Richard’s Almanac was translated and 
used as a school reader in Brazil. 
Walt Whitman, as the poet of democ- 
racy', has been tvidely read in Latin 
America. 

In the same period follotving the 
War between tlie States a small group 
of North American scientists became 
interested in South America. The 
great scientist Louis Agassiz spent con- 
siderable time in Brazil at the invi- 
tation of the emperor of that country. 
The amiable Dom Pedro II himself 
visited the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. This was an im- 
portant incident in the early cailtural 
exchanges betiveen North and South 
America. At the exposition the em- 
peror met Alexander Graham Bell 
and tested the invention by which he 
claimed to be able to make his voice 
carry for a considerable distance by 
means of two instruments attached to 
the ends of a wire. The invention— 
the telephone— was pronounced a suc- 
cess by the emperor. This recognition 
brought the telephone to the favor- 
able attention of the world. During 
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that epoch a sdentists and an 
occasional teacher from the United 
States made a visit to the South. Like- 
wise, a few Southern students sought 
instruction in this country. But any- 
thing like an exchange of students 
had to await the exigencies of the 
first World War. At that time stu- 
dents who were unable to reach Eu- 
rope began to come in considerable 
numbers to the United States. 

Exchange of Students and Profes- 
sors. Latin-American countries have 
always emphasized the importance of 
the exchange of students, of musicians, 
artists, and \mters. Their govern- 
ments have assumed the responsibility 
for financing such exchange. The 
United States, on the other hand, has 
assumed that this exchange should be 
carried on by private agencies. We 
have emphasized so constantly through 
our representatives of the Department 
of Commerce an^ our consuls our de- 
sire for commercial exchange that 
Latin Americans have often thought 
we were interested only in trade. Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, however, 
have carried on the exchange with 
Latin America and have paid the way 
of their cultural representatives. 

As an illustration of how this tv^orks 
out consider the following situation. 
At the University of Sao Paulo in 
1930 it was decided to add a number 
of foreign professors to the staff. 
Twenty professors were brought from 
European countries, but not one from 
the United States. W^en a North 
American questioned this, the reply 
was: "Arenh your universities largely 
interested in football?*' A North 
American professor “was finally called. 
But to secure his passage, it was neces- 
sary to take up a collection among the 


professors and students of his 
institution. European countries gave 
their professors free passage on their 
national ships and continued the sal- 
ary which they received in their native 
land. The salar)' of the professor from 
the United States was paid by the 
Brazilian university itself. WTien he 
found he could hardly live on the 
salary and asked for an increase, the 
reply was: '‘Why should we pay you 
more; we can get all the professors 
we want from other countries for 
practically nothing.** '^\Tien he began 
a course on American civilization, he 
was compelled to get the needed books 
from a fund donated to the university 
by the French government. Under 
these circumstances he must, of course, 
select French books. A humiliating 
situation! There are large numbers of 
foreign professors in South America, 
but very few are from the United 
States- 

The Buenos Aires Treaty on 
Cultural Relations 

The strong drive of Germany to 
dominate the cultural life of the Latin- 
American countries finally persuaded 
tlie United States Government to un- 
dertake a program of cultural ex- 
change. In 1936 the United States 
delegation at the Buenos Aires Peace 
Conference proposed the Buenos Aires 
Treaty on Cultural Relations. It pro- 
vides that each nation shall send to 
every other nation signing the treaty 
two graduate students and one pro- 
fessor. These are to be supported by 
die government who sends diera and 
are to be chosen by an organization 
set up by each countr}\ This treaty 
\V 2 LS hailed with delight by the Latin 
Americans. By the year 1942 fifteen 
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countries had signed this treaty. 
WTien all ttventy-one republics have 
approved this agreement, it •will mean 
that 840 (that is, 2 X 21 x 20) gradu- 
ate students tvill be distributed over 
the twenty-one republics of tlie con- 
tinent. Like'ivise there will be 420 
professors, for each country "will re- 
ceive one professor from each of the 
other twenty republics and will send 
one professor to each of the other 
republics. In all, this will make an 
army of 1260 emissaries of peace and 
understanding among the Americas. 

It'is interesting to note that in Latin 
America there •were more students and 
professors prepared to fulfill the re- 
quirements of this treaty than there 
were in the United States. North 
Americans are usually not interested 
in attending foreign universities un- 
less they can earn credits •jvhich •will 
be recognized as counting toward de- 
grees at home. Fetv have tlae necessary 
mastery of the foreign language for 
study or teaching. Our professors are 
not willing to accept the lower salary 
scales prevailing in the Southern re- 
publics. The fact is that there are 
many problems involved in students 
going to a foreign country. Let us 
give a few illustrations. 

Difficulties of Student Exchange. 
The niece of a president of a South 
American republic came to an out- 
standing women’s college in the 
United States to finish her studies in 
psycliology. Before matriculation, she 
was submitted to a rigorous test. 
When she •^vas asked to name the 
prominent psychologists •^vitli -whose 
work she was familiar, she mentioned 
her otsm professors and some impor- 
tant European authorities. Impa- 
tiently she was told tliat the examiner 


had never heard of those names and 
that United States authorities must be 
given. Deeply mortified, she -\\ras pre- 
vented from returning home immedi- 
ately only by the lack of money. 

Foolish remarks of fellow students 
often create Avrong impressions upon 
\isiting Latin Americans. "Will you 
please bring along your native cos- 
tume Avhen you come to dinner?” 
"Where did you get that beautiful 
dress?” "Don’t tell me you could buy 
one like that in Chilel” “I should like 
to give you tickets to the symphony 
concert. HoAvever, don’t expect to 
hear any of your native tangoes. It 
Avail be mostly Avhat Ave call classical 
music. But you Avill enjoy the experi- 
ence, I’m sure.” Such "good-Avill 
agents” do not knoAV tliat Paris styles 
reach Soutli America more quickly 
than they do Ncav York (because of 
reverse seasons) ; that classical music 
is played by even tiTe street bands in 
the Southern republics; that South 
Americans are no more likely to haA'e 
a “native costume” than are North 
Americans. Visitors from the Soutli 
do not appreciate being regarded as 
museum specimens, as Av^ild Indians, 
or as anything else except human be- 
ings and Americans. 

A group of students from the 
United States recently Avent south to 
attend summer scliool at one of the 
ancient universities. Because the stu- 
dents at that institution regard tlicm- 
seh'es as serious-minded adults, they 
could not understand the "college 
pranks” of the North American A'isi- 
tors. They considered sucli actions as 
juvenile and beneath the dignity of 
attendants at a university. Nor did 
citizens generally understand hoAV 
young Avomcn from a supposedly cul- 
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tured environment could behave 
badly in public places^ forget their 
dignity, and ignore the rule of having 
a chaperon. Equally bad taste is 
shown at times by students from the 
South when they fail to meet the re- 
quirements of United States schools 
and the legitimate demands of host- 
esses, who are offended by rudeness. 
Such students may enjoy life, but they 
should not think that they are pro- 
moting cultural relations. 

New Organizations. The adoption 
by the United States of the Buenos 
Aires Treaty on Cultural Relations 
required the organization of a Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations in the 
Department of State. This division 
was organized in 1938. Besides assum- 
ing responsibility for carrying out the 
treaty, this division announced that 
its interests embraced also the distri- 
bution of United States libraries in 
foreign lands, the participation of this 
government in international cultural 
conferences, broadcasts, the encour- 
agement of closer relations between 
unofficial organizations of this and 
foreign governments, and the general 
improvement of the scope of our cul- 
tural relations \dth other countries. 
The Office of Education of the Fed- 
eral Government organized an inter- 
American section to co-operate tvdth 
the new Division of Cultural Relations 
in selecting students and professors 
from our own country and in the 
distribution of those coming from 
Latin-American countries to the vari- 
ous colleges and universities in the 
United States. 

The Federal government, in setting 
up this official section on Cultural 
Relations, 'vvas careful to emphasize 
that in no way did it desire to take 


the place of ivhat individuals, clubs, 
or institutions wshed to do. Many 
schools, colleges, clubs, foundations, 
and other institutions began to study 
ways of exchanging personnel, printed 
material, and correspondence between 
Northern and Southern republics. Mr. 
Leopold Stokoivski, the Philharmonic 
conductor, selected a large group of 
young musicians to accompany him 
on a notable trip to Latin America. 
The <lassical music which he played 
had often been heard in Latin Amer- 
ica played by their or European 
orchestras, but the coming of a large 
orchestra composed of young men and 
young women from the United States 
was a unique experience. Their mas- 
terly performances of tlie most difficult 
music gave the Latin Americans a new 
conception of United States culture, 
and also of the youth of the North. 
The appreciation received meant also 
that every young person in the orches- 
tra returned to his home community 
'irith great enthusiasm for the culture 
of Latin America. The custom of 
holding summer sessions for North 
American students in Latin America 
and for Latin-American students in 
North America became more common. 
The Pan American Union, tlie Diri- 
sion of Cultural Relations of the State 
Department, tlie International Insti- 
tute of Education of New York, North 
American steamship and ainv’ays com- 
panies, educational institutions like 
the University of Pennsyh^ania, Yale 
University, and Smith College sent 
groups of tiieir students to Latin- 
American universities for summer and 
winter sessions. In 1940 the first large 
contingent of university students from 
South America, numbering more than 
one hundred in one group, came to 
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the University b£ North Carolina for 
the six weeks’ summer course. Sum- 
mer schools in the North and in the 
South took on ever larger proportions 
until interrupted by the second World 
War. 

High Schools Join the Movement. 
The high schools entered the move- 
ment wdth enthusiasm. Many of them 
integrated courses in English, the so- 
cial studies, art, music, and Spanish 
with study of the culture of the other 
American peoples and inter-American 
relations. In other schools a conscious 
effort is made by each department in 
the school to contribute to the under- 
standing of South America. Classes 
reported on Pan-American conferences 
by telephone, cable, and radio. Pupils 
studied the figures on exports to and 
from the republics of North America. 
Groups designed tapestries inspired by 
Mexican murals, decorated maps, 
painted "wooden bowls in the manner 
of the Mexican and Guatemalan art- 
ists, and created costumes for use in 
fiestas and at Pan-American balls. 
The complementary character of the 
economic life of the North and 
the South American republics was 
compared with complementary ele- 
ments in art "which make for .a 
more complete, better-balanced con- 
tinent. 

Pupils in biology reported on ani- 
mals and plants of South America and 
studied famous biological experiments 
conducted in connection with malaria 
and yelloAV fever in Panama and Cuba. 
English and histor}' classes studied 
great men, such as Bolfvar, O’Higgins, 
Juarez, and San Martin, discussed 
Pan-Americanism and the present 
world crisis, and debated unsolved 
problems of inter-American relations. 


They studied avenues of communica- 
tion and evolved a plan for removing 
prejudice through understanding and 
kno^dedge. Physical education groups 
became acquainted with Pan-Ameri- 
can athletic games and inter-American 
Oljmpics. The home-making depart- 
ment considered food products which 
originated in Latin America and the 
Latin-American products necessary to 
the North American home. In mathe- 
matics classes pupils made maps on 
scale, found distances between impor- 
tant cities, and estimated lengths of 
rivers. Economics classes investigated 
such questions as the significance of 
Latin-American trade and what Amer- 
ican neighbors buy and sell to each 
other. The State of Texas led all the 
rest of die country and provided for 
the study of Spanish in every primary 
school. That example will no doubt 
be followed by other states. 

Media for Cultural Exchange 

The OflSce of Co-ordinator. The 
movement for cultural exchange grew 
rapidly. It ivas not enough, however, 
to counteract the enormous activities 
of the .totalitarian states in Latin 
America. President Roosevelt speeded 
up the process by appointing, on 
August 16, 1940, Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller as Co-ordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. This office was assigned 
sei'eral million dollars per year from 
the funds for National Defense. Thus 
the Federal government announced 
that it considered the promotion of 
cultural relations with the Southern 
republics as a part of the defense of 
the United States against the invasion 
of the Axis. 

The Office of the Co-ordinator en- 
deavored to improve all methods of 
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communication between the republics 
—the radio, the press, and the motion 
picture— as ^vell as the truly cultural 
media of art, music, and education* 
The demand for news from the 
United States was met by distribution 
in the other republics of news, articles, 
and pictures. Weekly news letters in 
Spanish and Portuguese iv^ere sent by 
air mail to the other republics to 
inform them of the progress of the 
war effort. 

National Associations for Cultural 
Exchange. Latin^American govern* 
raents, always taking this matter seri* 
ously, organized National Commissions 
for Cultural Exchange ^rhen they 
joined the League of Nations. These 
commissions later began to co-operate 
with the Pan American Union. They 
ofiScially represent their nations, and 
correspond, to a certain extent, to the 
Section on Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State of the United 
States. They see that their countries 
are well represented in all interna- 
tional conferences on intellectual sub- 
jects. They distribute the books of 
their best \vriters to other nations. 
They organize art exhibitions and 
book fairs. They innate foreign tvTiters 
and artists to \dsit their countries. 
These National Commissions held the 
first joint conference in Santiago, 
Chile, in 1938, and the second in 
Habana in 1941. Private citizens of 
Latin America and the United States 
have organized in various Southern 
capitals to promote understanding. 
The oldest of these groups is the 
Argentine-North American Cultural 
Institute, which is housed in a large 
building in llie center of Buenos 
Aires. Here lectures on North Ameri- 
can culture are given. North American 


books are sold, and classes in English 
are held. These classes are held in 
various sections of tlie city and have 
become so popular that 5,000 students 
are enrolled. The institute entertains 
North American professors and stu- 
dents and supervises the selection of 
exchange students. It has done much 
to overcome misunderstandings be- 
tween Argentina and the United 
States. 

The Pan American Union and Cul- 
tural Exchange. The Pan American 
Union is the pioneer organization in 
the field of cultural exchange. The 
Division of Intellectual Co-operation 
^vas reorganized in 1925. Its activities 
include the promotion of student 
exchange, the distribution of infor- 
mation concerning education, litera- 
ture, music, and art, the publication 
of bulletins and bibliographies, the 
lending of books, and the aiding of 
teachers and students in their travel 
in various sections of the American 
continent. Every recent Pan-Ameri- 
can conference has approved numer- 
ous plans in this field. The problem 
is, therefore, not that of developing 
new schemes. It is rather how to carry 
out the hundreds of plans that have 
already been approved. The most im- 
portant of these plans is the proposal 
that an Inter-American Institute of 
Cultural Exchange be set up to co- 
ordinate all of the official programs of 
cultural exchange and do away with 
needless duplication of raachi^er>^ 
The United States Government itself 
has a dozen separate organizations 
working on the subject. Until some 
such body as the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Cultural Exchange is or- 
ganized, this important project will 
limp along like an enthusiastic cripple. 
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who is always behind time because he 
cannot co-ordinate his muscles. 

Careful Preparation Needed. The 
United States has not always been 
well advised in its efforts to promote 
understanding. In fact, so. many good- 
wall missions "were sent from North 
America to Latin America in 1939- 
1940 that a Brazilian diplomat hu- 
morously remarked, “If the United 
States sends us anotlier good-wall 
mission, we may feel called upon to 
declare war on that country.” When 
a certain motion-picture actor was 
appointed by the United States Gov- 
ernment to make an official visit to 
Latin America, the people in the 
South "were very puzzled. They liked 
motion-picture actors on the screen. 
They w'ould welcome them as visitors. 
But to consider an actor as the offi- 
cial representative of a government, 
sent for the purpose of enlarging in- 
tellectual co-operation, ^ras beyond 
their understanding. 

To start a great program of cul- 
tural exchange without careful prep- 
aration may be as dangerous as to 
start a military campaign without a 
trained army. Immediately follotving 
the first World War, Germany opened 
four institutes in different sections of 
the countT)' to prepare young people 
for ser\ace in Latin America. They 
were required to study the languages, 
the literature, the customs, the psy’- 
cliology, the history', and the economic 
organization of the countries to which 
they planned to go. Young people in 
business, in newspaper w'ork, in radio 
broadcasting, and in any other actinty 
hasang to do tdth Latin .America were 
carefully trained before they under- 
took any responsible position. 

How different it has been in the 


United States! The very library which 
is sen-ing as the basis for all Nazi 
propaganda in the Spanish-speaking 
world might have been possessed 
by the United States. Dr. Ernesto 
Quesada of Buenos Aires, its owner, 
offered, tlirough a North American 
professor, to present it to Columbia 
University. Certain simple conditions 
went wdth tlie proffered gift of the 
magnificent collection of 65,000 vol- 
umes. But the university had other 
plans, and the gift w’as refused. Berlin 
immediately accepted the offer. Thus 
Germany started its long careful prep 
aration for intellectual exchange with 
Latin America. In the United States 
good newspaper men, good radio 
broadcasters, and good advertisers arc 
all supposed to be w'ell prepared to 
lead our cultural propaganda in Latin 
America. Many serious mistakes, with 
far-reaching results, are made by the 
United States representatives w'ho arc 
not fully prepared for this tvork. 

Press, Radio, and the Motion Pic- 
ture. Three of the most important 
means of cultural exchange today are 
the press, tlie radio, and the moving 
picture. The United States Govern- 
ment is now' emphasizing all of these 
in connection w’itli Latin America. 
But the field has been developed 
with too little intellectual prepara- 
tion. The press associations of the 
United States are the most efficient in 
the world from the standpoint of 
pleasing readers in the United States. 
But the attempt to carry' on their busi- 
ness in Latin America with the same 
methods shotvs that they have failed 
to appreciate the possibilities of the 
exchange of nets's as a medium for 
cultural e.xchange. Nor will they ever 
appreciate it until their agents take 
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special couirses in Latin-American 
culture. 

The HoII)^vood technique for pro- 
ducing motion pictures is probably the 
best in the world. North American 
films dominate the Southern market. 
This does not mean, however, that 
they are successful in developing a 
greater inter-American understanding. 
They are often responsible for mis- 
understandings by giving the Latin 
Americans the impression that our 
life is largely made up of night 
clubs, wdld West scenes, drinking 
parties, and lack of respect for fam- 
ily ties. 

When other countries began to dis- 
seminate propaganda in Latin Amer- 
ica through broadcasts, the United 
States suddenly felt called upon to do 
the same. It was then gradually real- 
ized that our system of privately 
owned broadcasting companies, de- 
pending on advertising for their prof- 


its, imposed diflBculties. The United 
States, one of the few governments in 
the ’world that does not possess its otvn 
short-wave station, found itself facing 
special problems. It is certain that 
to use adequately such powerful agen- 
cies as the radio, the motion picture, 
and tlie press requires long and care- 
ful study. 

A country that largely leaves to 
private initiative a great task like cul- 
tural exchange should realize the dis- 
advantage of such a system as com- 
pared with others ^vhere the govern- 
ment assumes these responsibilities. 
It should therefore make a special ef- 
fort to prepare its people for leader- 
ship in this field. But the United 
States has not yet developed a single 
institution comparable to the Ibero- 
American Institute of Berlin, or sim- 
ilar ones in other countries, w’here the 
cultural life of Latin America is 
studied. 
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Test YourselfI 


A. Some Leading Figmres in Cultural Exchange idth Latin America. 
Match the following leaders with the statements about them by witing before 
eacli statement the letter of the person to ivhom it refers. As far as possible, 
the statements are in chronological order. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1 . 
) 2 . 
) 3 . 

) 4. 

) 5. 

) 6. 
) 7. 

) 8- 
) 9 . 

) 10 . 


a. Longfellow 
h. Agassiz 

c. Nelson Rockefeller 

d. Br}'ant 

e. Quesada 

k. Fernando Boli^’ar 


/. ’lATiitman 

g. Pedro II 

h. Sarmiento 

i. Stokowski 
/. Poe 


Nephew of a South American leader who chose to study at the 
University of Virginia in the early nineteenth centurj' 

The United States poet who published translations of Latin- 
American literature in tlie New York Evening Post 
The United States poet who is probably most ^ridely read in Latin 
America 

An Argentine author-statesman who visited the United States in 
the middle of the nineteenth century 

A United States poet of democracy who is widely read in Latin 
America 

A United States scientist who went to study the natural phenomena 
of Brazil 

A Brazilian statesman who visited tlie United States in 1876 and 
inspected tlie new invention, the telephone 

An Argentine who offered his library of 65,000 volumes to Columbia 
University and, when it was declined, then gave it to Germany 
The United States orchestra leader who took a youth orchestra on a 
tour of South America 

A United States citizen -who was appointed Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in 1940 


B. Tlie United States Program of Cultural Exchange. Each of the folloir- 
ing statements is accompanied by a group of completions, some of whicli are 
correct. Encircle the letter of eacli correct completion. 

1. Until 1936, both the public and private agencies of the United States 
tended to neglect cultural exchange witli Latin America, in contrast with 
other nations. 

a. Other nations, sucli as France, sent professors to Latin America, but 
the United States Government did nothing of that kind. 

b. The United States did not join the Brazil-.Argentinc treaty for im- 
proving history tc.vtbooks because education is under the control of 
the states in the United States. 

c. United States imtcrs and scientists is’cre not interested in Latin 
America.. 
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d, A university in the United States declined the gift of a private librar)' 
from Latin America, but the German Government accepted it readily. 

e. After W^orld War I the German Government established four insti* 
tutes for training experts'in LatimAmerican affairs, something 'tvhich 
the United States Government has not yet done. 

2. The Buenos Aires Treaty (1936) has made possible the following 
program 

‘ a. The United States will finance students whom it sends to Latin 
America as well as their students ^vho come here. 

b. Two graduate students and one professor are to be sent by eacli 
signatory^ nation to each other signatory' nation. 

c. The treaty has been signed and ratified by fifteen American republics. 

d. If all twenty-one republics were to ratify die treaty, a total of 840 
students and 420 professors would be exchanged simultaneously. 

e. To carry out die treaty, the Department of State of the United States 
established a new Division of Cultural Relations in 1938. 

3. Cultural exchange has certain difficuldes for the United States 

a. Our students are generally not well prepared in the languages of 
Latin America. 

b. Latin'American students do not particularly want to come to United 
States universities. 

c. Some United States universities are not well prepared to receive 
students from the other American republics. 

d. Some of our students are not inclined to conform to Latin-American 
customs, such as the chaperonage of unmarried women in some 
countries. 

e. Some of our people expect LatimAmerican students to be "queer/' 
and to have a "native costume" with them. 

4. Other organizations, too, are aiding cultural exchange ivith Latin 
America 

a. The Pan American Union was a pioneer in this field, since it began 
its Division of Intellectual Co-operation in 1925. 

b. Nelson Rockefeller, as Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, has 
since 1940 been exchanging radio programs, press sen'ices, movies, 
art, educational ser^dees, etc. 

c. United States universities, such as die University of North Carolina, 
have been exchanging students with Latin America. 

d. High schools in this country have begun to study Latin America 
more intensively than before. 

e. In some Latin-American cities, such as Buenos .Aires, our citizens 
have established cultural institutes to interpret die United States 
to the othei' countiy^ thi*ough various activiues, such as the teaching 
of English. 

5. The United States has faced certain handicaps in its program: 

fl. Latin Americans are generally not interested in die United States. 

fc. Our program is not always well co-ordinated, so that some countries 
have received too many "good-wiir* missions. 
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c. A movie actor may not be tlte best choice for an official cultural 
envoy to Latin America. 

d. In radio broadcasting the' lack of a government station is a handicap. 

e. Hollpv'ood movies may not always aid in a correct understanding 
of this country. 

C. Correspondence or Class Assignments 

1. Explain the meaning of "cultural exchange,” and give at least three 
examples of activities ^vllich the United States is carrying on in this field. 

2. If you were put in charge of the United States program of promoting 
cultural exchange ^vith Latin America by means of exchanging films, •idiat 
plans would you make? Explain them in an organized, detailed plan. 

3. Discuss the mistakes which we have made in cultural relations witli 
Latin America, mentioning at least tliree concrete examples. 


IX. LATIN^AMERICAN LITERATURE 


To understand a people, ^ve must 
know what they are thinking as well 
as they are doing. This is es- 

pecially true of our Southern neigh- 
bors. The 'ivriters of Latin America 
make up a group of delightful men 
and women. To kno%V' them is to have 
an appreciation of Latin America 
that is quite impossible if we know 
only the facts of their history. The 
history of the literature of the South- 
ern republics is in itself an important 
and extended study. In the small 
space here available, we prefer, in- 
stead of making brief reference to 
many miters and to the various pe-^ 
riods of literary history, to select a 
few typical authors of the period fol- 
lowing the establishment of the re- 
publics and to give samples of their 
%vTitings, 

The miters disaissed in this diap- , 
ter have been selected not because 
they are necessarily the best but be- 
cause they illustrate some of die 
characteristic traits of Southern poets, 
essayists, and novelists of yesterday 
and today. 

Rich earth, magnificent scenery’, 
and turbulent histor)^ have for cen- 
turies been die inspiration of Latin- 
American miters. So closely related 
to life and historical development is 
the literature of these countries that 
studying it is one of die best means 


of understanding the people it pic- 
tures. In the days of the conquista- 
dors, Garcilaso de la Vega, with ad- 
miration for his fatherland Peru, 
poured forth tales of the Inca civili- 
zation, The Spaniard Ercilla, in the 
epic poem La Araucanoj described 
battles with the hardy Indians of 
‘Northern Chile. During the colonial 
period poetry flourished. In die re- 
volts against Spain poets, novelists, 
and essayists devoted themselves to 
working for liberty. Today political 
and social problems become the con- 
cern of miters, ivho use dieir pens to 
improve the conditions of dieir coun- 
tries. 

In 1825 Latin America was like a 
bewildered child: affectionate, yet 
lonely; eager, yet hesitant. She was 
standing alone, tightly clutching her 
newly won freedom from Spain. She 
was surrounded by the dangerous 
specters of disunity, chaos, and con- 
fusion. She glanced appealingly at die 
United States, swift, impetuous, glor)^- 
ing in strength and unity. A few far- 
sighted men like Jefferson, Clay, and 
Monroe observed ivith sincere and 
deep interest this admiration of Latin 
America for our country. These men 
kneiv that our constitution had ser\’ed 
as a model for the constitutions of 
Latin-American republics. But the 
majority of the North Americans 
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kneu* practically nothing about their 
Southern neighbors. 

Chile, ho'svever, made a direct ap- 
peal to the United States in 1810. 
Would it send “a battery of artil- 
ler)' and a printing press” to San- 
tiago? For Chile realized, as we must 
realize today and always, that the 
price of liberty is constant vigilance, 
and that words and weapons are 
of equal importance in defending this 
most precious of all possessions. The 
United States, knotting tvell the de- 
cisive part printed matter had played 
in winning her democracy, responded 
by sending a printing press "with three 
printers to maintain it. One of the 
most immediate results tvas the 
launching of the newspaper. La Au- 
rora (“Dawn of Day”) , die appear- 
ance of ivliidi caused ivild excitement. 
Eager citizens raced tlirough the 
placid sUeets of Santiago, stopping 
friends and strangers to read excerpts. 
To these serious-minded people it i\'as 
truly a dawn of a new way of life. 
For three hundred years no neiv in- 
fluences had permeated their 
thoughts. "Now,” they exulted, “our 
ignorance will be dispelled.” 

We must understand that in Latin 
America literature has a definite, driv- 
ing purpose behind it. Books are 
written to attack social abuses, to sup- 
port refonns, to suggest solutions to 
current problems. Political leaders arc 
often ivTiters; neu'spaper editors often 
become presidents of their countries. 

PCRIOD OF REVOLimON 

The intimate manner in which po- 
lidcal leaders, educators, and irritcrs 
fought together for deraocraq' is il- 
lustrated in the work of Bolivar’s 
friends, Josd Joaquin de Olmcdo and 


Andres Bello. Olmedo and Bello 
were known,as the Damon and Pythias 
of the independence movement. They 
first met in die city of London, ivherc 
each had gone to obtain help from 
England in winning freedom [or 
Latin America. They used their pens 
as effectively as Bolivar used his shin- 
ing sword. 

Jos6 Joaquin de Olmedo (1780- 
1847). Olmedo came from Ecuador 
inth its snoir-clad Cordillera pitted 
widi smouldering volcanoes. He was 
tall, handsome, ivith fiery’ black eyes, 
fine teeth, and a large nose of ■which 
he ivas very' proud, because he thereby 
resembled Vergil, Homer, and Ovid. 
He was a dynamic orator and active 
in the political life of his nation, rep- 
resenting Ecuador in Spain in 1810. 
When Bolivar had finally vanquished 
the Spaniards, Olmedo i\Tote the Lib- 
erator that he hoped to "make a com- 
position which will bear me with yon 
to immortality’.” His wish was granted 
in his poem, “Victory of Junin.” 
Though composed in 1825, its lines 
arc vibrant and timely today: 

If to Americans, O h'bertyl 
The solemn mission is by Heaven given 
To curb and tame die horrid beast of 
war, 

And over all die regions of die earth. 
And over all the waters of the seas 
To spread thy sovereign mlc’s imperial 
sivay. 

Fear not tvidi such a hero as Bolivar 
That error blind shall e'er obsairc thy 
light. 

That supentidon shall profane diy altars, 
That tyranny sliall dare affront thy laws. 

For dice shall be die glory, O Bolivar! 
For dice the right to break the yoke of 
kings, 

In their despite to enthrone die law on 
high. 
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Forev^er shall this glory last, ye nations. 
And irresistible your free estate 
Shall be before the might and hateful 
league 

Of all the tyrants that have svvom to 
crush you. 

If in a federal bond from pole to pole. 
In %var and peace ye live fore’er united. 
In union is your strength, union, O na- 
tions! 

That ye be 3l^va.ys free and ne%"er con- 
quered. 

A mightier wrk, Bolivar, is this union 
Than to destroy Spain's iron rod of power. 
And thou alone art worthy to achieve it. 

In gratitude for ‘'Victory of Junin" 
Bolivar sent Olmedo to London. It 
was there that he met Bello, with 
whom he formed a very close Mend- 
ship. When he left London to re- 
turn to Ecuador, he mote to Bello, 
""When you read this, I shall be far 
from London. But those whom we 
love are never far a^^vay. I take you, 
my dear Andres, into my heart, into 
my soul and very deep.” 

He mote few poems because he 
composed only when inspired and 
was satisfied only with perfection. 'T 
erase, tear up, correct, and ahvays it 
is bad.” His intense love for his na- 
tive city of Guayaquil, 'with its nar- 
row, cobbled streets and tiled roofs, 
brought him back from Europe in 
1828. In 1830 he was elected vice- 
president of Ecuador, but resigned to 
become mayor of his city. He re- 
mained in Ecuador until his deatli in 
1847. 

Andr^ Bello (1781-1865). A vis- 
itor to Caracas at the opening of the 
nineteentli century would soon have 
heard about the brilliant young 
scholar and poet, Andrds Bello. He 
was an imposing person, dogmatic, 
majestic, professorial. He graduated 


from the university with highest hon- 
ors. He taught the children of dis- 
tinguished families, among them 
Bolivar. He improvised verses, trans- 
lated Horace and Vergil, and mas- 
tered French and English. The latter 
language was a fortunate acquisition 
as he was soon to discover. In the 
early 1800’s Spain tried to keep from 
Latin America any news of revolu- 
tions for independence in other coun- 
tries. As one local colonial governor 
declared, ”An American has no need 
to know how to read. It is enough for 
him to reverence God and His rep- 
resentative, the king of Spain.” ‘But 
Paine's books, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the United States Con- 
stitution, and other revolutionar)’ ma- 
terials were smuggled into the land 
and read with a^udity by the secret 
literary society of whidi Bello was a 
bright star. In ISOS a copy of the 
London Times arrived in Caracas. At 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs it was 
handed to Bello to translate. He laid 
it aside temporarily. T'^vo days later 
he picked it up, started to read, and 
bolted from his chair, electrified by 
the ne^vs—the most exciting of the 
centuryl Napoleon had invaded 
Spain, dethroned King Ferdinand 
VII, placed his own brother, Joseph, 
on the tlu'one, and declared the 
Spanish colonies of -America under 
his rule. 

Caracas seethed. French emissaries 
arrived demanding fealty to the new 
king, Joseph Bonaparte. Caracas 
parried for lime, learned that Spain 
had revolted and was forming juntas 
to support King Ferdinand, then 
made its decision quickly— to expel 
tlie French invaders and send a com- 
mission to London to ask aid from 
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the English in this venture. As sec- 
retar}' of this commission Bello began 
his international career. An experi- 
enced political leader, Luis Ldpez 
Mendez, was chief of the junta. Simon 
Bolivar, twenty-three years old, -ivas 
tlie third member; but his fiery dis- 
position was not suited to diplomacy, 
and he soon returned from London 
to Venezuela. With him was another 
leader, Miranda. The two had one 
idea— to induce Venezuela to revolt. 

Bello remained in London and 
wTote long letters to the Times to 
awaken English sympathy for the 
cause of Soutli American independ- 
ence. Everything progressed smoothly 
until 1812; then tlie royalists in north- 
ern South America gained the upper 
hand. Miranda capitulated, and Bol- 
ivar left Venezuela to carry on the 
fight elsetvhere. Bello in London re- 
ceived no more funds. The junta col- 
lapsed. To earn his living he took a 
few students. Among tliem was 
charming Mary Ann Boyland, ^^’hom 
he married in 1815. He was ac- 
quainted with several British tmters 
and philosophers and tvhen groups of 
tltem met to discuss politics and in- 
ternational affairs, tlie air quivered 
with tlie violence of their debates. 
In' 1829 he went to the land of pur- 
ple lakes and thick forests, Cliilc, 
tliere to become tlie adviser to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. His bril- 
liant mind soon dominated the intel- 
lectual life, and in 1843 he became 
rector of the new University of Chile. 
Like many thoughtful people he 
found in a return to the soil an an- 
tidote for die poison of civic and per- 
sonal discord and international strife. 
In one of his poems he chants: 


O, youthful nations, ye who lift juiir 
heads 

Encircled with new laurel vreaths of \ic- 
tory, 

. Before the gaze of an astounded IFest! 

Do honor to tlie fields, with honor lead 
The farmer’s simple life, homely and 
frugal. 

Thus freedom shall abide ■with you for- 
ever. 

And ye shall ahrays airb 

Ambition and respect law’s sacred might. 

Bello "Was an exponent of the rather 
formal,' classic style of tmting. At 
eighty-four years of age he died, hon- 
ored and revered. If Olmedo tvas an 
example of devotion to home and 
city, Bello is a fine symbol of de- 
votion to a continent. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811- 
1888). ‘T come tvidi my fists crammed 
•with truthl” announced a young man 
rs'ith an imposing and dignified man- 
ner. This young man svas Domingo 
Sarmiento. He had just arrived in 
Chile after crossing the snovT Andes 
from Argentina, whence he had fled 
the tyranny of the dictator Rosas. 
He immediately entered the Chilean 
arena of literature and politics and 
tangled ■with Bello in a controversy 
about literature ■which attracted na- 
tional attention. He insisted that 
Chile should enlarge her mental scope 
and seek ideas from all people every- 
where. Immediately follo^ving the 
publication of a poem by Bello, Sar- 
miento retaliated with an article, 
“'Wffiy Arc There No Poets in Chile?” 
He answered the question by accus- 
ing the Chilean writers of keeping 
their old classic forms, stcrcoiypcti 
style, and worn-out subject matter. 
Barbs of angry criticism began to fly 
about his head. Bello's friends called 
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Sarmiento a foreign foe; Rosas de- 
manded that Chile return him to Ar- 
gentina to be tried for treason. But 
Sarmiento had friends, too. Manuel 
Montt, Minister of Education, advised 
the young radical, ^vith the shining 
light of genius in his eyes, to go 
abroad to study and report on educa- 
tion. Sarmiento “was transported udth 
happiness. One of his cherished 
wshes had been to visit the old and 
famous cities of Europe. He went first 
to France, which he admired for her 
wisdom and enlightened attitude. 
Spain he disliked, feeling it 'was too 
backward. Then he sailed to the 
United States, and he was delighted 
with our countr}'. Here ^vas what 
he had been searching for— a country 
where people had enough to eat and 
where people had a press that told 
them tvhat %v'as happening in all parts 
of the "tvorld, tvhere deserts ^vere be- 
ing conquered, and new fields cul- 
tivated. Best of all here was a man 
by the name of Abraham Lincoln, 
who was uttering flame-tipped words 
about the buhvarks of liberty and in- 
dependence. Sarmiento later 'v\Tote 
a life of Lincoln. It is interesting to 
consider the traits which these two 
men had in common. Botli %vere of 
humble origin, born in simple huts. 
Both were self-educated, straight- 
foiward, and nonacademic. Both 
were humanitarians, and both became 
presidents of tlieir countries. 

Sarmiento's admiration for tlie 
United States was so sincere and pro- 
found that Argentina accused him 
of dcar-cut prejudice in favor of the 
Nortiiern country. In the more than 
fifty books which he WTOtc there is 
hardly one in wliicli he does not make 


favorable mention of our cpunt3:y^ 
remember with gratitude the follow- 
ing tribute to the United States: 

Today, North America invades the 
imrld, not products and inventions, 
but with engineers, craftsmen, and ma- 
chinists who teach to produce greatly 
at little cost, how^ to dare all, and how to 
realize mar\*els. Not only in the useful 
arts, but also in the works of the intellec- 
tual, the North Americans are beginning 
to take their proper place. You are ac- 
quainted witli Cooper, ^Vashington Ining. 
Prescott, Bancroft, and Sparks, as his- 
torians of the first rank in American litera- 
ture, some of them even daring tlie clari- 
fying of certain episodes of European 
history; but also there is a great number 
of renowned 'writers who have treated die 
speculative questions of philosophy, po- 
litical economy, and theolog)\ Let it suf- 
fice to say that in the t'welve years up to 
1842, diere have been published one 
hundred and six original works of biogra- 
phy, one hundred and eighteen on Ameri- 
can geography and history, ninety-one on 
the same with respect to other countries, 
nineteen of philosophy, one hundred and 
three of poetry, one hundred fifteen 
novels, while almost at the same time 
three hundred eighty-nvo original Ameri- 
can works had been reprinted in England. 
. , . Orators and statesmen like Evcreii. 
AYcbsier, Calhoun, Clay arc equaled only 
in France and England. • . . Travelers, 
naturalists, archeologists, who venture to 
enrich and even remake science, are com- 
paratively abundant 

Sarmiento said, “The sdiools are 
the basis of prosperity and of tltc 
republic in the United States.’' He 
sent books and macliinery to Argen- 
tina and, when he returned, brought 
with him United States teachers, A^’ho 
introduced both the normal school to 
prepare teachers and the kindergar- 
ten. About forty of these teachers ar- 
rived in Argentina between 1870 and 
1898. !Many of tliem spent tlie rest 
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of their lives there. Their graves are 
honored today, and schools bear their 
names. 

While in tiie United States Sar- 
miento became a good friend of Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace Mann. The latter 
translated his book, FacundOy ^vhich is* 
an attack on the dictator Rosas. The 
English title is Life in the Argentine 
Republic in the Days of the Tyrants, 
or Civilization and Barbarism. 
Though this book contains historical 
errors, it remains great because it 
portrays human nature as it is; traits 
tvhich manifest tliemselves in destruc^ 
tive wars which sear and scar the face 
of the civilized "^vorld today. The first 
section concerns the life of the co^v- 
boy on the Argentine plains — a life 
of adventure and virility. Sarmiento 
shows that tlie Gaucho has a proud 
disdain for tlie city dweller can- 
not throw a fierce bull, who cannot 
halt a tiger with a poncho wapped 
about one hand to thrust into the 
animaPs mouth, whilst the other 
hand plunges a dagger into its heart. 
He shows how these accomplishments, 
tvith others related to overcoming ob- 
stacles and cliallenging nature, devel- 
oped in the Gaucho a high sense of 
individual importance and superior- 
ity whicli are predominant charac- 
teristics of the present-day Argentin- 
ians. 

The second part of the book con- 
tains this description of Faamdo: 

Faaindo %\-as short and thick-set in 
stature; his broad back supported upon 
a short neck a ^s*ell -formed head, cov- 
ered with very dense hair, black and 
curly. His slightly oval face \v*as sunk in 
a forest of hair; to this corresponded an 
equally thick beard, equally black and 
slid, which extended to his clicck bones, 
sufSdcntly pronounced to reveal a firm 


and tenacious wnll. His black eyes, full 
of fire and shadowed by hea^7 eyebrows, 
caused an involuntar)' sensation of terror 
in those who might some time cliance to 
gaze at him, for Faamdo never came 
face to face with anyone. From habit, 
from art, or from a desire always to make 
himself terrible, he ordinarily carried 
his head bent low and he looked tlirough 
his eyebrotvs. 

Sarmiento returned to Argentina in 
1851 and continued to attack Rosas, 
whose rule was weakening. Sarmiento 
decided to unite his fortunes with one 
of Rosas's former lieutenants. Gen- 
eral Jus to Jos6 de Urquiza, the gover- 
nor of the province of Entre Rios, In 
the battle of Monte Caseros in 1852 
Urquiza, with General Mitre at his 
side, totally defeated Rosas. 

Now began the stupendous task of 
rehabilitation. Urquiza became presi- 
dent in 1854, Mitre in 1862, Sarmiento 
in 1868. During the interv'ening pe- 
riod the wanderer again visited the 
United States as Argentina's minister. 
His stay 'was a continuous ovation. 
Congress invited him to preside over 
one of its sessions—an unusual honor. 
The University of Michigan presented 
him 'with an honorary' degree. Other 
educational and scientific societies 
honored him. Emerson and Long- 
fellow became liis friends. It w’as dur- 
ing these happy years in Washington 
that Sarmiento 'vvTotc his life of Lin- 
coln. He declared at tliat time. 

South America lacks antecedents of 
government in her own colonial history, 
for she must not ask light 'upon ihc art 
of governing from Felipe II or Fernando 
VII. Nothing better would be given its 
by France, whose publicists can only be 
pardoned, like the ^^agdalcn. for their 
much loving. The political scliool for 
SouUi America is in the United States, as 
tlie sharer of English liberties, as the 
creator of a government absolutely free 
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and very strong, by exception, -^vliidi in 
peace has built up the most prosperous 
nation oE the eardu 

WTiile this impetuous leader ^vas a 
representative in congress, follo^ving 
his presidential term, an argument 
occurred concerning the investment o£ 
800,000 pesos in a railway between 
San Fernando and Buenos Aires. Rep- 
resentatives considered this sura ex- 
cessive. Sarmiento, however, asserted 
the railway would soon be worth 
8,000,000 pesos. The incredulous 
laughter of the members stung him. 
He shouted, “80,000,000 pesosb' 
(More laughter.) “800,000,000 pesosl“ 
Then in a voice of thundering fuiy^ 
“I request the stenographers to make, 
record of this hilarity in the minutes, 
I wish the generations of the future 
to appreciate my unshakable confi- 
dence in the progress of my country 
and at the same time (sweeping the 
seats wdth a contemptuous glance) 
with tvhat kind of men I have had to 
contend!” The railroad of Argen- 
tina now represents a capital of more 
than 1,000,000,000 pesos, 

Sarmiento was a man of contrasts; 
he lived an international life, but he 
loved the solitude of an island in the 
green stillness of the Parana River. 
^Vhen he first stepped upon this is- 
land, he fired a shot into tlie air, imi- 
tating the gesture of the conquistadors 
on taking possession of new lands. He 
built three huts, made paths through 
the woods, and rowed in the waters 
that surrounded his idyllic retreat. 

During the last part of his life he 
lived '^vith his daughter, who had mar- 
ried a French painter. Jules Belin. In 
1886, on the advice of his doctor, 
Sarmiento went to Tucumdn. Stroll- 
ing on the streets one day, Sannienio 


was recognized by a crowd, who fol- 
lo’wed him in silence and respect. He 
was sincerely touched by tlteir af- 
fection and remarked, “As it hap- 
pened with Dante in Florence, they 
stop to look at me because I am the 
man who has been lowered into 
Hades.” Still seeking health, he went 
to Asuncion, the city '^chich is nestled 
in a curv'ing riverbank. But early 
one morning in September, 1888, 
while watching tlie sky turn from 
silver to gold, he fell asleep. On this 
day the sun looked its last upon one 
of the ^vorld's great men, a man \vho 
had declared, “There is nothing and 
there is no one who shall hinder me.” 

Jose Maria Heredia (1803-1839). 
Another great writer who lived in 
the United States for a brief time 
and worked hard for dcmocrac)' 'was 
the Cuban poet and patriot, Josd 
Maria Heredia. Cuban independence, 
while postponed until 1898, was the 
object of constant struggle from the 
days when other Spariish-American 
countries freed themselves from Spain. 
Because Heredia was an enthusiastic 
advocate of independence, he was ex- 
iled from his native land. He 'went 
to Boston, where he lived for a year 
in poverty and ill health, eking out a 
miserable existence by teaching a few 
classes in Spanish. The high point of 
tins period was a journey whicli he 
made to Niagara Falls. That mar- 
velous site inspired him to return to 
his ^mting. His “Ode to Niagara” is 
often called the finest description of 
tliat, cataract ever written. 

Ode to Niagara 

Tremendous torrent! for an instant hush 
The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 
Those widc-invohing shadows, that my 
eyes 
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May see the fearful beauty of thy facel 
I am not all umvortliy of thy sight. 

For from my very boyhood have I loved. 
Shunning the meaner track of common 
minds. 

To look on Nature in her loftier moods. 
At the fierce rushing of die hurricane, , 
At the near bursting of the thunderbolt, 
I have been touched ivith joy; and 'vvhen 
the sea 

Lashed by the wind hath rocked my bark, 
and showed 

Its yawning caves beneatlr me, I have 
loved 

Its dangers and the AvTath of elements. 
But never yet tlie madness of the sea 
Hath moved me as thy grandeur moves 
me now. 

Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 
Grow broken 'midst the rocks; thy cur- 
rent then 

Shoots omvard like die irresisdble course 
Of Destiny. Ah, terribly they rage— 

The hoarse and rapid whirlpools therel 
My brain 

Grows wild, my senses ivander, as I gaze 
Upon die huriying waters, and my sight 
Vainly would folloiv, as toward the verge 
Sweeps die wde torrent. Waves innumer- 
able 

Meet there and madden— irnves innumer- 
able 

Urge on and overtake the waves before. 
And disappear in thunder and in foam. 

They reach, they leap the barrier— the 
abyss 

Swallows insatiable the sinking waves. 

A diousand rainboics arch them, and 
woods 

Arc deafened with the roar. The violent 
shock 

Shaiters to vapor die descending sheets. 

A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and 
licaves 

The mighty pyramid of circling mist 
To heaven. The solitary hunter near 
Pauses with terror in the forest shades. . . . 

God of all trudi! in other lands I've seen 
Lying pliilosophers, blaspheming men, 
Questioners of thy mysteries, that draw 
Their fellows deep into impiety; 


And therefore doth my spirit seek diy 

face 

In earth’s majestic solitudes. Even here 
My heart doth open all itself to thee. 

In this immensity of loneliness 
I feci diy hand upon me. To my ear 
The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 
Thy voice, and I am humbled as I hear. 

From the United States Heredia 
went to live in Mexico. There he at- 
tracted wide attention, not only as a 
ivTiter, but as a judge of a federal 
court and an advocate of freedom. 
The centennial of Heredia's death in 
1939 attracted mucli attention. A 
project to erect a monument to him 
at Niagara Falls has not been carried 
out but offers an opportunity of doing 
justice to this great visitor, and also 
of more closely cementing relations 
among the Americas. 

Period of Organization and 
Disillusionment 

While 'the Latin Americans were 
wrestling with their problems,^ after 
winning independence, political divi- 
sions and dictators multiplied. Critics 
whined that their native lands wTre 
failures; that organization could not 
be adiieved; that a worse state pre- 
vailed than that of colonial times. 
But a worthy group of philosophers 
appeared to combat and disprove 
these false claims. Francisco dc Paula 
Gonzdlez Vigil of silver-rich Pent w’as 
a notable defender of liberalism. ]os6 
Victorino Lastarria waged a literary' 
battle for democracy' in Chile. An- 
otlicr friend of freedom w'as found in 
the person of the Ecuadorean Juan 
Montalvo (1833-1889), who exalted 
Christianity as the author of clctnoc- 
raq*. Many believed Montalvos pen 
responsible for the downfall of tlic 
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dictator*of Ecuador, Garda Moreno. 
He attacked the next ttv^o rulers of 
his country tvith equal fervor. His 
diatribe against Veintemilla is par- 
ticularly scathing: 

Ignado Veintemilla has not been and 
^vill not be a tyrant; his brain is so small 
that he is but slightly removed from the 
brute. His heart does not beat— it rral- 
lo%vs in a mass of mud. His are base, 
insane passions. His impulses are those of 
matter corrupted and stirred by the dedl; 
die first of them pride, the second avarice, 
the third lechery% the fourth anger, the 
fifth gluttony, the sixth enN^. the seventh 
laziness. This is the composition of that 
piece of flesh called Ignacio Veintemilla. 

Juan Bautista Alberdi (1810-'l884)* 
The greatest of all political rvriters 
during this epodt tvas the Argentinian 
Juan Bautista Alberdi, ^vhose book 
Bases jor the Organization of the At- 
gentme Republic had an important 
influence in the forming of the coun- 
try's constitution in 1853. He ^vas to 
Argentina tvhat Alexander Hamilton 
and the Federalists were to the United 
States. One of his books. The Crime 
of War, advocated the outlatvry of 
war in much the same way as some 
of our contemporar)^ North American 
writers since the first ^Vorld 'War 
have protested against armed strife. 
Alberdi, like some of his brilliant 
predecessors, tvas exiled by Rosas be- 
cause of his democratic beliefs (1837) . 

^Manuel Gonzalez Prada (1848- 
1918). From tliis galaxy of workers 
for democracy in Latin America, tve 
now pick another type, Manuel Gon- 
zdlez Prada of Peru. Pie teas the great 
critic and radical of his time. A bril- 
liant essayist, he was master of a 
faultless Castilian style, and the ac- 
knowledged leader of a whole group 
of young disciples. They, like him- 


self, satv nothing in life but suffering 
and abuses fay politicians. Prada's po- 
etry is severe, free of rhetoric, often 
filled w’ith satire. His prose, says one 
critic, "is the most limpid ever wtu- 
ten in Peru, the most chiseled in tlie 
Americas." 

In his youth Prada saw his coun- 
try humiliatingly defeated by Chile, 
causing the loss of her precious niuate 
fields. He observed the same cow'ard- 
ice and appeasement among politi- 
cians in his government as broiiglu 
the downfall of France in 1940. In- 
stead of harboring bitterness tow'ard 
Chile, he sought to show’ his otvn 
country that it must refonn. 

"Old men to the tomb, young men 
to the front," he said. Naturally 
young men rallied to him. He 
founded and edited numerous news- 
papers which were often suppressed. 
He fought military^ dictatorships; he 
believed ardently in democracy. His 
w’as "the most diamondlike spirit pro- 
duced by Peru, and one of the great- 
est by ti\c Americas." Disappointed 
in the slo'^v progress of his country', he 
attacked la menlira social ("the social 
lie”) . Despair overcame him at times. 
"Littleness abounds in evcryiliing," 
he says, "littleness in character, little- 
ness in heart. . . . IVhy deny human 
perversity? There are men w’ho kill 
by their very’ shadow, like the man- 
clrinecl of Cuba or the upas tree of 
Java." At sucli times he would laugh 
at friendship. "Our friends arc ac- 
cursed plots tv'here ^rc sow 'wheat and 
reap tveeds. . . , Why desire to live? 
If life w’cre a blessing, tlie surety -we 
have of losing it would of iuclf suf- 
fice to turn it into an evil.". 

Following this Peruvian critic a 
scliool of writers began to study the 
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weaknesses of their countries and to 
make an analysis of their people. 
They saiv a new imperialism in the 
United States, destined to overcome 
Latin America if she did not repair 
her weaknesses. They usually be- 
lieved in close relations ivuth Latin 
Europe. At this time three ^vriters, 
Zumeta of Venezuela, Argudas of Bo- 
livia, and Mendieta of Nicaragua 
AVTote books Avith practically the same 
title. The Sick Continent. 

Rufino Blanco Fombona. One of 
the most colorful of these social critics 
Avas Rufino Blanco Fombona, Avho Avas 
born in Venezuela in 1874. He Avas 
in and out of jail constantly until he 
moA'ed to Spain. He Avas a great re- 
former Avith a violent temper. He de- 
A'eloped the reputation among his 
friends of never returning home Avith 
his Avalking stick. During the day he 
Avas sure to have an argument Avith 
someone about a reform. The argu- 
ment groAving heated, Blanco Fom- 
bona Avould break his Avalking stick 
over the head of his opponent. There 
are stories about hoAV Blanco Fom- 
bona formed a dislike for the United 
States. One of these relates to an oc- 
casion Avhen the poet Avas conversing 
Avith a friend in Ncav York. An in- 
toxicated indiAodual Avho overheard 
them objected to their speaking Span- 
ish. A roAV occurred. Police inter- 
fered and took Blanco Fombona and 
his friend to jail for the night. This 
Avas an attack on tlreir dignity that 
they could never forget. 

In Political and Social Evolution of 
Spanish America, tliis critic studied 
the conflict of the classes during the 
Spanish domination. He argued that 
civil Avars are explained by the mixed 
Indian populations, sparsity of in- 


habitants, scarcity of railroads, ig- 
norance, and lack of liberty. In spite 
of tliese things he believed in the 
great destiny of the continent. He 
Avorked out tliese problems in his tAvo 
novels translated into English under 
the titles, The Man of Iron and The 
Man of Gold. 

For his Avork on the life of his 
compatriot, Simdn BoHvar— a mani- 
festation of Blanco Fombona's patrio- 
tism— he Avas elected to the Academy 
of History in Spain. He has filled 
many diplomatic posts. As governor 
of the federal territory of Amazonas, 
a grim region near the Colombian 
frontier Avhere laAv Avas largely a mat- 
ter of personal opinion, he became 
familiar Avith scenes, types of people, 
and situations that have been re- 
created in several of his stories. 

The great interest in Blanco Fom- 
bona’s Avorks is attested by their hav- 
ing been translated into many foreign 
languages: English, French, Italian, 
Russian, and SAvedish. His short 
stories are characterized by brcA-ity, 
irony, and Auvid emotional effect. 

AGauchoEpic. About 1870 Buenos 
Aires began to forget its country 
cousins and transform itself into a 
European dty. French literature Avas 
all the style. All at once the public 
Avas made atvare of the great riches 
it possessed in the colorful life of 
its Gauclros, or coAvboys. In 1872 the 
greatest poem ever Avritten about coav- 
boy life Avas published. It Avas en- 
titled Martin Fierro, after a certain 
Argentine plainsman. The author, 
Jose HemSndcz, initiated a ncAV 
kind of American literature, Avhicli 
has since become popular— the col- 
lecting of folk songs Avhich record tfie 
customs of a strong frontier people. 
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The greatest of modem Spanish wit- 
ers, Miguel de Unamuno, says: 

Martin Fierro is the most profoundly 
Spanish of all Spanish-American tvriting. 
When a minstrel of tlie pampas beneath 
an ombre tree, in die boundless calm of 
the desert or in the peaceful, starlit 
night, sings to his guitar die monotonous 
songs of Martin Fierro, dien die Gauchos 
hear urih deep emotion the poetiy' of 
their pampas. They feel surging from die 
depths of their soul the echoes of this 
mother country, Spain. 

The Payadores. The best* of these 
singers were called payadores. Many 
stories are told of the skill of these 
singers in playing and composing. 
Often two rival payadores met, and 
then the fun began. Men bet their 
horses, their ponchos, their month’s 
pay, on their favorite payador. At 
night around the campfire the con- 
test tvould begin, and one of the con- 
tenders would sing a stanza that he 
had composed on the spot. The other 
•would carry on the story widiout hesi- 
tation. One of tliese stories is about 
the Gaucho who wanted to court the 
lady of his clioice, ’ but he could 
neither sing nor play. This called for 
ingenuity. He caught a handful of 
crickets and put them inside his 
guitar. At dusk he stood beneath the 
balcony of his beloved's house. The 
aiekets, acaistomed to sing at that 
hour, burst forth into a melody of 
su’cci sounds. The effect was so novel 
that the lady was delighted, and the 
Gaucho's suit tvas rewarded, 

Modeunism 

Modernism is tlie name given to 
the most important period of Latin- 
Amcrican literature. The movement 
began about 1890. Weary of the old 


models, and with a new’ appreciation 
of German, French, Russian, and 
Nortli American literature, -writers be- 
gan to break aw’ay from old forms. 
Liberty of expression, free verse, and 
nets' metric combinations came into 
being. Spiritual restlessness led to 
an analysis of “our tortured and com- 
plex soul,” as one of tlie WTiters ex- 
pressed it. This netv group avowed 
that its “mission is to sing again of 
America, of Columbus, and Bolivar.” 
It claimed to present Latin-American 
ideals and aspirations. 

Ruben Dario (1867-1916). The out- 
standing genius of this scliool w’as 
Rubdn Dano of Nicaragua. He has 
WTitten with such beauty of form and 
sentiment that he is regarded by many 
as the greatest of modern lyricists. 
It is in Dario that tlie undertone of 
despair wliich cliaracterized tliis en- 
tire scliool finds its most arresting 
voice. 

Dario W'as bom in Nicaragua in 
1867. An unhappy married life sepa- 
rated his mother and father, and the 
boy spent his youtli under the guard- 
ianship of different persons and in dif- 
ferent countries of Central America. 
At an early age he gained the reputa- 
tion of a genius both in Nicaragua 
and in El Salvador. While visiting 
Chile in his early nventies, he iras of- 
fered a position on the editorial staff 
of La Epoca of Santiago. He ac- 
cepted the position and immediately 
started on his career as a literary fig- 
ure of tlie first magnitude. It was in 
Chile that he wrote his famous col- 
lection of poems entitled Azul, mean- 
ing “blue,” a color which to him was 
symbolic of his ideals and dreams. 
This initial work in modemisTn 
caused a sensation. Before leaving 
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Chile, he was named correspondent 
for La Nacion, the famous daily of 
Buenos Aires. That position, 'which 
rendered him an income for life, as- 
sured him the leisure necessary for 
good 'ivriting. 

Dario returned to his native Nica- 
ragua for a brief stay. His govern- 
ment appointed him to represent that 
republic in Madrid during the fes- 
tivities in honor of the great discov- 
erer, Columbus. Through travel in 
Spain and later in France, Dario met 
personally many poets and literary 
men who had influenced him. He 
'^vas an ardent admirer of Victor 
Hugo, Verlaine, and otlier French 
UTiters. His salon became the social 
center of Latin-American artists and 
%mters. 

Dario’s philosophy of enjoying to- 
* day because tomorrow will bring dis- 
appointment is expressed thus: 

Rejoice in the sun, in the pagan 
light of its fires; 

Rejoice in die sun, because tomorrow 
ye will be blind. 

Rejoice in the earth, %shich a 
sure blessing incloses; 

Rejoice, because ye are not yet 
buried in its bosom. 

It was in his beloved Paris that 
Dario met a young Mexican poet who 
was to become his lifeiong friend, 
Amado Neiv'o. Nerv^o had made his 
way in poverty to Paris, the mecca 
of ever)' Latin-American tmter. The 
already well-established Dario took in 
the young, unknoum witer and gave 
him a home. They became insepara- 
ble friends. 

This lifelong friendship that began 
in Paris reminds us of the friendship 
of Bello and Olmeda, begun in Lon- 


don fifty years before. In Madrid 
stands a beautiful monument mark- 
ing the devotion of that dty to the 
two poets. On one side of the stone 
is sculptured the likeness of Ruben 
Dario; on the other that of Amado 
Nerv'o. 

Dario tasted all that is s^veet and 
bitter in life. He was crowmed %ritli 
many honors. His cosmopolitan life 
was spent in Paris, Madrid, Buenos 
Aires, and New York. But this Bo- 
hemian existence palled on him. His 
last days, ^vhicli he spent in Spain, 
were days of disillusionment. 

Dario was one of a group of Latin- 
Amei'ican vTiters (which included 
Rodo, Blanco Fombona, and Manuel 
Ugarte) , who were frightened at die 
advances made by the United States 
£ollo^v'ing die Spanish-Amcrican ^Va^. 
Dario UTote a fierce attack on the 
United States, dedicating the poem to 
Theodore Roosevelt as die instigator 
of die revolt in Panama. This poem 
became so popular that ft was red ted 
in the schools and at literary events 
all over La dn America. A port cl 
die poem reads as follows: 

Tis only with die Bible or AValt ^\^li^ 
man's verse. 

That you, the mighty hunter, are readied 
by other men. 

You’re primitive and modem, youVe 
simple and complex, 

A veritable Nimrod, with aught of Wash- 
ington. 

You are tbe United States; 

You arc the future foe 
Of free America that keeps its Indian 
blood. 

That pra)"s to Jesus Christ, and speaks in 
Spanish still. 

You arc a fine example of a strong and 
haughty race. , . , 

The United States are rich; they're potver- 
ful and great; 
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They join the cult of Mammon to that of 
Hercules, 

And when tlicy stir and roar the very 
Andes shake, . . . 

And though you count on all, one thing 
is lacking— God! 

f 

Fortunately, years after^vard, Dario 
saw things in a different light. He 
made up for his former attack by 
wiling another poem entitled Saluta- 
cion alAguila ("Salute to tlie Eagle") , 
as a welcome to the delegation from 
the United States at die Third Pan- 
American Conference at Rio de Ja- 
neiro in 1906. Here he prays for the 
political and material success of Nordi 
America. If die Eagle will remember 
that the Condor, as his brother, exists 
also in the lofty heights, they together 
may achieve miracles. Swept along 
by the theme, he prays: 

Peace to stupendous America! Peace in 
the name of God! 

And as hers is the center of a new culture 
That spreads its principles from north to 
south. 

Let us build a nCAv union tliat unfurls a 
new derice; 

The Star Spangled Banner with its red, 
white, and blue. 

Amado Nervo (1870*1919). Amado 
Nert'o was born in a little country 
town on the west coast of Mexico in 
one of the wildest regions in America. 
His devout mother made a fifteen- 
day trip in a stagecoach to take her 
young son to a school where he began 
to prepare for the priesthood. It W’as 
not long before he abandoned his 
studies and made his way alone to 
Mexico City. There he liad all the 
adventures and encountered all the 
trials supposed to aw’ait a young pov- 
erty-stricken poet in a big city. Hun- 
gry' and discouraged, he took a job in 


a grocery^ store—not so much for the 
meagre wage as for the chance of 
getting wapping paper on wdiich he 
could tvrite his verses. Later he be- 
came a famous poet. 

Follo^ving a custom in Latin-Ameri- 
can countries' of making their dis- 
tinguished literary men diplomatic 
representatives, Mexico appointed the 
poet to the diplomatic service in 1905 
and assigned him to Spain. During 
his thirteen years of residence in Ma- 
drid he ivTote nventy-one of his 
twenty-nine published volumes. His 
last post was in Buenos Aires, w’here 
he 'was ovenvhclmed '^ritli attentions 
and invitations to read tlie produc- 
tions of his pen. 'WTien journeying 
to this city he passed through New^ 
York. There, at Columbia Univer- 
sity, he entertained a large audience 
by reading, among other of his po- 
ems, La Ram de Bronce ("The 
Bronze Race”) . A part of this poem 
is as follows: 

Fm only a spark, 

Make me a fire; 

Fm only a string. 

Make me a l)Te; 

I*m only an ant hill, 

Make me a mountain; 

Fm only a drop, 

Make me a fountain; 

I'm only a feather. 

Make me a wing; 

Fm only a rag, 

Make me a king! 

Nerv'o is beloved by all Latin Amer- 
ica as the dreamer and mystic who 
exalts suffering as life's great tcadicr. 
Thomas & Kempis, Saint Prands of 
Assisi, and Jesus Christ were his 
heroes. 

Concerning Christ he said: "Cast 
him out of Nazareth, and he will fill 
tlic earth. Cast him out of the earth. 
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and he irill fill history. Cast him out 
of history, and he %vill fill the In- 
finite.'' 

In spite of such faith, Nen^o was 
drawn a^sray from his early devotion 
to the Church and wandered in many 
philosophical by^vays. This makes the 
study of the inner life of Amado 
Nerv'o as fascinating as his poetry^ He 
is typical of the land of his birth, 
where both religion and skepticism 
find a place. If Nerv^o could have been 
a thoroughgoing skeptic or a thor- 
oughgoing mystic, he might have 
been satisfied. But he could give him- 
self completely to neither. He later 
came to believe that helpfulness to 
others tv*as the essence of religion. 
He declared: 'Tf thou hast performed 
a good deed, thou hast unquestion- 
ably felt a secret joy proportionate to 
the disinterestedness of that deed. 
This joy is God. Thus he manifests 
himself to the soul." 

Nerv^o died while attending a Pan- 
American Child Conference at Monte- 
video in 1919. His funeral was one 
of the finest tributes ever paid to an 
individual on the American Conti- 
nent, Argentina furnished a battle- 
ship to convey his body to his native 
Mexico. As the ship proceeded up 
through the South Atlantic, distin- 
guished delegations from Brazil, Cuba, 
and otiicr countries tool; their places 
in the funeral procession, which 
stopped from time to time at various 
ports, where honors were rendered to 
the poet, WTicn the procession anaved 
at VeraoTiz, a national holiday was 
declared by the Mexican government, 
since the ^^dlole nation seemed de- 
sirous of rendering honor to tltcir 
beloved singer. 

The following extract from his 


prose will help us to understand the 
essentially religious spirit of this great 
%vriter: 

If you are small, rejoice; for your small- 
ness ser\'es as a foil for the largeness of 
others throughout the universe; because 
this smallness constitutes tiie essential rea- 
son for their largeness; and because, for 
them to be large, they have need that you 
should be small, just as the mountain, to 
stand out, must rise among hills, ridges, 
and peaks. 

If you are large, rejoice; because the in- 
visible is revealed in you in a more ex- 
cellent way; for you are one of Uic eternal 
architect’s successes. 

If you arc well, rejoice; because in ypu 
the forces of nature have readied ma- 
turity and harmony. 

If you are ill, rejoice; for tlicre are fight- 
ing in your organism conirar)’ forces, 
which perhaps arc seeking a beautiful 
result; because in you is striring that 
divine alchemist called Pain. 

If you are rich, rejoice; for all the 
favors that fate has placed in your hands, 
tliat you may dispense them. 

If you arc poor, rejoice; bec.ausc your 
irings irill be lighter, and life will keep 
you less pinioned; for the Father will 
work in you, more readily than in die 
rich, the dear periodical miracle of the 
daily bread. 

Rejoice, if you love; because you arc 
more like God dian others. 

Rejoice, if you arc loved; because there 
is in this a wonderful predestination. 

Rejoice, if you arc small; rejoice, if you 
are laige; rejoice, if you have good health: 
rejoice if you have lost it; if you arc poor, 
rejoice. Rejoice if you arc loved: if you 
love, rejoice. Rejoice aheap, aheays re- 
joice. 

Period of Aavakenixg 

Jose Enrique Rodo (1872-1917). 
The end of the ninetccnili century’ 
marked in South .‘Vmerica an aivaken- 
ing in spiritual ideals and principles. 
Jos^ Enrique Rod6, the greatest writer 
of that time and perhaps in all South 
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American history, stands out as a cru- 
sade for ideals. His life and ^vritings 
illustrate the happiness that can come 
from follo^ving one’s inner spiritual 
desires. They sho^v also tlie final dis- 
illusionment ■whicli comes at behold- 
• ing the triumph of baser forces. Rodo 
ivas born in Monte\adeo, Uruguay, in 
1872 of a Uruguayan mother and a 
Spanish father. At four years of age 
he read fairly ^vell. At eleven he •svas 
editor of a boy’s newspaper. At 
twenty-ttvo he received from the Uni- 
versity of ^Montevideo its highest 
degree in literature. Following the 
publication of a collection of sonnets 
and essays he was appointed professor 
of literature at the University of 
Montevideo. This position enabled 
him to finish his famous study about 
the Nicaraguan poet, Rub^n Dario, 
and the most famous of all his works, 
Ariel. He resigned his professorship 
at tlie university in order to enter 
politics. He was elected to the Uru- 
guayan congress, edited a nets'spaper, 
and represented Uruguay at the Cen- 
tenary celebration of the Republic of 
Chile. He performed important 
duties for several Uruguayan presi- 
dents. tie became disillusioned by tlie 
political life of the countr)' and what 
seemed to him a tendency to move 
away from democracy. 

During the first IVorld War he -was 
appointed as the representative in 
Europe of a Buenos Aires magazine. 
But his spirit was already broken. 
After he went to southern Italy, his 
friends lost sight of him. Later, they 
found him dead in a country inn. 
Thus ended the life of a great hu- 
manist, whose ideals could find no 
fulfillment in a materialistic world, 
lorn by war. 


Rod6's most famous book Artel (the 
name of a character in Shakespeare’s 
Tempest) is set in the familiar scene 
of the classroom. A beloved professor 
calls his students around him for their 
last meeting of the year. The old 
teacher, pours out his heart to his 
students. He begs them to clioose not 
the spoils of politics and riclies, but 
the ivorship of tlie inner life. They 
must live their democracy. Flis ideal 
for America is the preservation of 
Latin-American dreams in this prosaic 
modern age. They ' must unite the 
strength of Christianity and the beauty 
of Grecian philosophy. All people are 
not the same— inequality is the rule of 
life. Never seek the low level of the 
crowd. Rivalry and utilitarianism 
are essential attributes of the young 
North American democraq'. The ex- 
cess of activity, the growing power 
of riches and commercialism in Nortli 
America, ivork against the ideals of 
South America. So Rod6, the inspir- 
ing leader of young men, told the 
university students in 1900. Later 
Latin-American witers condemned 
him as impractical. 

Gabriela Mistral (1880- ). The 

trio, Dario, Rod6, and Nervo, all died 
■witliiii three years of each other, in 
1916, 1917, and 1919. With their 
passing, the leading poet in His- 
panic-Amcrica is a woman— Gabriela 
Mistral. In one respect, at least, she 
is superior to all of them— in her deep 
sympathy for humanity, her great 
social passion. She has moved away 
from orthodoxy out into a broad, so- 
cial interpretation of Clnistianity. A 
strong statement of her faith was 
■written in an open letter to Dr. 
Alfredo Palados of Argentina, in- con- 
nection with the Conference on Chris- 
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tian Work in Montevideo in 1925. 
Dr. Palacios had %vritten an open 
letter refusing an invitation to attend 
the conference. He did not believe 
that religion would help solve social 
questions. Gabriela Mistral chal- 
lenged Palacios on his assertion. The 
ensuing newspaper debate caused 
much interest. The Chilean poet 
urged co-operation between Protes- 
tants and Catholics in overcoming the 
enormous trend to^vard materialism 
in Latin America. 

Before this literary debate the 
Spanish-speaking world had begun to 
awaken to the fact that this unpre- 
tending sclioolteacher possessed the 
ability to arouse in her readers the 
noble sentiments of Christian piety 
and service for childhood. In 1922 
the minister of Mexico to Chile in- 
vited Gabriela Mistral to visit Mexico. 
So popular was she in Mexico that 
she remained there for nearly two 
years. Following this, she made a brief 
visit to the United States, to Italy, 
Spain, and other European countries, 
and widened her fame until it reached 
every corner of the world. In the few 
weeks in whicli she stayed in the 
United States she came into contact 
with representatives of its idealistic 
school of thought and began to appre- 
ciate what the Latin Americans call 
Yanqcclaiidia, 

Chile welcomed her home with 
great enthusiasm. The government 
appointed her as a consul, and she 
has served her country’ in this capacity 
in Madrid, in Lisbon, and in Central 
America, She has been aaivc in tlic 
Intcmational Commissions of Inicl- 
lectual Co-operation of tlic League of 
Nations. She has become a world citi- 
ren, traveling whereva* she hears the 


call of humanity and international 
friendship. 

The witings of Gabriela Mistral are 
scattered in the periodicals of Europe 
and America. The United States had 
the privilege of bringing out the 
first complete volume of her poems, 
entitled Dcsolacion, The following 
poem sho^vs the poet’s admiration for 
childhood: 

Little Hands 

O little hands of children, 

O little asking hands. 

Thine arc the world’s green \’allc)'S, 
Thine are its golden strands. 

O little hands of children 
Molded so saun fine 
The golden sheaves bend lowly 
To touch tliy dimpled line. 

O little anxious hands 
Under the trees upstrctchcd, 

TIic reddening fruit, the swelling buds 
Arc diinc, are tliinc, all thine. 

Thine arc the golden combs 
Dripping ’\sadi honey sweet. 

And man? Alas! he passes 
Nor secs nor understands. 

O little pleading hands 
Hands of earth’s humble and lowly. 
Blessed arc they who fill thee 
Blessed arc tlicy and holy. 

And blessed, oh blessed an thou 
Who hearing and heeding their plea, 
Restore to their .asking hands 
Tlic world of tlicir heritage. 

Tin: Novel 

Poetry* and political WTitings have 
been more popular in Latin America 
Uian the novel. Writers of novels 
have usually been more anxious to 
cmphasi7c a truth or to bring about 
tltc downfall of a dictator than to 
WTiic an interesting sion*. That is 
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the case o£ one o£ the earliest Ar- 
gentine novels translated into English, 
Amalia. 

Amalia. Written primarily as an 
indictment of the Argentine dicta- 
tor Rosas, who had exiled the author, 
Jos6 Mdrmol, die action o£ Amalia 
centers on attempts to overthrow the 
dictator by men who are working 
against him in Montevideo, in Buenos 
Aires itsel£, and in the southern prov- 
inces o£ Argentina. Rosas is pictured 
as keeping his men in mortal £ear o£ 
him, in exuldng in the blood lost 
by rebellious subjects. He forces his 
daughter to associate with die riffraff 
who have joined him and to bear their 
insults ■without complaint. He seems 
to have kindness for no one, only zeal 
for keeping die country under his 
iron hand. His unscrupulous sister- 
in-law heads a network of spies. If she 
discovers anything suspicious in the 
actions of a citizen, he is immediately 
imprisoned or killed, and liis wealth 
is confiscated. 

The plot revolves around Eduardo, 
who attempts to escape to Montevideo 
to join an army opposing Rosas. He 
and his companions are set upon by 
Rosas’s men. Eduardo, seriously 
■wounded, is rescued by his friend 
Daniel, who takes him to the home 
of his cousin, Amalia; Amalia nurses 
the wounded man and insists on his 
remaining ■\vidi her until he is irell. 
Before he leaves, his ■whereabouts is 
discovered. He escapes, remains ais'ay 
for a time, then returns to marry 
Amalia. Just as the wedding cere- 
mony is concluded, Rosas’s soldiers 
break into the house, and Eduardo 
and Daniel are killed. 

This stor)’, ivTitten by a romanticist, 
exaggerates Rosas’s cruelty. However, 


it gives a fairly accurate account of 
Argentine life in 1850. At the present 
time the novel is especially interesting, 
for it shots’s a government in ■whidi 
dictatorship has no regard for indi- 
vidual rights and personal property 
and ■which maintains itself by terror- 
izing the citizens. 

Maria. The famous novel, Maria, 
wTitten by the Colombian, Jorge 
Isaacs, is a beautiful, sentimental de- 
scription of life on a large frontier 
in Colombia in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It is tlie novel 
^vhich has had a wdde circulation 
in Latin America, and it is also well 
known in English translation in the 
United States. Maria, as a baby, is 
taken into her rich uncle’s home and 
is treated as a member of tlie devoted 
family. She and Ephrain, her oldest 
cousin, are just beginning to fall in 
love ■^vhen he goes off to the city 
to spend six years at school. Upon 
his return their romance flourishes. 
Ephrain’s father opposes the mar- 
riage and, though he finally gives his 
consent, it is on the condition that 
tlie boy shall go aivay again for a long 
period of study, this time to Eurojic 
to become a doctor. Maria becomes 
ill while he is gone and dies at tlie 
hour of his return. 

The story tells more than the his- 
tory' of a tli^varted love. Ephrain and 
his father administer the affairs of the 
hacienda. The boy goes on exciting 
hunting excursions into the depths of 
the jungles. He and his college friends 
discuss literature and philosophy. The 
portrayal of family life and of the 
beauties of the Colombian countryside 
are excellent. 

Broad and Alien Is the IVorld. The 
novel has recently had a new birth 
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in Latin America. It is being mdely 
used today as a means o£ social re- 
form. A publishing house in New 
York in 1940 offered a prize for the 
best novel witten that year in Latin 
America. Both the first and second 
prizes were awarded for stories that 
advocated the improvement of the 
Indian. The brilliant young Perurian, 
Giro Alegria, 'won first prize ’^vith liis 
book. Broad and Alien Is the World, 
Alegria is a member of the leftist 
political party of Peru, called Apra. 
He was exiled from Lima by the con- 
servative government and ivent to live 
in the backwoods of Peru among the 
Indians. He took up -writing as a 
means of reforming the abuses of the 
Indians. Although his book contains 
episodes as exciting as any that have 
ever been witten, it did not win the 
prize for that reason. Its chief im- 
portance lies in its absorbing descrip- 
tions of Indian life in Peru. The novel 
concerns itself with the plight of the 
Indians in their relationships to the 
aristocratic landotsmers and govern- 
ment officials. We are first shotra the 
deep tranquillity of Indian com- 
munal life and the absorbing love 
of the people for the land and 
crops whicli are theirs. Here are 
some passages which illustrate Ale- 
gria’s style: 

Fatigue ahs'ays makes the journey home 
seem longer. But as llicy started dou*n 
the last slope the)' saw afar the friendly 
lights of tiie village, glimmering sweetly 
in the darkness. This sight chccrcd them 
and gave them nc^v strcngtli. Tlierc were 
their homes, tlicir land, cvcrj'thing tliat 
■VN-as their life and tlicir happiness. . . • 
They forgot their iv’carincss, and even the 
horses in spite of the brambles quickened 
their pace. . . . 

The crop sv'as dirided among the vil- 


lagen, according to their needs, and the 
remainder was to be kept for sale. 

Somebody had spilled a little wheat in 
the. square, and Rosendo Maqui began to 
shout: 

“Gather that wheat up, gather it up 
right a-svay. I would rather see money 
throivTi atray than God *5 grain, our food, 
man's blessed nourishment." 

Gradually one begins to see tlie man- 
ner in which these Indians are being 
kept in poverty and ignorance through 
the greed of the aristocrats, who think 
of them as little better titan animals. 
The fol lotting quotation, masterful 
in its simplicity, shows 'well this at- 
titude; 

Porfirio Medrano, who was beside Ro- 
sendo, remarked: 

"The ricli arc ahmys rich, and for all 
its weight, money never comes doim . . 

The mayor nodded liis head and ut- 
tered one of those plirases for which he 
had been long famous: 

"And if it docs come down, it falls on 
the ground so that the poor man has to 
grovel to get it,” 

Alegrfa's passion for reform carries 
the reader along from one interesting 
situation to another. Not only is he 
eloquent in his plea for tiic cause of 
the Indian, but his beautiful style, 
almost poetical in quality, makes of 
the book an outstanding literary' con- 
tribution. 

El Indio. In Mexico the annual 
prize offered by the government was 
won, in 193S, by a novel concerned 
-Nrith the treatment of tlic Mexican 
Indians. The author, Gregorio L6pez 
y Fucnies. gives his hook tlic simple 
title, El Indio. No character is named, 
no village identified in this book. 
This may seem somewhat strange to 
Anglo-Saxon readers, yet die innova- 
tion is refreshing The author’s sincere 
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concern for tlie Indians is manifest in 
the discourse between the bureau* 
cratic town officials and the sympa- 
thetic, tolerant schoolmaster. The 
former, who had always maltreated 
the Indians, speaks first: 

'"They are loafers, drunkards, thiev’es— 
a disgrace to the country^ If the federal 
government would only give me the au- 
thority, I would march into all the 
ranchos with blood and fire and kill them 
off like beasts of the junglel" 

The sdioolmaster listened patiently for 
awhile and tlien said quietly, “Well, I 
have a different theorj^ about this ques- 
tion of the natives. Some think tlie In- 
dian settlements should be colonized wth 
whites; otliers consider that the problem 
can be solved wth sdiools— those 'who 
hold that idea have created the word 
“assimilation"; but to accomplish that we 
need more than sdiools. The fact that 
tlie Indians have fled to the wildest part 
of the sierras shows only one thing— 
tlicy do not trust us. . . . The truth is 
this: they have a profound distrust of 
us, stored up tlirough the centuries. We 
have always deceived tliem and now they 
believe in nothing except their own mis- 
fortunes. . . - They mistrust us on a scale 
that begins at the lowest levels of the 
\'allcy and reaches from the edges of the 
rivers to the highest mountain peaks. . . . 
Tiiey climbed as if escaping from a flood, 
until tliey came to where tliey live now." 

“But your theory, seiior?" 

“My thcorj' rests on restoring confi- 
dence by kindness, because fortunately 
the Indians are appreciative. Give them 
some real help. For this, tiiere is nothing 
like roads, Flighways tcadi the language 
better tlian sdiools. Then bring the 
teacher— someone who knows the customs 
and feelings of tlie Indians. Given such 
consideration, they ivould work mudi bet- 
ter— either on the land that they have or 
tlie land that would be given to tliemJ* 

Anyone who is even slightly famil- 
iar wiili tlic Mexican people and the 


ne^v effort to incorporate the Indian 
into national life will gain from El 
Indio the content and color that make 
the facts live. 

* Don Segiindo Somhra* Turning to 
Argentina, we find another type of 
development which represents certain 
aspects of national life. A versatile 
ower of a big Argentine estancia, or 
cattle ranch, Ricardo Giiiraldes, in his 
story, Don Scgtmdo So7nbra, gives us 
a realistic and understanding picture 
of the activities of an Argentine cow- 
boy, a real Gaudio who li^’ed on the 
author’s ranch. Giiiraldes was born 
in Buenos Aires in IS89. He was a 
member of a large ranch-o^vning class 
that ruled the country. He spent most 
of his time in travel. His last days 
were spent in Paris, where his success 
as an author was first recognized. 

The book, jDo?z Segundo Sornbra^ 
was published in 1926 and immedi- 
ately brouglit fame to its author. 
Around the life of Don Segundo were 
' woven descriptions of bronco-busting, 
round-ups, camp-fire stories, fights, 

* and all the varied experiences so ‘fas- 
cinating in the life of the Argentine 
pampa. Waldo Frank, in his introduc- 
tion to the English translation, says 
that tliis book occupies in Argen- 
tinian letters a place not unrelated 
to Huckleberry Finn in the United 
States. Both books tell an exciting 
story of adventure from the stand- 
point of a boy, in a boy’s own lan- 
guage; the boys in both stories arc 
typical products of their respective 
worlds. Yet these arc' more than ad- 
venture stories, for tlicy give classic 
pictures of the traditions of the com- 
mon people. 

* The closing words of Don Segundo 
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Somhra tell o£ the separation of the 
young man, after he had inherited a 
fortune, from his old foster father, 
Don Segundo: 

Litde by little my new character and 
tastes developed. . , . The lessons of my 
teacher, Don Leandro, the books, a 
few visits ... to Buenos Aires, gradually 
made me over to ^vhat is called an edu- 
cated man. Yet nothing could take the 
place of my experiences on the ranch. 
Though I would follow the new road, 
something untamed and hostile from my 
old life still remained. 

This afternoon I faced the hardest blow 
of all. [I had to say goodbye to my old 
godfather.] It was impossible to hold him 
back any longer. I had begged. ... But 
he was bom to go— always to go. And the 
attraction of a trail was too strong in me 
not to make me understand how, for Don 
Segundo, life and the road were one. 

So the young hero and the old 
man ride over the hills to the spot 
where they had agreed to say good-by. 
They clasp hands in silence. The 
young man, remaining with his new 
book learning, watches his old Gaucho 
friend, fleeing from the oncoming 
machine age, ride over the hill and 
disappear. As he sees the figure of 
the old cowboy for the last time, sil- 
houetted against the sky at sundown, 
he realizes that it is good-by forever. 
Thus ends the book: 

a shadow!” I exclaimed. 
Then I thought, almost violently, about 
ray godfather. Should I pray or should 
I allow my sadness simply to flow? I know 
not how many tlioughts ovenvhelmcd my 
loneliness. But they were tlie tilings tliat 
a man docs not confess even to himself. 
I concentrated my mind on tlic small 
details of the moment. I turned my horse 
about and slowly returned to the ranch. I 
moved as one whose lifeblood was gradu- 
ally oozing out of his veins. 


17S 

The Vortex. La Voragine (**Thc 
Vortex”) is anoilier type of stor}-. It 
is 'tmtten by tlic young Colombian 
poet, Jose Eustasio Rivera, 'idiose 
death in New York in 1937 was 
mourned by his many admirers in the 
United States, as well as in Latin 
America. His book is unique in all 
Latin-American literature— a thrilling 
account in gripping prose of human, 
animal, and plant life in the tropics. 
It describes a journey of the author 
and his companions to the ^vi\d 
jungles of the Amazon Valley. The 
cruelties practiced by man and nature , 
alike in that dark, over-powering, 
mysterious world tciTify the reader. 
No one can fail, for example, to be 
moved by the description of the inva- 
sion of an entire community by an 
array 'of tropical ants. Tlicy move in 
and possess a whole section of land. 
All life, human and animal, must flee 
before that devastating army of ants. 
Equally moving is the picture of the 
rubber workers and the repulsive sur- 
roundings under which they labor. 

Like several other outstanding 
Latin-.Amcrican novels, The Vor(cx 
reveals the feeling of discontent and 
mystcr)' in the Hispanic diaracicr. 
Rivera ends his story with the hero 
leaving on a long, mysterious journey. 
It is, strangely enough, exactly the 
same 'ivay that Dor: Segurrdo Sorrrbra 
closes. This kind of ending is much 
more pleasing to tlic South .American 
than to have tlic hero niarr)’ and live • 
happily ever aficnvard. The last 
words of the book tell us that the 
hero and his s'wccihcart arc adven- 
turing farther into the jungle, hop- 
ing against hope that those members 
of Uie party left bcliind will be able 
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to overtake them food. The hero 
speaks: 

‘We will go on and search for the 
If we are lost, we will leave big fires bum* 
ing in our path. Don’t delayl We only 
have provisions for six days. Remember 
the fate of our other companions who 
^veTe lost. We go fonvard, then, in the 
name of Godl” 

In the epilogue w^e are told that the 
explorers tvere never found. “The 
jungle devoured tliem.” 

These fetv novels, out of a rapidly 
, growing list, tvill serve to illustrate 
the recent development of the social 
novel in Latin America. As to the 
future, Luis Alberto Sdnchez, the 
Peruvian '^vTiter tvho came to the 
United States in 1942 to study our 
literature, says: 

Our revolution wdll come. Those of 
us who have longed for riches produced 
by tlie machine are now getting tired of 
tlie bill collectors, tired of an industrial 
life which enslaves them to the foreigner. 
Already tlie revolution begins. Chile is 
returning to her love of Creole poetry. 
Argentina enjoys Giiiraldes, with his 
Gaucho fantasy. After years of surrender 
to the foreign immigrant, tliat country 
longs again for a little poetry. Uruguay 
insists again on its polished philosophy, 
whose greatest representative, in spite of 
so much recent criticism, w’as Rod6. 
America, a novel country without novel* 
ists, is now attracting attention. Fore- 
runners like Isaac’s Maria prophesied this. 
As for North America, her literature has 
already received recognition by the aivard 
of the Nobel Prize to Sinclair Lewis. 
Today our South is complying with an 
old adage and is wiling in its own blood. 
This blood is the soil, the sky, and the 
luunan clement in our daily experiences. 
This human America' is unknown to the 
outside. But it will be revealed dearly 
'when novelists appear to discover and 
interpret the life of this New World- 


Brazilian Literature 

The Portuguese w^ere not so much 
interested in developing the intellec- 
tual life of their colonists in the New’ 
^Vorld as 'were the Spanish. The 
printing press and the newspaper did 
not appear in Brazil until the opening 
of the nineteenth century. Few wTit- 
ers of the earlier period are especially 
noted. 

Brazilian Poetry. Gongalves de 
Magalhaes (1811-1882) is the first 
representative of the romantic school 
in Brazil, His poems are marked by a 
triumph of iaith and exaltation of 
the divine. His contemporary, Gon- 
salves Dias (1823-1864), Avas more 
famous and by some considered his 
country's greatest poet. His lyrics sing 
themselves into the soul and his de- 
scriptions of Brazilian scenery and 
Indian life are impressive. 

One of the things that all Brazilians 
remember about Gonsalves Dias is the 
tragedy of this great poet’s death. 
Forced to live for many years as an 
exile in Portugal, the glad day finally 
arrived when he w^as permitted to 
return to his native land. How'cvcr, 
within sight of the shore, his ship w’as 
capsized and the poet w^as drowmed. 
Brazilians are reminded of this 
tragedy w’hcn they read Dias’s lines, 
wTitten in exile, and memorized by 
every Brazilian school child: 

My land has spadous palms where the 
song birds roam, 

Tlie birds that sing here sing not as those 
at home 

Our skies have brighter stars, our \'aIfc)'S 
have more flowers. 

Our forests have more life, our life has 
more bos vers 
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My land has spacious palms where the 

song birds roam; 

God guard me from death till I am safe at 

home I 

Joachim Maria Machado de Assis 
(1839-1908) was one of the first ex- 
ponents of naturalism in the Portu- 
guese tongue. As the most distin- 
guished of Brazilian ^^Titers he was 
made the first president of the Bra- 
zilian Academy of Letters, founded in 
1897. The hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Machado de Assis was the 
occasion of a revaluation of his work 
which confirmed definitely his over- 
whelming importance in Brazilian let- 
ters. His thirty-one volumes were 
produced while he ^vas employed 
in a government office. Going back 
and forth from office to home, with 
only a \dsit to the bookshop of his 
publishers for variety, seems to have 
been his unfailing program. He did 
not travel or engage in social life, and 
the wonder is how he able to 
know the characters he depicted so 
well. 

Antonio de Castro Alves (1847- 
1871) was die first Brazilian to stress 
. social justice in his writings. He was 
especially vocal in his denunciation 
of Negro slaver\\ The intensely l)Tic 
and imaginative tone of Castro Alves’s 
poetic style is evident in O Livro c a 
Amcnca ("The Book. and America”) , 
where he chants in cosmic terms: 

Fashioned for greatness. 

Caned out to grow, to create, to rise. 
The New World in his muscles 
Feels the sap of the future. 

One day Tcho%ah. sculptor of colossal 

statues. 

Tired of other designs, said: 

"Go, Columbus, raise the curtain 
Of my eternal workshop . . . 

And bring forth .-Vm erica." 


Still wet from the deluge. 

Like some mighty Triton, 

The continent awakes 
To the universal concert. 

Of the surrounding oceans 
One brings the arts of Europe, 

Another, the spices of Ceylon, 

And the .\ndes lift their arms of solid 

rock, 

Poinring to the infinite. 

Gazing about, .'Imcrica exclaimed: 

"All, all moves fonwd! Oh, great God! 
The cataracts tots'ard tlie earili. 

The stars in their courses. 

And on the far shores around the pole 
The ocean takes its flock of ^^"nves to 

graze. 

I want to mardi ^^’itli die winds, 

IVith the worlds, with the firraamcntsl** 
And God replied: "March!" 

Various scliools blossomed in the 
field of poetry featuring cults of 
"green-yellowism” (green and yellow 
are Brazil's national colors) , ancc- 
dotism, and folklorism. Among the 
poets who have distinguished them- 
selves mention must be made of Cas- 
siano Ricardo, author of "Martini 
Cerere”; Jorge dc Lima, who reflects 
the mystical trend in vogue in con- 
temporary* Brazil; Raul Bopp, who in 
"Cobra Norato” presented Iris coun- 
try* w’ith one of its best folklore poems; 
Mario dc Andrade, one of the first to 
write in "Brazilian language. 

Brazilian Prose. In the first year of 
tlie twentietli century Eucl}*dcs da 
Cunha (I86G-I900) published W’hat 
was to become one of the most fa- 
mous of Brazilian books, 0$ Scrioc^. 
It deals with the life of die wild hin- 
terland, described around the revolt 
of a religious fanatic who had been 
pursued liy the go^'cmmcnt into the 
interior hilh. Equally famous is the 
novel Chaunan ("Canaan”) WTiticn 
by Gra^ .^Wanha (1S6S-1931). li 
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deals ^vith the distressing conditions 
among Gentian immigrants in the 
state of Espirito Santo. These two 
works, one a scientific and poetic de- 
scription of life in the interior, the 
other likewise a discussion of Brazil’s 
problem in the hinterland, but deal- 
ing with the foreign immigrant, con- 
tributed mucli to Brazilian social 
literature. Manoel de Oliveira Lima 
(1867-1928) was beloved alike in his 
native Brazil, in Europe, and in 
America. He tsTote on a wide num- 
ber of topics, and collected a remark- 
able library which he later presented 
to the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

At the outbreak of*the first ^Vorld 
War the nationalist spirit intensified 
in Brazil. In this movement a Sao 
Paulo group headed by Monteiro 
Lobato, short-story ivriter and otvner 
of a publishing house, took the lead. 
He believed that the true Brazil "was 
found in the interior, free from all 
European influences. In 1922 the Sao 
Paulo Semana de Arte Moderna 
(“Week of Modem Art”) was em- 
phasizing nationalism on the one 
hand, and stimulating literary in- 
dividualism on the otlier. 

In the past fet\' years "while Josd 
Lins do Rego describes in his novels 
the conflict between the old rural 
and the netv' industrialized civiliza- 
tion, Jorge Amado develops in his 
social novels an openly revolutionary 
approach. 

Brazilian literary' circles were stirred 
in 1941 by the appearance of a realis- 
tic novel of the first order by a young 
author, Tito Batini. E Agora Qjic 
Fazer? (“And now tdiat is there to 
do?’’, or in American slang “^\^lcre 
do we go from here?”) is a stor)' about 


tlie building of a railroad on the 
frontier. The incidents depicted could 
easily apply to such a United States 
venture as the building of the Union 
Pacific, tv’hen foreign labor and for- 
eign capital aided in developing our 
great West. "Working on the Brazilian 
Northu’estern Raih\’ay, -whidi opened 
up the state of Sao Paulo, tvere Ital- 
ians, Portuguese, Argentines, French- 
men, and mulattoes. The center 
of the stage is held by an Italian 
■worker and his family, tlirough whose 
loves and struggles wc realize the ter- 
rific cost in human material of the 
building of such a pioneer cirilization. 

The Brazilian witcr best-known 
outside his own land today is probably 
the historian and critic, Gilberto 
FrejTe. His principal volume thus far 
is Casa Grande Scnzala. It has stirred 
much debate among the intelligentsia, 
for it endorses race mixtures, praises 
the contributions made by Negroes to 
Brazilian life. The race problem and 
other social questions have stirred a 
large scliool of new t\Titcrs. 

Brazilian critics of today are en- 
gaged in an exhaustive study of the 
country’s literary past. There is like- 
wise a new effort toward reknitting 
the intellectual contacts with the 
mother country, Portugal, as well as 
enlarging such relations with neigh- 
boring South American nations, espe- 
cially Argentina, often considered Bra- 
zil’s greatest rival, 

Rxce-nt Literary Trends 

■^Vhen the United States became 
closely associated with its Southern 
neighbors in the practical efforts to 
win the second %Vorld "War, a mucIi 
larger interest in all phases of Latin- 
Amcrican life developed. A student 
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of Latin-American affairs was asked as 
to what the people of the other Amer- 
icas %vere thinking. In order to get 
an accurate answer, he gave several 
days to reading a large number of 
magazines from the various Southern 
republics. His first impression was of 
the large number and superior quality 
of these publications. 

Even professional journals had, in 
addition to articles on economics, med- 
icine, and housing, literary treatises 
of merit. As he proceeded, it became 
evident that there, were three domi- 
nant trends in those publications. 
The first was a new appreciation of 
the United States. The second trend 
was the new demand for social justice. 
The third emphasis was an insistence 
on the need for developing a ne^v 
American culture. 

New Appreciation of the United 
States. A decade ago the outstanding 
\\Titcrs of Latin America were berat- 
ing Yankee imperialism. Today a 
majority of them advocate co-opera- 
tion with the United States, This 
docs not mean that our neighbors 
have forgotten the days ^^*hcn wc used 
to send our marines to intervene in 
their affairs. Nor are .they less critical 
of the materialistic tendencies in our 
life. It docs, however, mean that the 
Good Neighbor PoIic>\ on the one 
hand, and the powerful threat of 
Adolf Hitler, on the oilier, persuaded 
them to cast their lot with us in 
the greatest stmggle for freedom tlic 
world has ever known. 

One of the witers who has recently 
become a close friend of the United 
Stales is the Chilean poet Gnbricla 
Mistral. \Yhilc she was a guest of the 
Mexican government in 1932. reading 
iter poems to the sdiool cliildrcn, she 


^sTote an article on the influences 
that united Spanish America. In tliis 
article she mentioned a number of 
tilings that brought these people to- 
gether and dosed by saying that the 
two most important elements of uni- 
fication were the beautiful Spanish 
language and their mutual suspicion 
of the United States. The artide was 
reproduced in La Xiid’a Dcinoaacui, 
a Spanish magazine published in 
New York, with a note by the editor 
inviting the writer to visit that city. 
In a letter of thanks, Senorita Mistral 
declined the invitation. She added, 
however, that she was expecting soon 
to spend a day in New York while 
transferring from a Mexican to a 
Spanish boat. On her arrival sonic 
of her admirers met her at the dock. 
They invited her to tea in a Park Ave- 
nue home and asked her to read her 
poems that night at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Her reception was so cnihusi- 
astic that she dedded not to sail on 
die following day. \\licn Dr. Leo S. 
Rowe, Director of die Pan American 
Union was notified, he arranged a re- 
ception for die poet in die nation’s 
capital. The reception was attended 
by a brilliant group of diplomats and 
^sT^ters. Gabriel a MisU'a! remained in 
the country for six irecks. The friend- 
ship between the United States and 
die Latin-Amcrienn poet, which w.as 
formed at dial time, lias been a last- 
ing one. 

At die Buenos Aires Pence Confer- 
ence in 1936, which wa*; attended by 
President Roosevelt .and Sccrci.arj' of 
State Hull, strong cvadcnccs of a 
cliangai attitude toward die United 
States were found. A dinner was givc.n 
in honor of a member of the United 
States delegation. One of the guests 
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was the distinguished senator and rec- 
tor of the University of La Plata, 
Doctor Alfredo Palacios, who had at 
one time traveled fr.om Buenos Aires 
to Mexico City warning Latin America 
against the United States. It was a 
memorable ho^ for all present when 
Palacios, in a solemn moment in the 
conversation, said to the North Amer- 
ican: “You win. We must admit that 
the old imperialism is gone. We must 
now regard the United States as the 
champion of the democratic forces of 
the world.” Each one of that group, 
whose, pens are influential throughout 
Latin America, are now writing in 
hearty support of the United States. 

Demand for Social Reform. The 
second dominant note that appears 
in the pages of Latin-American maga- 
zines is the demand for social reform. 
Latin-American writers, even more 
than those in the United States, ap- 
pear to have recognized that the 
present war is really two wars. It is 
a titanic military struggle between the 
United Nations and the enemies of 
civilization. It is also a world-wide 
social revolution. Not only must the 
democracies rvin the war in order to 
save their political liberties; they 
must also clean house and dispense 
social justice to the mass of human 
•beings who have hitherto lived below 
the margin of decency. The fact that 
the United States Government has re- 
cently been emphasizing the nation’s 
responsibility for the underprivileged 
has played a part in building up a 
new appreciation for that country. 
Again, the settlement of the difficul- 
ties between the United States and 
Mexico, without forcing Mexico to 
eliminate its social laws in order to 
placate special interests of the United 


States, has influenced many Southern 
ivriters to appeal to their countries to 
support the United States in its oppo- 
sition to the Axis. 

An. illustration of this new interest 
in social justice, especially for the pro- 
letariat, or laboring classes, is found 
in the following statement, printed in 
the Ecuadorian publication, America: 

What interests us in these national 
commotions is not what general may have 
been executed by the orders of some other 
general, but what is the destiny of the 
cane cutter of Cuba, the coffee planter in 
Brazil, the peon on' the Argentine stock 
farm, the miner in Peru, the grape cul- 
tivator in Chile; in a word, what inter- 
ests, us is the destiny of the proletariat. 

Another illustration of this newly 
awakened social awareness is found ’ 
in the following extract from the writ- 
ings of the young Venezuelan poet, 
Miguel Otero Silva: 

The Drill 

The drill enters the earth, 

Venezuelan earth. 

The Venezuelan man 
Sweats, and sweats again. 

Rattle of Yankee machines. 

Cry of the Yankee engineer. 

Muscles are taut and strong, 
Venezuelan men. 

Mulatto, Indian, Negro, 

Opening up the womb 
Of the Venezuelan boilers. 

The Venezuelan men 

Are coming home to the shanties. 

Dirty and tired and hungry. 

Four malarial children 
Eating the dirt for food. 

A trickle of greenish water 
Gives the warning of fever. 

His woman is waiting for him 
Disheveled and full of fear; 

Royal Dutch, Standard Oill 
How the stocks are rising, 
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The diH^dends increasing! 

Venezuelan oil, 

Unre turning oil. 

Rattle of Yankee machines. 

Cry of the Yankee engineer. 

Passage of Yankee boats. 

The Venezuelan man 

Sweats, and sweats again. 

The Search for an American 
Literature 

The third theme sounded over and 
over by Latin-American 'ivTiters today 
concerns the need of a vital New 
World culture. 'iVhat some critics call 
the best literary journal published to- 
day, entitled Sxtr ("South”) , is edited 
in Buenos Aires by a lady famed in 
three continents for her intelligence, 
hospitality, and charm, Sehora Vic- 
toria Ocampo. Sehora Ocampo in- 
vited a group of ^vel^kno^vn 'writers 
from several American republics to 
discuss the question. Is America a 
Continent? That is, how far are the 
twenty-one American republics a 
unit; and to what extent do they 
still remain separate and individual 
nations in spite of the fact that they 
live side by side on the same conti- 
nent? Most of tlie group agreed that 
tliere has been considerable lack of 
unity up to the present time but all 
stressed the need that 'WTiters ^vork 
toward this objective. 


America, North arid South, has de- 
pended long enough on Europe. ^Vc 
in America must no'^v’ assume the lead- 
ership of the world. We must create 
our own culture, our own philosophy, 
our own theories of racial relations 
and social organization as '^cell as our 
oivn religious and educational ideas. 
Since America can never separate her- 
self from the rest of the world, she 
must now accept tlie responsibilities 
growing out of her position. 

Every American nation is contrib- 
uting its part to the new civilization 
of the 'Western Hemisphere. The 
United States is tlie nearest approacli 
to a political democracy. Uruguay 
comes closest to being a social state. 
Me.xico is working out a netv concep- 
tion of the use of land and resources 
for the common man, especially the 
original American. Brazil offers the 
idea of a new "cosmic” race, with the 
lowering of bairiers between white, 
black, and tinted peoples. Canada 
exemplifies the best traits of the 
British Empire combined with the 
buoyant spirit of American freedom. 
So from Alaska to Cape Horn, from 
pole to pole, we must "tliink conti- 
nentally.” We must work for an 
American culture suited to a New 
AVorld where each individual is given 
his own place and government is 
organized for senace to all. 
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Note: Do not forget to send for the End-of-Course Test, which you will 
take after completing this Course. See the instructions on “How to Use This 
Book." 

Also, how is the Course Essay coming along? 


Test YourselfI 

A. The Leading Figures of Latin-American Literature. Match the follow- 
ing leaders with the statements about them by wTiting before each statement 
the letter of the person to tvhom it refers. 


a. Nervo 

m. Hernandez 

b. Sarmiento 

n. da Cunha 

c. Rivera 

0 . Marmol 

d. Isaacs 

p. Bello 

e.- Alberdi 

q. Alegria 

/. Aranha 

r. Dias 

g. Olmedo 

j. Blanco Fombona 

h, Ldpez y Fuentes 

t. Castro Alves 

i. Dario 

M. Rodd 

j. Silva 

V. Mistral 

k. Giiiraldes 

w. Batini 

1. Heredia 

X. Macliado de Assis 


Poets and Essayists 

( ) 1. Ecuadorean poet who praised Bolivar in "The Victory of Junin” 

and later was mayor of Guayaquil 

( ) 2. Venezuelan poet who joined the independence movement, was sent 

to London, and later became rector of the University of Chile 


( ) 3. Argentine imter tvho visited the United States, i\Tote a life of 

Lincoln, and later became president of his country 

( ) 4. A Cuban poet, exiled because he favored independence, who ^vrote 

an "Ode to Niagara” 

( ) 6. An Argentine exile ^vho ■^\TOte about his countiy’s government as 

wisely as Alexander Hamilton did about our government 

( ) 6. A Venezuelan -uTiter tvho produced two 'svidely read novels and a 

life of Bolivar and tvho disliked the United States because he tvas 
once unfairly jailed in Netv York City 

( 7. The author of Argentina's epic Gaucho poem, Martin Fierro 

( ) 8. The l^Tic poet of Nicaragua rvho ushered in the period of modern- 

ism and ser\’ed his countr)’ in Europe as a diplomat 
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( ) 9. The Mexican poet-diplomat who exalted suffering and who read 

his “The Bronze Race” to an audience at Columbia University 

( ) 10. The Uruguayan essayist whose Ariel praises die ideals of Latin 
America in contrast to what he considered die materialism of die 
United States 

( ) 11. The Chilean poetess-diplomat who has great human sympathy and 
OTOte “Little Hands” 

( ) 12. The l^enezuelan poet ivho pictures die poi'crty of the native ivorkers 
of the foreign oil companies 

Novelists 

( ) 13. The Argentine who ivTote Amalia in exile in order to depict the 
cruel dictatorship of Rosas 

( ) 14. The Colombian who mote the romantic novel, Maria 

( ) 15. The young Peruvian who won the 1940 novel contest by writing 
Broad and Alien Is the World, a picture of the plight of the Indians 
in Peru 

( ) 16. The Mexican novelist whose El Indio describes the life of the In- 
dians in his countT}^ 

( ) 17. The Argentine ranch owner who told of die friendship of a boy 
and a Gaucho, in Don Segimdo Sombra, a novel which is compared 
to Hur/deteny Finn in its importance to Argentine literature 

( ) 18. The Colombian poet and novelist who mote a stirring story' of the 
- /Amazon jungle in The Vortex 

Brazilian Literature 

( ) 19. The Brazilian poet who, returning from exile, was drowned as he 
neared the shore 

( ) 20. Another poet, who denounced Negro slavciy^ and mote the l)Tic 
poem, “O Li\To e America” 

( ) 21, The author of a famous historical novel about the Brazilian frontier, 
entitled Os Seridcs 

( ) 22. The audior of Chanaan, a novel about the difRcultics of Gennan 
setders in the interior of Brazil 

( ) 23. The young novelist who, in 1931, mote about the immigrants who 
helped build the Brazilian Northwest Railway in his E Agora que 
Fazer? 

( ) 24. The Pint president of the Brazilian Academy of Letters tvho nrotc 
diirty-onc volumes of ]>oeuy' and "won ackno'wlcdgmcnts as the 
greatest Brazilian miter 
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B. The Development of Latin-American Literattire. Each of the follo-iving 
statements is accompanied by a group of completions, some of which are 
correct. Encircle the letter of each correct completion. 

1. The part which -imters played in tlie independence movement is 
illustrated by the follo^sung instances: 

a. After Olmedo had "ftTitten “The Victor)' of Junfn” in honor of 
Bolivar, the latter sent him to London as his envoy. 

b. Bello was one of the three envoys sent to London by the revolution- 
ary junta of Venezuela. 

c. Bello tvrote letters to the London T imes to arouse English s)'mpathy 
for the independence movement. 

2. Sarmiento, an example of the Latin-American author-politician, had 
tliese experiences: 

a. He -was exiled by Rosas for his democratic ideas and went to Chile. 

b. In Chile Bello agreed with him that that country needed to broaden 
her literary horizon. 

c. In the United States he admired Abraham Lincoln and later ^sTOte 
an account of his life. 

d. His attack on the dictator Rosas, entitled Facundo, was translated 
into English by his Mend, Mrs. Horace Mann. 

e. When he was president of Argentina, he invited teachers from the 
United States and forty came during the period of 1870-1898. 

/. He ■wrote more than fifty books, and each one made some favorable 
• mention of life in the United States. 

3. In the period of disillusionment rv'ith the results of independence tlie 
ivTriters served as constructive critics of their governments, for instance 

a. In Ecuador, Montalvo severely criticized the unsatisfactory' regimes 
of Moreno and Veintemilla. 

b. The Argentine, Alberdi, isTOte -svhile in exile Bases for the Organka- 
tion of the Argentine Republic, a book which greatly influenced the 
new constitution of 1853. 

c. The Peruvian, Prada, attacked political iveaknesses of his country 
at the time of its defeat by Chile and demanded: “Old men to the 
tomb, young men to the front.” 

d. Blanco Fombona, in his Crime of War, denounced the "War of the 
Pacific. 

4. The folloinng pieces of literature deal with the life of the Gauchos 
in Argentina: 

a. Mirmol’s Amalia. 

b. Hemdndez' Martin Fierro. 

c. Giiiraldes’ Don Segundo Sombra. 

d. Rivera’s The Vortex. 

5. Darfo, Nervo, and Mistral had the following points in common: 

a. All were IjtIc poets of great human feeling. 

b. All ^vere appointed to their countries’ diplomatic services. 
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c. All ended their careers as bitter critics of United States foreign 
polic}^ toward Latin America, 

d. All of them visited the United States and read tlieir poems to public- 
audiences here. 

6. These are some of the reasons why Rod6 was regarded as an outstand- 
ing vTiter of his period: 

a. He entered Congress and wrote in praise of political life. 

b. While professor of literature at the University of Montevideo, he 
vTOte a study of Ruben Dario. 

c. His Ariel is regarded as an outstanding expression of the ideals ol 
Latin America. 

d. Its general theme is an appeal to students to ii\e b\ their ulcals 
rather than by the materialism so prevalent in North America. 

7. In the relationship of Dario and Nen^o 

n. Dario befriended Nervo in Paris and encouraged his work. 

b. Their friendship is symbolized by a statue in Madrid. 

c. Dario believed in enjoying today, since tomorrow might bring sut' 
fering, but Nerv'o believed that suffering was beneficial to man. 

d. Botli men, at their deaths, ^vere honored by being brought home on 
a battleship. 

8. Gabriela Mistral’s life included the following experiences: 

a. Her love of children was evidenced by her work as an educator and 
by sucli poems as ‘Tittle Hands." 

b. Because of her disapproval of United States imperialism, she n^ould 
never visit tiic United States. 

c. In a newspaper debate with the Argentine senator, Dr. Palacios, she 
urged that Protestants and Catholics unite in working against 
materialism. 

d. The first complete collection of her poems was published in the 
United States under the title, Desolacion, 

C. Some Characteristics of Lat in-American Literature. Each of tlic follow' 

generalizations about Latin-American literature is followed by a gi'oup of 
statements, some of which support tlie generalization, while others do not. 
Encircle the letter of each statement- wliidi does support the generalization. 

1. Most Latin-Ameidcan novels are written w’ith a social or political 
purpose. 

а, AviaUai by Mdrmol, was written to denounce the Rosas dictatorship 
in Argentina, 

б. Alcgrin’s Broad arid Alien Is the World pictures the injustices suf- 
fered by the Pcnivian Indians. 

e. The same tiling is done for the Indians in Mexico by Lopez v 
Fuenics’s El Indio. 

d. Don Scgnndo Sonibra, by Giiiraldcs, is a pica for better treatment of 
die Gauchos of .Argentina. 

e. Batini’s E Agora nuc fazer? depicts the problems of tlic immigrants 
who helped to build railw'ays in Brazil 
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2. Latin-American authors are often honored by being sent abroad as 
-diplomats. 

a. The dictator of Argentina, Rosas, sent Sarniiento as ambassador to 
the United States. 

h. Andres Bello was sent to London tvitli Bolivar as an envoy of the 
revolutionary junta in Venezuela. 

c. Dario went as Nicaraguan ambassador to Spain. 

d. Nervo was sent to Spain as the ambassador of Mexico, and later to 
Argentina. 

e. Gabriela Mistral went as Chilean consul to Madrid, Lisbon and 
Central America. 

3. ^Vithin the past ten years, Latin-American authors have become more 
friendly totvard the United States. 

a. Mistral in 1932 tvrote that mistrust of the United States was one of 
the unifying forces of Latin America, but after visiting the United 
States for six weeks, she became a strong friend of this country. 

h. Senator Palacios of Argentina had been a severe critic of this country, 
but in 1936 he said that we had become die “champion of the demo- 
cratic forces of the world.” 

c. Dario is today less critical of President Roosevelt than he was of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

4. Today Latin-American ivriters are very much concerned ivith social 
reform. 

a. They regard the present ivar as in reality both a military struggle 
against the Axis and a social revolution for the under-privileged. 

h. The Ecuadorian magazine, America^ says: “. . . what interests us is 
the destiny of the proletariat.” 

c. They have praised both the New Deal in the United States and also 
the Cood Neighbor Policy, for instance the amicable settlement of 

'United States-Mexican questions. 

d. Such poets as the Venezuelan, Silva, -write about the plight of the 
workers of their country. 

e. The Brazilian, Cilberto Frejre, has -vmtten in praise of the Negro 
contribution to Brazil’s life and in favor of racial intermixture. 


D. Correspondence or Class Assignments 

1. From the outline of Latin-American literature contained in this chap- 
ter, w'hidi poet tvould you prefer to read? Mdaich novelist? Cive your reasons in 
each case. 

2. Explain the three dominant trends tvhich are found in the Latin- 
American magazines pf 1942, and give an example of each. 

3. WTiat similarity do you find in the novels of Alegria and Ldpez y 
Fuentes? In the poetry of Mistral and Otero Sih'a? 

4. W^at rnessage did Rod6 give to the young men of his day? com- 

ment would you make about it? 
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5. In Latin America many uriters take part in politics and may be exiled 
for their views, or elevated to political or diplomatic posts. Give at least tu'o 
examples each of exiled witers and of politically favored ones. 

6. Summarize the life of Sarraiento. What contributions did he make to 
United States-Argentine understanding? 

E, Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Coester, Alfred, The Lilerary History of Spaiiish Ariierica, Macmillan, 1928, 
Stewart and Peterson, Builders of Latw America. Ch. 19 (Dario). 
Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, The Epic of Latin-American Literature, Oxford, 
1943. 

Williams, Mary W., People and Politics of Latin America, pp. 781-805. 



X, ART IN LATIN AMERICA 


The gro'^vth of art in Latin America 
has follo^ved the same historical peri- 
ods as has the development of political, 
economic, and literary life in these 
Southern countries: pre-colonial,* co- 
lonial, independence, and modem. 

Pre-colonial art in Latin America 
was that of the original inhabitants 
of the countiy and expressed devotion 
to nature and pagan gods. The colo- 
nial period was mainly concerned ^vith 
art whicii glorified the Christian re- 
ligion. Dm'ing the period following 
the acquiring of independence the 
art forms reflected the influence of 
Europe, pai'ticularly of France. Mod- 
ern art is often devoted to the idea of 
social reform. 

The PRE-C9LONIAL Period 

Little is kno^vm about the art of 
the Indian civilizations of Latin 
America before the period of con- 
quest. A feiv records, hoiv^ever, of the 
Aztec, Mayan, and Incan civilizations 
have been preserved. They, together 
with the witings of the conquerors, 
provide us with some knoivledge of 
the art forms of these early peoples. 

The earliest Indian records were in 
the form of books made of bark or 
animal skins especially treated and 
protected by thin wooden covers. The 
pages w^ere cut and bound much as 
are those of our own books. Priests 


and wse men spent tlieir lives paint- 
ing little colored figures on these 
anales^ as tliey ivere sometimes called. 
They pictured strutting warriors 
marching to battle, kings and judges 
squatting patiently in judgment, and 
figures of the plumed serpent, repre- 
senting the power of the gods, flying 
through the air. 

When the conquerors arrived in the 
Neiv World, they found that the In- 
dians used their art forms to represent 
and glorify llieir various gods of na- 
ture, among ^vhich were those of corn, 
rain, thunder, and reproduction. This 
devotion to nature and religion was 
largely expressed in sculptured figures, 
in the architecture of tlieir temples 
and tombs, in decorative potter}^ in 
metal work, and in textiles.. 

Pottery. In the making of pottery, 
the more-advanced tribes of Mexico 
and South America gave free rein to 
their ingenuity and their sense of 
humor. -The Chimus of Peru were 
knoira for their cleverness in design- 
ing jars and pots in the fonn of human 
heads. They made strong faces of 
warriors that are so real tliey seem 
even noiv to be on their way to ivar. 
There ivere faces of iv'orn men and 
^\^omen who lived all their lives ezrry- 
ing hea\y burdens, their gaze as dull 
and hopeless as the dead clay of which 
they iv^ere fashioned. Frequently pots 
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Phoio by Jcrr.cs ScziJcrs 


Peru has recently awakened to the value of the tapestries, pottery, and 
other remains of Inca and pre-Inca art and displays tliem '^vith pride in her 
modem museums. The tapestries sho^m here are in ilie Lima Museum. 


fact, it was the quantity of charms, 
jewelry, household wares, statuettes, 
and masks made of these precious 
metals and found by the Spaniards, 
which aroused the tales of treasure 
wdiich trickled back to Spain during 
the period of tlie conquest. 

Ardiitccture. Nothing in native art 
tvas as impressive and as lasting as its 
ardiitccture— especially its temples. 
Pcrdied on top of enormous pyramids 
and readied by hundreds of steep 
steps, these temples were literally cov- 
ered with intricate stone canangs. 

Summary. Indian art, tdietlicr in 
painting, sailpiurc, potter)*, metal 
O’afi, or ardiiteciurc, iras strong, 
simple, and warm. The Indian arti- 
sans knew tlieir materials thoroughly, 


whether these were stone, jade, cloth, 
clay, or gold.* Their statues and the 
figures on their pottcrys representing 
gods and warriors, arc cxcaiicd with 
remarkable vividness of expression. 

The Colonial Period 

With tlic settling of the Spaniards 
in the New World began a second 
period in art. Along irith their ideas 
on war, religion, and property, the 
Spaniards had ven* strong ones on 
art, especially religious an. They im- 
ported painters, sculptors, architects, 
cabinetmakers, and wood cars*crs who 
immediately put the Indian craftsmen 
to work. The Indians were accom- 
plished builders and easy to train. 
They were skillful tvorkers. All mate- 
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rials, however coarse or humble, in 
their hands turned into something 
creative. They worked in clay, iron, 
wood, jade, gold, silver, marble, bone, 
hides, and wax. They also used paints 
for decorative purposes. 

The first thing the Spaniards did 
was to build churches, convents, and 
monasteries— hundreds of them. It 
was slo^\^ painstaking ivork. The ca- 
thedral of Morelia was started in 
1640 and was not consecrated until 
1745--more than a hundred years 
later. A young architect ^vould start 
the work on one of these buildings, 
^ow to be an old man on the job, 
and finally pass it on to another young 
architect ^vdio in turn passed it on to 
another. The resultant buildings, 
many of which are in existence today, 
were a splendid combination of the 
best of European art and native art. 
The original designs were usually 
brought from Europe. The Indians 
were given a model and aided in the 
first construction by a European. 
Later, they often proved superior to 
their instructors in the- development 
of beautiful columns and intricate 
decorations. Thus it was that the 
European influence on Latin-Ameri- 
can art during the colonial period 
was some^v^hat tempered by the less 
formal executions of the Indian. 

The Period of Independence 

W^en the colonies became* inde- . 
pendent from Spain and Portugal, a 
feeling of loneliness came over them. 
They were like a young person who 
leaves home, seeking freedom from 
parental ties, and then wanders for a 
time without friend or companion. 
It was not that the young nations 
entirely forgot Spain and Portugal. 


Rather, it was that the wounds in- 
flicted throughout fifteen years of war 
for independence placed a great spir- 
itual barrier between them and their 
mother countries. What should these 
new republics do for comfort? They 
sought companionship that would dis- 
pel their loneliness and bring them 
inspiration. This companionship they 
found in France. 

It was the turning to France for 
cultural guidance after independence 
that caused French ideals to dominate 
the art of Latin America until tlie 
period of the first World War. This 
period was, indeed, the era of the 
triumph of French culture all over 
the tvorld. 

In the nineteenth century the offi- 
cial academies of the fine arts in the 
various Southern countries were na- 
tionalized. They continued, however, 
to be staffed by Europeans. In Brazil 
a new imperial academy was organ- 
ized, but a commission of French 
architects, painters, sculptors, and en- 
gravers was invited to teach the 
courses. At this time it was possible 
to find the pupils of one popular 
French master dominating the acade- 
mies of three Latin-American coun- 
tries. Reactionary, supremely satisfied 
with ivhat they had learned in France, 
they taught a competent technique 
but ignored the local problems %vith 
which they 'ivere confronted. Genera- 
tions of pupils were denied their aid 
in finding national subjects as themes 
for their works and thus went on 
painting portraits, landscapes, and 
historical pictures as though they were 
working in Parisian studios. Their 
eyes were on the French Salon, and 
its standards were tlieir only guide. 
Each year they imitated *what had 
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been praised in Paris during the pre- 
ceding season. All thoughts of na- 
tional identity were lost in the 
universal desire of ambitious students 
to become a part of that glitter- 
ing international ^^’orld, Funds were 
raised and scholarships provided for 
study in Paris, The greatest hope of 
these young artists was to be mistaken 
for French painters. This accounts 
for the strange manner in '^\^hich cer- 
tain talented Latin-American artists 
turned their backs upon their native 
lands. Carlos Bacaflor, when in his 
early wenties, left his native Peru for 
Paris, never to return. He later 
worked in New York for nvo decades, 
but as a talented European rather 
than as a Peruvian. Don Nicanor 
Plaza, Chile's greatest sculptor, did 
not send his work to Santiago un- 
til after it had first been shown in 
the French Salon. The Uruguayan, 
Blanes Viale, lived on the French 
Riviera, painted only the landscapes 
of that colorful locality, and was de- 
lighted to be taken by tourists for a 
genuine French impressionist. These 
men either forgot that they were 
Americans or shrugged their shoulders 
at the idea because they knew of no 
real American art. 

Europeans later helped the Latin 
Americans discover and take ad- 
vantage of their own possibilities. 
Imitative, traditional painting was 
continued, it is true, but it was a 
far-morc-profi table kind of imitation 
than had been practiced before. 

A national consciousness in art 
slowly came to life. The hitherto- 
forbidden subject of local aisioms, 
types, and sccncr)’ began to be ex- 
plored. Pancho Fierro, a Peruvian 
artist of the nineteenth ccniur)*, has 


left us a splendid series of ts*ater-color 
dravdngs of people of all classes of 
Lima society in the lS40’s— in their 
houses, on their promenades, in 
church, and at business. Fierro s scries 
closely parallels the work of his 
distinguished countr)Tnan, Ricardo 
Palma, who was the master in Latin 
America of the local-color tale. The 
same kind of art work was done in 
Chile, Colombia, and Mexico. In Ar- 
gentina there was a whole school of 
native Gaucho painters. This school 
has continued to the present day. The 
Uruguayan master, Juan Manuel 
Blanes, made splendid use of Gauchos, 
peasants, and soldiers. He used them 
in symbolic historical paintings whicli 
laid the beginnings of a national tra- 
dition in art. 

Modern Art 

Many Latin-American artists who 
had lived abroad before the first 
World 'War had to return to their 
native America when the war started. 
Only then did they begin to appre- 
ciate the artistic inspiration of their 
original habitation. 

Mexico. The tremendous social up- 
heaval in ^J’cxico— the Revolution— 
was responsible for the starting of the 
remarkable school headed by Diego 
Rivera and honored by such names as 
Jose Clemente Orozco, David Alfaros 
Siqueiros, and Miguel Covarnibias. 
Primarily intcrcstcxl in man rather 
than nature, these artists believed that 
the main use of art was for propa- 
ganda purposes. Imbued with the 
spirit of the Revolution, they deco- 
rated the walls of public buildings 
trith the subjects and scenes for %vhich 
their fellow counttamcn had struggled 
so fiercely. It is doubtful whether 
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there is in all history any such revela- 
tion of the ne^v impulses of a people 
as in these man^elous murals ivhich 
decorate the halls of the university, 
the Ministry of Education, the Na- 
tional Preparator}^ School, and the 
Presidential Palace in Mexico City. 

This school of artistic endeavor has 
given Mexico the distinction of being 
the first American country to find its 
national identity in art, and the first 
American country that could compete 
on equal terms with the national 
schools of Europe. The work of men 
like Rivera and Orozco has been ac- 
companied by a flowering of the folk 
arts and an extraordinarily successful 
program of teaching in the famous 
open-air schools of Mexico. This pro- 
gram is one in whiclt many Indians 
have participated and which has 
trained another generation of crafts- 
men. 

Peru and Bolivia, The example of 
Mexico had a direct influence on tlie 
modern art movement in Peru and 
Bolivia. In these countries tliere had 
also been a long background of Indian 
civilization and, more important, the 
Indians constituted a large element 
of the population. During the 1920*s 
a strong, indigenous movement was 
born. Although tliis movement is not 
yet as developed as die Mexican 
school, it has made special contribu- 
tions of its oism. 

In Peru Jos(^ Sabogal, Julia Code- 
sido, and Camilo Bins, who are in 
control of the government sdiool of 
fine arts, have substituted an Indian 
for a European point of view. It is 
the landscape, the Indian t)*pcs, and 
the customs of partiailar regions 
whidi inspire their work. They sec 
life through the eyes of the Indian 


and limit themselves to an exclusively 
Indian repertoire of village officials, 
teachers, peasants, and local festivals 
set against the majestic sccnerj' of the 
northern Cajamarca and the high- 
lands of the south. Unlike the Mexi- 
cans, Rivera and Orozco, these artists 
present no stimng social message. 
But it must be remembered that Peru 
has had no political revolution like 
that of Mexico, that the Peruviait 
Indian is still “unredeemed/' and that 
the question of his economic position 
and future role in die life of die 
country is still unsettled. 

The old Inca traditions in art have 
been revived by the BoIi\ian sailp- 
tress Marina Nufiez del Prado, by die 
painter Cecilio Guzman de Rojas, 
whose talent was revealed especially 
in painting scenes of the Chaco War, 
and by Antonio Sotomayor, who, after 
studying in Europe and die United 
States, returned to his native Bolivia 
to depict the Indian in his environ- 
ment of earth and stone. 

Brazil. It is aistoniar}’ to trace the 
growth of die modern art movement 
in Brazil to the Week of Modern .*\rt, 
a program held in Sao Paulo in 1922. 
At that time a group of young intel- 
lectuals, most of whom have since be- 
come internal ionaily known, agreed 
in the future to write, compose, and 
paint along strictly national lines. In 
Brazil the Indians were not a national 
factor, but the Negroes were, ^fo^t 
of them had arrived as slaves from 
Africa two centuries before- ^Vith 
them they had brought all sorts of 
traditions, jungle art, and voodoo 
magic. These they had kept as pan 
of dicir lives in the nmv counoy, and 
dicsc, absorbed into local Brazilian 
culture, gave it the exotic qualities 
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supplied elsewhere by the Indians. 
Taking advantage of the remarkable 
tolerance and friendliness of the Bra- 
zilian people, the Negro race had 
already distinguished itself in cultural 
fields. The young intellectuals felt 
that Brazilian artists of all shades of 
color, in their artistic endeavors, 
should take advantage of these con- 
tributions. The music of Villa-Lobos 
and Francisco Mignone, the novels of 
Jorge Amado and Jose Lins do Rego, 
and the poems of Manuel Bandeira 
sho’^v ho^v successful this effort has 
been. The color and rhythm of the 
Negro spirit has given a whole now 
range to American art. 

Candido Portinari and Cicero Dias 
are two painters who have done out- 
standing work in expressing Brazilian 
life. Portinari, like Rivera in Mexico, 
has created a school of his own within 
the general modernist movement. In 
1935 he won one of the most coveted 
prizes of tlie Carnegie International 
Exposition for his painting of a coffee 
crop. Later he distinguished himself 
at the New York World's Fair through 
his Brazilian murals. In 1941 the gov- 
ernments of Brazil and the United 
States sponsored; in the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Con- 
gress, a series of four murals by this 
great artist. In tliese paintings Porti- 
^ari produced scenes ^vhich were sym- 
bolic, not only of the early history of 
his o^m country, but "which '^vere 
applicable to other parts of South and 
Central America as well. His concern 
for the common man is '^vell shown 
in the first of these murals. It portrays 
the arrival of ships bringing men from 
Spain and Portugal to the Ne^v World. 
Characteristically, this painting is 
dominated not by the captains, or 


the admirals, or the priests of the con- 
quest, but by the common sailors ■who 
manned tlie fleet. 

Argentina and Uruguay. In Argen- 
tina the cultivation of native themes 
has been notable in the works of 
Cesareo Bernaldo Quiros, the sculp- 
tor, and of such painters as Luis 
Perlotti, Benito Quinquela Martin, 
and Alfredo Guido. It has been said 
that Argentine painters differ from 
the Mexican scliool since they are not 
provided with the passionate rhythm 
or with the pictorial tradition in- 
herited by Mexican artists. 

Benito Quinquela Martin is one of 
the greatest of Latin-American artists. 
He was born in a section of Buenos 
Aires, La Boca, ^vhich corresponds to 
the Bowery of Ne'^v York City. He 
was orphaned "when a child and, as a 
young "wharf rat,'^ began sketching 
^vith charcoal on the sides of goods 
boxes. Today his murals adorn many 
of the public buildings of Buenos 
Aires and, transferred to brilliantly 
colored tile, delight travelers -^vaiting 
for trains in the elegant subway sta- 
tions of the city. But Quinquela Mar- 
tin still lives with his people in La 
Boca. In his studio on the top floor 
of a large six-story building which he 
has given to his community for study 
and recreation, he looks out on the 
boats, the nets, the freight in the har- 
bor, and the people that have been 
his life companions. As he talks, one 
can feel the soul of the artist going 
out to his neirfibors. He loves the 

o 

United States, where his exliibits have 
been wannly received. 

In Buenos Aires and Montevideo 
there is greater technical artistic Ac- 
complishment; there are more mu- 
seums, and more exhibitions than any- 
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where else in Latin America, except 
in Santiago de Chile, It is possible to 
see the work of all the current Euro- 
pean schools in these cities. The re- 
sult is that, in Buenos Aires especially, 
there exists a great mixture of Euro- 
pean and native tediniques. Every 
French and Italian master has his 
group of devotees. There are painters, 
like Emilio Pettoruti, who are pure 
cubists who stress abstract form at the 
expense of other pictorial elements. 
There are others who have imitated 
surrealism, with its tendency toivard 
painting such subjects as grand pianos 
on the seashore and the Venus de 
Milo riding a biej^de. There are still 
others w'ho imitate tlie Indian sub- 
ject matter of their neighbors and 
who have used also the idea of the 
Negro in art. Then tliere are such 
artists as Grama jo Gutidrrez, who 
paint nothing but Argentine scenes 
and chai'acters, featuring espcdally 
the life of the cattle herders and the 
Buenos Aires industrial workers. 
Their style is realistic and closely re- 
sembles the work of the late Grant 
Wood. These artists fonn a sdiool 
of Argentine regionalists who have 
thought that by using only Argentine 
scenes and characters they could cre- 
ate something new and original. But, 
as one Uruguayan painter said, “Most 
of our fathers ^vere from Northern 
Italy; our cities look like Milan and 
our landscapes look Italian. How can 
we paint any tiling difTcrent?'* Be- 
cause of European influences— more 
especially the Spanish—Argentina 
faces a similar problem in the attempt 
to recreate a truly Argentine ai‘t. 

Summaiy% In ever)’ country of Latin 
/Vmerica is to be found the earnest 
search for more adequate forms to 
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interpret the various regions con- 
stituting Hispanic America. There 
are elements in each of tlicse coun- 
tries that are beginning to make them- 
selves felt as distinctive diaracteristics 
in the art of the separate nations. 
From Buenos Aires, wliidi is noiv the 
publishing center for die Spanisli- 
speaking world, there comes a steady 
stream of excellent books on Argen- 
tine art. Outstanding among these is 
die great three- volume 'work of Jose 
Pagano '^vhicli traces die work of .Ar- 
gentine painters from the eighteenth 
century to the present day and con- 
tains special chapters on arclii lecture 
and sculpture. Across the Plata River, 
in Tvlontevideo, die Laborator}* of 
Art in the National University is car- 
r)’ing on a related ivork of equal im- 
portance for Uruguayan art. This it 
is doing in close conjunction with an 
admirable periodical of scholars, the. 
Review of the Friends -of Archeology. 
In Brazil the youthful Scrv’icc of the 
National Historic and Artistic Patri- 
mony of the Ministry of Education has 
provoked such interest and approval 
dial it is constantly expanding its ac- 
tivities. The movement is spreading 
to Central America, 'where in the past 
three years the goveninicn ts of Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua have set up na- 
tional scliools of art with instructions 
to explore the possibility for similar 
work in diose republics. In Eaiador, 
in Cuba, and in Colombia important 
research 'teidi semiofficial sjionsorship 
is iinda’ ^vay. 

A final aspect of die recent develop- 
ment of Latin-Amcrican art lies in 
die visits of artists and art historians 
from the other .American republics 
to the United States. The cxdiaiigc of 
materials and iravcUng c.'diibiiions 
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go a long way toward making the art 
of various countries mutually known 
and understood. But an understand- 
ing of the underlying factors that pro- 
duce the art of a foreign counti*y can 
be gained only by personal visits. 
Hitherto Latin-American artists, if 
they ti'aveled at all, '^s^ent to Europe to 
study and to see tlie museums. Mind- 
ful of this fact, both the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the Division of Cultural 
Relations of the Department of State 
in the United States have made travel 
grants available to some of the out- 
standing personalities in the field of 
art in Latin America in order that 
they may come to this country. 


Although they are \dsiting the 
United States in increasingly large 
numbers, Latin-American artists have 
little opportunity to go to each otlier’s 
countries. Between Habana and San- 
tiago de Chile, Mexico City, and Rio 
de Janeiro, distances are enormous 
and travel is expensive. 'As a result, 
artists kno^v very little of each other's 
problems and eacli other’s work. The 
Bolivian Indian painter often has no 
understanding of what is going on in 
Cuban art. The Guatemalan student 
of his country’s folk art is .gen- 
erally ignorant of what has been 
accomplished in Peru and Argen- 
tina. This situation applies alike 
to art, music, and literature as well. 


Test YourselfI 


A. Leading Figures in Latin-American Art. Match the following leaders 
,with the statements about them by writing before each statement the letter of 
the person to whom it refers. 


a. Rivera 

b. Guzman de Rojas 

c. Gutierrez 

d. Fient) 

e. Bacaflor 


/. Sotomayor 

g. Orozco 

h. Martin 

i. Codesido 
/. Portinari 


k. Blanes 
/. Pagano 

m. Viale 

n. Sabogal 


( ) 
( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
{ ) 


1. A Peruvian painter who ^vas typical of the nineteenth century in 
that he went to Paris to study and live, painting as a Frenchman 

2. A Peruvian painter of the 1840’s "who chose people of Lima as sub- 
jects for his rvater colors 

3. A Uruguayan rdio also chose native subjects, particularly the 
Gauchos 

4. A Mexican muralisf "^dio began painting scenes of tlie 1910 Revolu- 
tion on tlie walls of public buildings . 

5. Another leader of the Mexican muralist school of artists, whose 
pictures were a form of social propaganda 

6. A modern Peruvian painter of Indian life 

7. A Peiaiidan tv’oman artist tv’ho is one of the directors of the national 
school of fine arts 

8. A Bolman painter ■who has produced scenes from the Chaco War 

9. A Boliiian painter who pictures the Indians of his country 

10/ The outstanding Brazilian painter, who did a series of murals in 
the Library' of Congress in Washington 
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( ) 11. An Argentine who lives in, and paints, the water-front section of 
Buenos Aires 

( ) 12. An Argentine whose paintings of ranchers and workers somewhat 
resemble the style of the United States artist Grant ^Vood 
( ) 13. An Argentine art historian who has published a tliree- volume his- 
tory of the art of his country 

B. The Development of Latin-American Art. In the following statements, 
the word in italics is the KEY word. If the statement is true, write the letter T 
in the blank. If it is not true, %mte in the blank the word which should be 
substituted for the key word to make the statement true. 

I. Th^ Chimu Indians of Peru made pottery in the form of 

human heads and sho^\'ed both skill and a sense of humor. 

2. Indian sculpture was iai^ely religious and pictured the 

gods of corn, war and reproduction. 

3. In the colonial period the Spaniaids taught tlie Indians 

to build, especially military structures. 

4. After gaining independence, Latin America largely imi- 
tated the art of Italy. 

5. The first Latin-American nation to develop art to express 

social ideals is Mexico. 

6. One diflPerence between the contemporary^ art of Mexico 

and Peru is that the former has not had the inspiration of 
a social revolution. 

7. In his painting Portinari, the Argentine, emphasizes the 

importance of the common man. 

8. Santiago is the most important art center of Latin America, 

widi many "schools'* of art and many museums. 
9. In Latin America today each nation is striving for a genu- 
inely national art, expressing the life of its people. 

10. The United States Government is encouraging co-operation 

in the arts with Latin America by bringing exhibits and 
artists to tliis country\ 

C. Correspondence or Class Assignments 

1. Describe the outstanding artistic work of the Indians in the fields of 
pottery, sculpture, textiles, and metal work. How did the Spaniards use tliese 
artistic abilities? 

2. ^Vhat part diS 'World lYar I play in ending the period of imitation of 
French art? Contrast the attitudes of artists like Bacaflor and Rivera. 

3. In philosophy and subject matter, compare tlie present-day artists of 
Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. 

D. Suggestions for Extra Reading 

Kirstein, Lincoln, The Latin-American Collection of the Museum erf 
Modem Art, Museum of Modem Art, Netv York, 1943. 

Rivera, Di^o, and \YoIfc, Bera*am, Portrait of Mexico, Covici Friede. 1937. 

Sdimeckebier, L. E., Modern Mexican Art, Univ. of Minn., 1939. 

Williams, Mary' People and Politics of Latin America, pp. 805-13. 



XI. LATIN-AMERICAN MUSIC 


The place of music in Latin Amer- 
ica has been carefully studied and 
clarified by the Section of Musical 
Research of Montevideo’s Institute of 
Higher Education. In 19S6 the insti- 
tute published its first Boleiin Latino 
Americano de Mtisica, which is con- 
crete testimony to the fact that Latin 
America is vitally concerned with 
music. Under the able guidance of 
Professor Francisco Curt Lange com- 
posers from several countries have 
brought out an annual volume of the 
“Bulletin,” expounding the musical 
heritage of the Indians, the Spanish 
influence, and the current nationalis- 
tic movement. By means of such pub- 
lications, and by Latin-American 
musical festivals such as those cele- 
brated in Bogotd during the fourth 
centenary of the founding of that 
city, the place of music is being em- 
phasized. Radio has been especially 
effective in revealing the musical gen- 
ius of Latin America. 

The Pre-Colonial Period 

There are feiv sources of informa- 
tion concerning the music of the In- 
dians of Latin America at the time of 
the conquest. The sparse knowledge 
which is available comes from the re- 
ports of the conquerors. There are de- 
scriptions -which indicate that the 
people of these early d-vilizations were 


fond of music and that the chiefs 
often had groups of singers about 
them. There seem even to have been 
a fetv schools for musical training. 
The instruments of these Indian tribes 
of Latin America tvere very simple. 
Most of them w'ere of the percussion 
type such as the maraca, a gourd 
filled with seeds. These Indians had 
some of our modern sentimental feel- 
ing also, for they used a type of flute 
for their love songs. However, there 
tvas never any accompaniment to tlieir 
songs of -victory and triumph; these 
were vocal only. Even today one can 
find a few Indians in the more iso- 
lated parts of Latin America who still 
cling to the old music in celebrating 
their ceremonies and religious rites. 

When the Spanish conquistadors 
arrived in tlie Netv ■ World, they 
brought with them ballads which 
-tvere sung by soldiei's around 'thfe~ 
campfires. 

The Period of’Colonization and 
Independence 

During the colonial period much 
of the Latin-American music was of 
the religious type. Music was essen- 
tial in the churA, and the early fath- 
ers found the Indian youth gifted and 
quick to learn. In 1525 Fray Pedro 
de Gante founded the first school of 
church music. 
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Photo by James Sa’xdcrs 


Dancers ^vith plumed headdresses made of ostrich feathers perform on the 
streets of Sorata on festival days. Sorata lies at the foot of Mt. Illampu, 
highest of the Bolivian Andes. Feather work ^vas an early native art. 

Folk Music. During this period night, after the work of the day was 
there ivas also a great development over, tliey spent mucli of their time 
of native folk music in Latin America, in singing. The Latin Americans 
Argentina tvas perhaps the first of were tolerant in permitting the Nc^ 
the countries to develop music of groes to follow the customs of their 
this type. The Gaucho, as he rode homeland, customs which were ridt 
over the vast pampas, led a lonely in emotion, mystery', and priestly mut- 
life. From tlris loneliness developed terings. From these the Negroes corn- 
songs whidi showed the influence of posed music of their otvn, the essence 
the open country of the pampas on of which was African. . 
the life of the people of southern The Spanish, Negro, and Indian in- 
Soutli America. flucnces nvere the tliree chief compo 

The importation of Negro slaves nents of the music of Latin America 
brought a nctv emphasis to the char- during die colonial period. Each 
acter of Latin-American music. The countiy' has det'eloped certain folk 
slav^ were brought to work on the music which is characteristic of its 
sugar and tobacco plantations. At own peoples. 
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The Modern Period 

, Among contemporary Latin-Amer- 
icah composers the best known are 
probably the Brazilian, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, and the Mexican, Carlos 
Chavez. Other outstanding figures 
are the Argentinians, Juan Carlos Paz, 
Enrique M. Casella, Honor io Siccardi, 
and Juan Jose Castro; the Peruvians, 
Carlos Sanchez, Malaga and Andre 
Sas; the Chilean, Pedro Humberto 
Allende; the Bolivian, Antonio Gon- 
zales Bravo; the . Colombian, Guil- 
lermo Uribe Holguin; the Uruguay- 
ans, Eduardo Fabini and Vicente As- 
cone. From Brazil came the compos- 
ers who have distinguished themselves 
for their nationalism and modernity: 
Camacgo Guarnieri, Oscar Lourenco 
Ferndndez, Francisco Mignone; and 
Benedicto dos Santos. 

Heitor Villa-Lobos^ Brazilian music 
is favored in the United States because 
of its close alliance with some of our 
more sophisticated Negro music. The 
Brazilian composer has a huge source 
of material for a musical background. 
He not only has tlie Negro melodies, 
but also the songs brought over by 
tlie conquerors and those of several 
different Indian groups. This coun- 
try’s famous composer, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, is the most outstanding and 
I tlie best knovm of all those in Latin 
America, with the possible exception 
of Carlos Chavez of Mexico. Villa- 
Lobos is a musical genius who has put 
endless effort into finding the sources 
and proper backgrounds for his com- 
positions. He has always been a cham- 
pion of native music and has made 
such a deep study of the folklore of 
Brazil that his music offers a sig- 
nificant picture of his native land. 


His ivorks have been presented in 
the United States and Europe by lead- 
ing orchestras. 

In contrast to earlier Latin-Amer- 
ican musicians Villa-Lobos did not 
go to Paris until he was forty-one 
years old. Even then he made it clear 
that he did not go to learn but to 
show Europe what he, as a Latin 
American, had done, and to play for 
them the music he had composed. He 
has a strong belief that Latin-Ameri- 
can composers must produce regional 
music, instead of imitating Old-World 
production. His slogan is, “Better 
something bad which I have devel- 
oped myself, than something good de- 
rived from others.’* Villa-Lobos is one 
of the few outstanding composers of 
the t^ventieth-century ^vorld. . 

In 1932 he returned to Brazil from 
world-wide concert tours and has 
since practically given up composi- 
tion in order to devote himself to the 
cause of raising the cultural level of 
the Brazilian school children. 

Carlos Chavez. The most important 
contemporary Mexican composer, and 
the one ^vho is most 'widely knmm 
in the United States, is Carlos Chavez. 
In his iv’^ork he has completely ignored 
the European styles and moods. In- 
stead, he has gone back to the Mexico 
of the past, reconstructing the spirit 
of Indian ceremonies and rituals with- 
out actually incorporating the Indian 
melodies. He feels that the musicians 
of Mexico must be thoroughly famil- 
iar wdth their Mexican heritage, for 
until they are they '^sdll not "^vTite 
Mexican music, but wall go on be- 
lieving that it is necessary to continue 
in ^the European traditions. He feels 
that, without a knmvledge of Mexican 
tradition and a belief in ivfexico's fu- 
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ture, they will annihilate all expres- 
sion of the natural qualities peculiar 
to die Mexican people and their coun- 
try. Chavez himself believes that a 
Mexican music exists which has a 
character and vigor of its own. His 
own compositions need, no explana- 
tion. The sound and rhythm tell a 
story that all can understand. 

Chavez not only has ivritten many 
great compositions, but he has made 
long strides in the development of 
musical education in Mexico. He has 
reformed the study program at the 
National Conservatory and is doing 
much to make the folk music of Mex- 
ico come alive in the hearts of its 
people. 

Summary. The love of music, and 
the mingling of the strains of the past 
are present in ever)' La tin- American 
country. The greatest problem con- 
front mg the composers of these South- 
ern republics is the necessity for the 
development of a style whicli is typ- 
ically American. There has been too 
great an emphasis upon copying the 
methods and styles of the ^European 
masters. This emphasis has not aided 
the gi'owth of the entirely new type of 
music which, nevertheless, is slowly 
but surely developing on the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Today an appreciation of modem 
classical music is spreading, especially 
in the large cities. There are sym- 
phony orchestras in a number of capi- 
tals. Brazilian composers have 'ta'itten 
more than a hundred operas. The 
works of the European masien, like 
Bach. Sdiubert, ^eiliovcn are 

played more .. Although 


only a small number of people have 
the opportunity to enjoy them, in 
time they will be appreciated and 
loved even by those who cannot sit 
in the expensive seats of the opera 
houses. For example, one small vil- 
lage to which there was not even a 
road practiced regularly Schuberts 
Serenade and one of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian rhapsodies. In this same vil- 
lage, when the natives, mostly Indians, 
heard Franck’s D^Minor Symphony, 
they gravely asked that it be played 
over so that they might learn it. 

Music is also becoming more im- 
portant in the schools. Children’s 
choruses are found in many cities. 
Hundreds of boys and girls often sing 
together in the choruses organized and 
conducted by such great composers as 
Villa-Lobos. Even in the remote rural 
sections, music has its place in the 
scliools. 

The two outstanding cliaracteris- 
tics of artists and musicians, as well 
as the witers of die Americas today, 
are their emphasis upon Ayicrican 
subjects and their depicting of social 
problems. Modern American artists 
and writers are unabashed propagan- 
dists. They are o\’cr^\-hc lined tvith 
their belief in America and in social 
justice. They want to paint, to write, 
to play their very best in order to 
convince the ^vorld concerning these 
ttvo consuming passions. For four 
centuries Europe dominated the in- 
tellectual and spiritual expression of 
America. But today die pen, tlic 
bnisli, the musical instrument, arc 
dedicated to, and inspired by. the 
ideals of the New ^Vorld. 
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Test YourselfI 

. A. Leading Trends in Latin-American Music. In the follbmng statements, 
the word in italics is die KEY ivord. If the statement is true, mite the letter T 
in die blank. If it is not true, ivTite in the blank the ivord idiich should be 
substituted for the key ivord to make the statement true. 

_ 1. In Montevideo Professor Lange is encouraging the study of 

Latin-American music by editing an annual Bulletin ivliich 
summarizes the new developments. 

2. In pre-colonial days die Indian music was chiefly vocals 

with some use of drums, maracas, and flutes. 

3. In 1525 Carlos Chavez established the first school of cliurch 

music in Latin America, 

4. The singing of die Gauchos provided many folk songs which 

ai'e still used. 

5. The Indians have contributed their music, especially for 

fesdval dances; the Negroes have Utile music to contribute. 

6. The Brazilian Villa-Lobos is one of the two outstanding 

composers of Latin America. 

7. He has used Brazilian jolk music rather than European 

music for his inspiration. 

8. In 1932, he ceased to teach music in die public scliools. 

■ 9, Carlos Chavez of Argentina is the other leading composer 

• in Latin America today. 

10. Indiaii music is his principal s(5urce of inspiration. 

11, He has tried to improve the teaching of music in his countr)', 

especially in the nadonal conservatory. 

12. Classical music, such as that of Franck, is increasing in 

popularity in Latin America. 

B. Correspondence or Class Assignments 

1. Describe the diree nadve sources of music in Latin America and show 
how they are used by two contemporary composers. 

2. What part is being played in Latin-American music by the schools, the 
radio, and classical music^ 

C. Suggesdons for Extra Reading 

Hague, Eleanor, Latin-American Music, Past and Present, Fine Arts Press, 
1934. 

Williams, Mary W., People and Politics of Latin America, pp. 814-5. 
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Full-Course Re\tov 

A. Leaders of South America and Pan-Americanism. Match tlie following 
leaders ivith the statements about them by miting before each statement the 
letter of the person to whom it refers. 


Leaders of 

a, Gdmez 
h, Balmaceda 

c. Ramirez 

d. Alfaro 

e. Vargas 

/. Sarmiento 

g. Morinigo 

h. Batlle y Orddhez 
L Sucre 


South America 

/. Haya de la Torre 
/:. Pedro II 
1. Lopez 
m. Alessandri 
71. Artigas 

o. Ldpez II 

p. Irigoyen 

q. Leguia 

r. Estenssoro 


Leaders of Pan-Americantsm 

s. Padilla 

t. Hughes 

u. Blaine 
V. Hull 
zv. Bolivar 
X. Clay 

y. Monroe 

z, FranklinD.Roosevclt 
aa. Theodore Roosevelt 


South America 

( ) The present president of Brazil 

( ) 2. The Brazilian ruler ^vho encouraged science and democratic practices 

( ) 3. The president of Argentina in the 1860’s who did so much to en- 

courage education 

( ) 4. The radical president of Argentina who adopted a policy' of neu- 

trality in \Vorld War I 

( ) 5. The leader of the Argentine army revolt of 1943 who set up a Fascist 

dictatorship 

( ) 6. The leader who established Uruguay’s independence from Argentina 

( ) 7. The founder of Uruguay’s progressive political system 

( ) 8. The Paraguayan dictator who led his countiy' into a disastrous war 

against three neighboring countries 

( ) 9. The liberal president of Chile whose program of building railways, 

schools, etc., was ended by civil war, which made him commit suicide 
( ) 10. A second liberal president who wtoic the new constitution of 1925, 
but \vB.s ousted by a conscrv’ative revolution 
( ) 11. The Peruvian dictator of the 1920’s who borrowed heavily in the 
United States, partly to beautify the city of Lima 
( ) 12. The dictator’s leading opponent, who founded the Apra movement 
( ) 13. Bolivar’s favorite general, who became the first leader of Bolivia 
( ) 14. The leader of a Bolivian militan' revolt in 1943, who was not im- 
mediately recognized by the United States 

( ) 15. The Venezuelan dictator who paid off the national debt by means 
of royalties on oil 

( ) 16. The liberal Colombian president of the 193(M0*s who favored de- 
feat of the Axis and the formation of an American league of nations 
( ) 1/. The Ecuadorean liberal president who built tlie Guayaejuil-Quito 
railway, but was killed by tJie conser\'ativcs 
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Pan-Americanism 

( ) 18 . The Venezuelan who made the first proposal for hemisphere co-opera- 
tion 

( ) 19. The United States leader tvho urged recognition of the new Ameri- 
can republics 

( ) 20. The United States president who warned European nations against 
interfering in the Americas 

( ) 21. The United States secretary of state who called the First Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, in Washington (1889) 

( ) 22. The United States president who started tire policy of policing the 
Caribbean region by tire use of marines 

• ( ) 23. The United States secretary of state who announced in 1924 that the 
Momroe Doctrine was to be interpreted only by the United States. 
( ) 24. The United States president who rvent to Buenos Aires to announce 
that the Monroe Doctrine should become the polic)’ of all the Ameri- 
can republics 

( ) 25. The United States secretary of state ■^s'ho, at Montevideo, proved that 
• the Good Neighbor Poliq' meant a real change of poIic}' 

( ) 26. The Mexican foreign minister at the Rio meeting, ivho called the 
attack on Pearl Harbor an attack on “all free men of America” 

B. International Economic Relations. In the following statements, the 
ivord in italics is the KEY ■ivord. If the statement is true, ivnite the letter T in 
the blank. If it is not true, ^srite in the blank the word which should be sub- 
stituted for tlie key word to make the statement true. 

1. One reason for the economic importance of Latin America 

is that its population equals that of the United States. 

. 2. Its economic importance tvould be decreased if the income 

level of its people were raised. 

3. In normal times, about 20 per cent of their foreign trade 

is with each other. 

4. If this proportion were to increase, it would help solve the 

problem of then surpluses. 

5. World War II is causing the American republics to trade 

more -with each other. 

' 6. In normal times, Latin America trades less with Europe 

than tvith the United States. 

7. During the depression of the 1930’s, Germany increased 

her trade with Latin America by means of barter agree- 
ments. 

8. The United States countered this drive by means of Import- 

Export Bank loans. 

9. Also, by the Hull Trade Treaties, trade was increased by 

the raising of tariff rates. 

10. In normal times, about 20 per cent of United States exports 

go to Latin America. 

11, During World War II, the United States is relying on Latin 

America for such scarce war materials as tin, rubber, copper 
and quinine. 
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12. Except for Brazil, most of Latin America exports goods 

which do not compete with those of the United States. 
13. Latin America is building up many new industries, es- 
pecially in such consumers' goods as shoes. 

14. These industries do not compete with United States exports. 

15. It is possible for this hemisphere to be selhsufficient and 

economically independent of the rest of the world. 

C. International Cultural Relations. Each of the following statements is 
followed by a group of completions, some of which are correct. Encircle the 
letter of each con ect completion. 

1. “Cultural exchange” means the following things: 

a. People should understand the important phases of the life of other 
nations. 

b. If they do not, they may have no incentive to keep the treaties which 
their governments may have negotiated. 

c. Each nation should admire foreign cultures, being critical only of 
its own. 

d. The exchange of persons, as well as information. 

2. Until 1936, the United States carried on cultural exchange with Latin 
America by private agencies, for instance: 

a. Many Latin-Araerican exiles, such as Sarmiento, visited tlie United 
States on their own resources. 

6. Fernando Bolivar, nephew of the Liberator, went to the University of 
Virginia to study. 

c. Agassiz went to Brazil to study natural science and to lecture. 

d. Many Latin Americans read such United States autltors as Poe and 
Whitman. 

3. Since 1936 the American republics have had an official program of 
cultural exchange, including the following activities: 

Q. By the Buenos Aires treaty, graduate students and professors are being 
exchanged by the signatory governments. 

b. A Division of Cultural Relations has been set up in the Office of 
Education to administer the program. 

c. Also, Nelson Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
began in 1940 to exchange with Latin America radio programs, press 
sendees, films, etc. 

d. The Pan American Union is exclianging information among the 
American republics under a program started in 1925. 

4. The following are some of the handicaps faced by the United States 
Government in this program: 

a. Latin-American students generally do not wish to study in tlie United 
States. 

5. Some of our ailtural envoys are not trcll qualified for their work. 

c. HolUwood movies do not always give a fair picture of United States 
life. 

d. The United States Government has not established special institutes 
for training cultural envoys to Latin America, as Germany has, 
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D. Latiii-.^mcan Literature. Match the following authors with their 
■works by Avriting in each parentheses the letter of the author of that work. 


a. L6pez "y Fuentes 

b. Olmedo 

c. Sarmiento 

d. Isaacs 

e. Nen^o 

( ) 1. Broad and Alien Is the 
World 

( ) 2. Facundo 
( ) 3. Ariel 
( ) 4. Martin Fierro 
( ) 5. El Indio 
( ) 6. Don Segundo Sombrd 
( ) 7. Man of Iron 


k. Mistral 

l. Rod6 

m. Blanco Fombona 

n. Batini 
0 . da Cunha 

( ) 8. La Raza de Bronce 

( ) 9. Victory of Jtinin 

( ) 10. Desolacion 
( ) 11. Salntacion Al Aguila 
( ) 12. The Vortex 
( ) 13. Maria 
( ) 14. Os Sertoes 


f. Rivera 

g. Hernandez 

h. Giiiraldes 
t. Dario 

/. Alegria 


E. Art and Music in Latin America. Each of the following statements is 
accompanied by a group of completions, some of which are correct. Encircle 
tlie letter of each correct completion. 

1. Some pre-colonial Indians had highly developed arts in the follo-vving 
fields: 

a. They made picture-books, called anales. 

b. Their pottery was original and skillful, especially that made by the 
Chimus. 

c. In sculpture, the Toltecs were especially skilled. 

d. The metal work was coveted by the Spaniards, especially the gold 
and silver. 

2. In the 19th century, the French influence dominated Latin-American 
art; for instance: 

a. In the 1840’s the Peruvian, Pancho Fierro, painted only Frencli 
subjects. 

b. French teachers filled the art academies of Latin America. 

c. The best students, such as Bacaflor of Peru, went to Paris to study and 
painted as if they ts'ere Frenchmen. 

3. Since World War I the development of native Latin-American art is 
shoivn by the follotving: 

a. The. Mexican moralists began to paint the Revolution on tlie walls 
of their public buildings. 

b. Artists in Bolivia and Peru began to paint their own people, es- 
pecially the Indians. 

c. They do not paint a social message, as the Mexicans do, because 
they have not had a social revolution. 

d. An exception is Martin of Argentina, who paints Italian scenes in. 
an Italian manner. 

e. Portinari, the Brazilian painter, uses national scenes, and especially 
emphasizes the importance of the common man. 



EPILOGUE: THE UNITY OF A 
CONTINENT 


We have reached the end of our 
voyage. Like Columbus of old ^ve 
have not understood all ^ve have seen. 
But we have been delighted ^\dth the 
new world that we have discovered. 

In the first part of tlie journey 
took a rapid glance at the ■whole scene 
of Latin America. What were the 
outstanding impressions? Here are a 
people ^cho have lived off the line of 
travel for centuries. But the '^corld 
is now beating a path to their door. 
Every other section of the globe is 
endeavoring to make friends with 
these Southern Americans. They have 
finally awakened to their opportu- 
nities for occupying an important 
place in the rcorld’s life. Here one of 
the world's great problems, racial re- 
lations, is being worked out harmo- 
niously. 'Whites, blacks, Indians, Afri- 
cans, Europeans, Asiatics, have found 
out how to mix together for the bene- 
fit of all. Geographical riclies are 
ever}nvhere in evidence: the Carib- 
bean Sea, '^cashing the shores of a 
dozen delightful republics and hun- 
dreds of tropical islands famous in 
sior}^ and song; the snow-capped 
Andes Mountains, in which are some 
of tlie most lofty cities and the most 
astounding methods of transportation 
on the globe; the great pampas of Ar- 
gentina and neighboring lands, %vhcrc 


a hungry tcorld can find much of its 
needed bread and meat; the vast val- 
ley of the Amazon, mysterious and 
cliallenging, with its rubber and other 
tropical products necessary for the 
happiness of the industrial North. 
Today, new means of transportation, 
increasing immigration, and a devel- 
oping educational program prophesy 
an important future for this section of 
the world. Each of these develop- 
ments offers challenging topics fer the 
student and a possible job for those 
who desire to help promote the de- 
velopment of this ne^v American fron- 
tier. 

In the second section of our jour- 
ney we examined the past of our 
American neighbors. We found their 
experiences were similar to our otvn. 
They too were ruled for centuries by 
their mother European government. 
They too threv^ off the yoke of op- 
pression and established independ- 
ent republics. They too have gone 
tlirough a long struggle to establish 
democracy" at home and to resist con- 
quest from abroad. Comparable to 
'Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Franklin are Bolivar, Juarez, and 
Sarmiento. I\^ith less education in 
self-government tliey have paralleled 
our struggles to maintain federal 
unity in a diversity of states, to at- 
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tain an honest ballot, to educate the 
masses, and to eliminate the distinc- 
tions of classes. 

In spite of a general similarity of 
experience, found that each Latin- 
American nation has had its own pe- 
culiar history and its own great lead- 
ers. In learning to kno^v these lead- 
ers, we developed a new appreciation 
of the life of each of the republics. 

Relations between our own coun- 
try and the Latin-American republics 
were the next subject of our study. 
We discovered that tlie business of 
being a Good Neighbor has been dif- 
ficult. In the first hundred years of 
the life of the continent the United 
States '^vas largely interested in its own 
affairs. It failed to meet the friendly 
advances of the Southern republics. 
The interesting question was often 
raised by Latin Americans as to how 
far the Monroe Doctrine was a pro- 
tection and how far it was a threat. 
The Good Neighbor Policy of recent 
years proved an aid in securing the 


backing of the Southern nations in 
the '^var against Axis t)Tanny. We 
found that economic co-operation and 
tlie exchange of students, ai'tists, 
books, and other intellectual agen- 
cies bet^veen the Americas had re- 
•cently improved. But the Good 
Neighbors of the Americas still have 
many problems to solve before they 
become understanding and mutually 
admiring neighbors. 

After considering the facts about 
the Latin Americans and our rela- 
tions with them, we then turned to a 
consideration of their ideals. What 
kind of ^mters do they liave? What 
kind of pictures do they paint? What 
do their musicians, their buildings, 
their intellectual life tell us about the 
culture of the other Americans? The 
study of these more spiritual aspects 
gave us a new appreciation of our 
neighbors and leaves us with the ques- 
tion of how we may further develop 
mutual understanding between the 
Americas. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

Outstanding Events in Latin-American History 

1492 Columbus discovers America 

1493 Line of demarcation of Pope Alexander \n[ 

1494 Treaty of Tordesillas, the result of which gave Portugal title to Brazil 
1496 Founding of Santo Domingo 

1500 Brazil discovered by Cabral of Portugal 

1502 Negro slavery introduced into the New World 

1513 Pacific discovered by Balboa; Florida by Ponce de Le5n 

1516 Discovery of Rio de la Plata by Diaz de Solis 

1519-21 Mexico conquered by Cortes 

1524' Council of the Indies organized 

1531-33 Francisco Pizarro conquers Peru 

1532 Founding of Sao Vicente, first colony in Brazil 

1537 Founding of Asunddn 

1541 Founding of Santiago de Chile 

1549 Founding of Sao Salvador, later known as Bahia 

1551 Founding of universities of San Marcos (Lima) and Mexico 

1570 Inquisition introduced into Spanish America 

1571 Execution of Tupac Amaru, "the last of the Incas" 

1580 Founding of Buenos Aires 

1588 Spanish Armada defeated 

1595 Sir Walter Raleigh sails up the Orinoco River 

1610 First arrival of Jesuits in Asuncidn 

1621 Dutch West Indies Company chartered 

2623 Founding of Sc. Kitts, first English colony in the IVest Indies 

1654 Dutch driven from Pernambuco 

1673 Present city of Panama founded 

1697 France acquires western Haiti 

1763 Rio de Janeiro becomes capital of Brazil 

1767 Society of Jesuits suppressed in Spanish colonies 

1777 Treaty of San Ildefonso signed by Spain and Portugal 

1804 Haiti achieves independence 

1806 Buenos Aires captured and lost by the British 

1806 Francisco Miranda leads a patriot expedition from New York to Vene- 
zuela 

^u'^ernment of Portugal removes to Brazil 
380/ Montevideo captured and evacuated by the British 
1808 Ferdinand Wl, king of Spain, abdicates 

1810 Independence movement begins in Mexico, Venezuela, Argentina 
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1811 Paraguay, Venezuela, and Ecuador proclaim independence 

1813 Colombia and Mexico proclaim independence 

1814 Ferdinand VII restored in Spain 
1814-40 Dr. Francia is dictator of Paraguay 

1816 Argentina proclaims independence 

1817 San Martin defeats Spaniards at Chacabuco, Chile 

1817 Portuguese capture Montevideo, which temporarily becomes Brazilian 
territory 

1818 Chile proclaims independence 

1819 Bolivar crosses Andes and conquers New Granada 

1821 Peru, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and El Salvador 
declare independence - 

1 822 Brazil secures independence with Pedro as emperor 
1822 San Martin tvithdratvs from Peru and South America 

1822 The United States recognizes the independence of various Hispanic- 
American states 

1823 Monroe Doctrine promulgated 

1825 Bolivia proclaims independence 

1826 South America completely freed from Spain. Panama .Congress held 
1826 Bernardino Rivadavia, president of Argentina, negotiates a British loan 
1828 Independence of Uruguay from Brazil aiid Argentina 

1830 Death of Bolivar 

1833 New Constitution of tire Chilean state 

1837-39 IVar between Chile and die Peru-Bolivian confederation 

1838 Buenos Aires blockaded by French fleet 

1844 Dominican Republic established 

1844 Allan Gardner begins missionary work among South American Indians 
1846-48 War betrveen die United States and Mexico 

1855 Railroad between Colon and Panama City opened 

1856 William Walker becomes president of Nicaragua 

1857 Construction of first railway in Argendna 
1859-1862, 1867-72 Benito Juarez is president of Mexico 

1861- 65 Santo Domingo under Spanish flag 

1862- 67 French intervention in Mexico 

1862 Bartolom6 Mitre becomes president of a united Argentina 
1865-70 The Paraguayan War 

1865-66 Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia sign an offensive, defensive 
alliance 

1866 Spanish bombard Valparaiso 
1873 Veracruz railroad opened 

1873 Protestant missions established in Mexico 

1874 First South American cable laid between Pernambuco and Lisbon 
1877-80, -1884-1911 Porfirio Diaz is president of Mexico 

1879-83 War of the Pacific 

1889 Brazil becomes a republic 

1890 Organization of the International Bureau of American Republics, later 
changed to the Pan American Union 

1891 Civil war bedveen the Balmacedists and' the Congressional party in 
Chile 
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1895 Venezuelan boundary dispute involving Monroe Doctrine 

1 898 Spanish-American W ar 

1898 Cuba independent 

1898 Puerto Rico acquired by the United States 

1899^ Guayaquil-Quito railway begun 

1900 Publication of Rodo's Arieh an appeal to youth 

1902 International disturbance over Venezuelan debts 

1903 independence of Panama 

1904 Peace between Argentina and Chile signalized by the erection of the 
Christ of the Andes statue 

1905 United States assumes collection of customs in die Dominican Republic 
1907 Latin-American nadons* first pardcipation in ivorld peace conference at 

the Hague 

1910 Beginning of social revolution in Mexico 

1914 Panama Canal opened 

1914 United States troops occupy Veracruz 

1915-16 Inter^^endoii of the United States in Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public 

1916 United States acquires canal rights in Nicaragua 

1917 United States purchases Virgin Islands from Denmark 

1917-18 Brazil, Cuba, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama declare war against Germany 
1917 New Constitution in Mexico 

1919 Death of Amado Nerv^o, Mexican poet, bringing demonstration of Latin- 
American solidarity 

1919 Eleven Latin-American states represented at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference 

1919 League of Nations joined by Colombia, Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Venezuela, Peru, Paraguay. Chile, Panama, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Bolivia, Haiti, Uruguay 

1920 President Brura of Uruguay proposes an American league of nations 

1921 Colombia recognizes Panama as an independent state 
1922-23 Brazilian Centenary Exposition at Rio de Janeiro 

1926 Brazil gives notice of 'withdra'wal from die League of Nations 
1929 Treaty between Chile and Peru settles the Tacna-Arica question 

1929 Chaco dispute precipitates armed clashes between Paraguay and Bolivia 

1930 Revolutions due to economic and social causes in Bolivia, Peru, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Guatemala, and the Dominican Republic 

193] Revolutions in Chile, Panama, Honduras, and Ei SaJv'ador 

1931 Mexico enters the League of Nations 

1932 Signing of Argentine AntiA\^ar Pact by South American nations during 
the visit of the president of Argentina to Brazil 

1933 Geneva undertakes first settlement of American disputes— Leticia and 
Chaco boundary' disputes 

1934 United States withdraws marines from the last Latin-Amei'ican country'; 
abrogates Platt Amendment; signs Non-Intervention Treaty 

1935 Uruguay, following the rest of Latin America, breaks relations with 
Russia; strengdiening of Fascist tendencies in numerous LatiuvVmerican 
coimtries 
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1936 President Roosevelt calls Pan-American peace conference at Buenos 
Aires 

1936 Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras resign from League of Nations 
1936 Revival of plans for an American league of nations 
1938 Consultation meetings of American Ministers of Foreign Affairs ap- 
proved 

1938 Peace treaty signed in the Chaco War 

1939 American neutrality in relation to European War declared 

1940 Inauguration of Inter-American Cultural Excliange progi'am 

1941 Japanese attack Pearl Harbor; United States, six Central American, and 
three West Indies republics declare tvar on Axis , 

1942 Mexico and Brazil declare war on Axis. Lend-lease activities extended 
to Latin-American republics 

1942 American republics unanimously approve the Atlantic Charter 

1943 Inter-American ties increased by interchange of visits by President 
Roosevelt to President Vargas of Brazil and to President Avila Camacho 
of Mexico; interchange of visits of presidents and other distinguished 
citizens 

Some Inter-American Conferences 

1826 Congress of Panama, Panama City 

1847 American Congress, Lima 

1856 Third American Congress, Santiago, Chile 

1864 Fourth American Congress, Lima 

1877 American Congress of Jurists, Lima 

1887 Sanitary Congress of Brazil and the States of La Plata, Rio de Janeiro 

1888 International South American Law Congress, Montevideo 
1888 Central American Congress, San Jose 

1889-90 First International Conference of American States, Washington 
1898 First Latin-American Scientific Congress, Montevideo 

1901 Second International Conference of American States, Mexico City 

1902 First Sanitary Convention of the American Republics, Washington 
1906 Third Conference of American States, Rib de Janeiro 

1909 First Pan-American Scientific Congress, Santiago, Chile 

1910 Fourth International Conference of America States, Buenos Aires 

1911 First Pan-.American Commercial Conference, Washington 

1912 International Commission of Jurists, .Rio de Janeiro 

1915 First Pan-American Financial Conference, Washington 

1916 Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, IVashington 
1916 First Pan-American Child Welfare Conference, Buenos Aires 
1921 First Pan-American Postal Congress, Buenos Aires 

1923 Fifth International Conference of American States, Santiago, Chile 

1923 First Pan-American Red Cross Conference, Buenos Aires 

1925 First Pan-American Conference on Uniformity of Specifications, Lima 

1925 First Pan-American Congress of Hightrays, Buenos Aires 

1926 First Pan-American Congress of Journalists, Washington 

1927 International Commission of American Jurists, Rio de Janeiro 

1927 First Pan-American Conference on Eugenics and Homoculture, Habana 

1928 Sixth International Conference of American States, Habana 
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1928-29 International Conference of American States on Condliation and 
Arbitration, Washington 

1929 Pan-American Institute of Geography and Histor)^ Mexico City 

1929 Inter-American Highway Congress, Panama City 

1930 Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators, Habana 
1930 Inter-American Commission of ^Vomen, Habana 

1933. First Congress of the Pan-American Institute of Geography and History, 
Rio de Janeiro 

1933 Seventh International Conference of American States, Montevideo 
1936 Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, Buenos Aires 

1938 Eighth International Congress of American States, Lima 

1939 First Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of American Republics, 
Panama 

1940 Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of American Republics, 
Habana 

1942 Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of American Republics: 
Rio de Janeiro 
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Note: The pronunciation symbols for Spanish, Portuguese, and French words indicated below 
are based on ,thc diacritical marks found in Webster’s J^^nu International Dictionary. The Castilian 
pronunciation is given for places in Spain and for the names of Spaniards. Otherwise, the pro- 
nunciation indicated for Spanish names follows Spanish-American usage. For example, c (also c) 
before e or i is pronounced like English s; ll usually like English^; and x somedmes like English h. 
The pronunciation of Brazilian names given below is based on the Portuguese spoken in Rio dc 
Janeiro and Portugal. In addition, it should be noted that for some Latin-American names 
there are English prommciations which are equally acceptable and in some cases even preferable. 


ABC Agreement, 34 
Agassiz (ag'a-se), Louis, in Brazil, 142 
Aguirre Cerda (a-ger'ra ser'da), Don Pedro, 
(of Chile), “Popular Front,” 57-58 
as president, 53, 57-58 
Airplane, the, in Colombia, 71-72 
Alberdi (M-ber'de), Juan Bautista^ (politi- 
cal writer of Argentina), 161 
author of The Crime of War^ 161 
exiled by Rosas, 24 

Alegria (a-le-gree'a), Ciro, (Peruvian novel- 
ist) author of Broad and Alien Is the Worlds 
170-171 

exiled from Lima for radical \dews, 171 
Alessandri (a-l&-san'dre), Arturo, (of 
Chile), as president, 53, 56-57 
Alfalfa, 32 

Alfaro (^-fa'ro), General Eloy, (of 
Ecuador), as president, 78-79 
Allendc (a-yen'da), Pedro Humberto, 
(Chilean composer), 200 
Aluminum, 129 

Aivear (al've-ar), Marcelo de, (of Argen- 
tina), as president, 28 

Amado (a-ma'do), Jorge, (Brazilian novel- 
ist), social novels of, 176, 194 
Amalia (novel by Marmol), 170 
f American congresses, First, at Panama, 
called by Bolivar, (1826), 92-93 
Second, at Lima (1847), 94 
Third, at Santiago (1856), 94 
Fourth, at Lima (1860), 94-95 
See also Pan-American Conferences and 
Pan American Union 

Andrada e Silva (an-dra'thd a s3'va), Jos6 
Bonifacio de, (of Brazil), 5 
Andrade (an-dra'Aa), Mario dc, (Bra- 
zilian poet), 175 


Antimony, 64 
Apra party, in Peru, 66 
Aranha (a-ran'ya). Dr. Oswaldo, (of Brazil), 
as ambassador to United States, 12 
as minister of Foreign Affairs, 13 
Araucana (a-rou-ka'na), La, epic poem, 153 
Arce, Aniceto, as president of Bolivia, 159 
Area, of Latin America, by countries, (table) 
134 

Argentina (Sr'hm-te'na), 24-33, 134 
act of, 191 
capitalism in, 30 
Constitution of 1 853, 25 
declaration of independence from Spain, 
22 

democratic regime of Ortiz, 29 
dictatorships in, 28-29 
doctrine of universality, 107 
early leaders of, 24-26 
education in, 26, 27 
exports of, (table)- 135 
Fascist regime in, 29 
foreign relations, 32-35 
with Chile, 32-34 
\vith Germany, 29, 34 
wth Great Britain, 32, 34, 35, 88 
wth United States, 32, 35 
Paraguayan War, 32, 94 
formation of United Provinces of Ar- 
gentina, 22 

Gauchos, 57, (illus.) 163 
independence, 22 
industries in, 133 

literature of, 156-159, 161-164, 170, 172- 
173, 194-195 
music of,* 200 « 
population of, 30, (table) 134 
products of, 32, (chart) 44, (chart) 131 
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progress in, 29-30 

radical administrations of Irigoyen, 27- 
28 

recognizes Fascist regime of Bolivia, 29 
repulses British attack on Buenos Aires 
(1806), 24 
united (1862), 26 

Argentine-North American Cultural In- 
stitute, in Buenos Aires, 147 
Arguedas (ar-g^va'das), Alcides, (Bolivian 
historian), quoted, 61 

Arroyo del Rio (^-roi'o del re'6). Dr. Car- 
los, (of Ecuador), as president, 79 
Art, La tin- American, 186-196 
architecture, (illus.) 187, 189 
early, 186-190 

independence, period of, 190-191 
influence of France, 190 
metal work, 187-189 
modem, 191-196 
pottery, 186-187, (illus.) 188 
sculpture, 187 
textiles, 187, (illus.) 189 
Artigas (ar-te'gas), Josd Gerv’-asio, (of 
Uruguay), 40-43 

as leader of movement for independence, 
39 . ' 

■ co-operation ^vith Argentina, 39 
devotion to democracy, 39 
retires to Paraguay, 39 
Ascone (^-ko'na), Vicente, (Uruguayan 
composer), 200 

Asunci6n (a-s6on'syon'), city in Paraguay, 
22 

papulation of, (table) 134 
Aurora j La (Santiago newspaper), 1 54 
Avellaneda (a-v5-zhan-na'da), Nicolas, (of 
Argentina), as president, 26 
Aviation. iSV^ Airplane 
Ayora (a-yo'ra), Dr. Isidro, (of Ecuador), 
as president, 79 

Bacaflor (ba-ka-fl6r0> Carlos, (Peruvian 
artist), 191 

Bahia (ba-e'a), city and state in Brazil, 
10 

Baldomir (ba]-th5-nier'), General Alfred, 
(of Uruguay), as president, 43 
Balhviin (ba-lye^'can'), Jose, (of Bolina), 
as president, 61 

Balmaccda (bal'ma-sa'tha), Josd Manuel, 
(of Chile), 55-56, 78 
as president, 55, 55-56 
Bananas, 126, 130 


Bandeira (ban-dafra), Manuel, (Brazilhn 
poet), 194 

Barros (bar'dosh), Prudente Jose dc Moracs, 
(of Brazil), as president, 10 
Batini (ba-te'he), Tito, (Brazilian novelist) 
author of E Agora Que Fac<rr?, 176 
Batile (bat'ya), Lorenzo (of Uruguay), as 
president, 40 

Batile y Orddhez (bat'ya e 6r-d6n'yes), Jose 
(of Uruguay), 38, 40-41 
founds El Dta, 40 
ideas of government of, 40-41 
as president, 40-41 
quoted, 41, 42 

Bello (be'yo), Andrds, (\^enczuclan poet). 
83, 155-156- 

ad\dscr to minister of foreign affairs in 
Chile, 156 

as educator, 55, 58, 155 
as friend of Olmcdo, 154, 155, 167 
poem quoted, 156 
political life in London, 156 
Belzu (bel'zdo), General, (of Bolma), as 
president, 61 

Bcna^ddes (be-na-ve'thfis), General Oscar, 
(of Peru), as president, 66 
Blaine, James G. (of United States), as 
Secretary* of State, 96, 102, 129 
suggests Pan-Amcrican conference under 
leadership of United States, 96 
Blanco Fombono (blan'ko fom-bo'na), 
Rufino, (Venezuelan witcr), 162 
as social critic, 162, 165 
works translated, 162 

Blancos and Colorados (political parries in 
Uruguay), 39, 40 

Blancs (bla'nes), Juan Manuel, (Uruguayan 
artist), 191 

Bias (bias), Camilo, (Perunan artist), 193 
Bogota (bo'go-ta'), as capital of Great 
Colombia, 71 
population of, (tabic) 134 
Bolivar (bo-le'var), Fernando, at Univcniiy 
ofV^irginia, 142 

Bolivar, Sim6n, 44, 59, 67, 71, 60, 83, 115, 
116, 141, 154, 155 
on commission to London, 156 
Congress at Panama called by, 297 
as dictator of Peru, 64 
and O'Higgins, 54 
on intcr-Amcrican unity, 89 
Bolhia (bo-le'w), 53, 66-^4 
area of, (table) 134 
Chaco War, 62 
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Bolivia {Continued) 
exports of, (table) 135 
Fascist regime of Estenssoro, 63 
recognized by Argentina, 29 
loses nitrate province and approach to 
sea, 61 

music of, 193 

period of anarchy (1839-1880), 61 
population of, 63-64, (table) 134 ' 

products of, 264, (graphs) 62, 63 
reconstruction, efforts toward, 62-63 
social conditions in, 63-64 
and Standard Oil Company, 112 
War of tlie Pacific, 61-62, 95 
Bonifacio, Jose. See Andrada e Silva, Jos6 
Bonifacio de 

Bonpland (bon-plan')) Aim6, (French scien- 
. tist), 45 

Bopp, Raul, (Brazilian poet), 175 
Boundary disputes in Latin America, 32- 
34, (map) 9 

Bravo (bra'vo), Antonio Gonz^es, (Bolivian 
composer), 200 
Brazil (br^-zilO, 3-17, 179 
area of, (table) 134 
art of, 193-194 
Constitution of 1937, 12 
cultural advance in, 16 
Empire, First (1822-1831), 5 
Empire, Second (1831-1889), 5-8 
expansion of, (map) 9 
exports of, (table) 135 
independence of, acknowledged by Por- 
tugal, 5 

international relations, 13, 16-17, 88; with 
United States, 13, 17 
literature of, 174-176 
music of, 200, 201 
nationalism of, 11 
Pedro I, 5 
Pedro II, 5-8 
population of, 232 
growth of, (chart) 14 
Portugal, court of, removed to, 3 
Portuguese colony, first permanent, estab- 
lished in, 3 

products of, (iUus.) 15, 16 
social progress in, 13-16 
Republic, New, 10-17 
RepubUc, Old (1889-1930), 8-10 
slavery abolished in, 8 
Vargas as president of, 10-13 
in ^vars 

against Argentina (1852), 6 


'against Axis, 13 
Paraguayan War, 6, 17, 94 
World War I, 10 

Week of Modern Art, 176, 193-194 
Brazil Is Good (book), quoted, 16 
Broad and Alien Is the Worlds (novel by 
Alegria), 170-171 
quoted, 171 

^vins prize in 1940, 171 . 

Brum (broom), Dr. Baltazar, (of Uruguay), 
as president, 41, 44 

Bryant, William Cullen, interest in Latin 
America, 142 

Buenos Aires (bwa'nos Pros), city in Argen- 
tina, and France, 25 
and Great Britain, 24, 25 
population of, (table) 134 
progress of, 29-30, (Ulus.) 31 
Buenos Aires Peace Conference (1936), 104- 
106 

Buenos Aires Treaty on Cultural Relations, 
105, 143-146 

Bulnes (bool'nes), General Manuel (of 
Chile), as president, 54-55 
Busch (boosh), General German, (of 
Bolivia), as president, 62 

Cabral (ka-br^'), Pedro Alvarez, discovers 
Brazil, 3 

Cacao (kfl-ka'o), 64, 74, 79, 83, 126, 130 
Callao (k^-ya'6), city in Peru^ 58, 65 
bombarded by Spain, 88 
Campisteguy (kam-pes-te'ge), Juan, (of 
Uruguay), as president, 41 
Cantilo (kan-te'lS), Dr. Jos6 Marfa, (of 
Argentina), 106-107 
Carlyle, Thomas, tribute to Francia, 46 
Castilla (kas-te'ya), Ram6n3 (of Peru), 
as president (first term), 64 
as dictator, 64 

Castillo (kas-te'yo). Dr. Ram6n, (of Argen- 
tina), 29, 34 

influence of Nazi party, 29 
succeeds to presidency, 29 
Castro (kas'tro), General Cipriano, (of 
Venezuela), as dictator, 82 
Castro, Juan Jos6, (Argentine composer), 
200 

Castro Alves (kas'troS al-veshO, Antonio 
de, (Brazilian poet), 175 
Cattle, 32 

Cerro. See SSnehez Cerro 
Chaco (cha'ko) war (1932-1938), engaged in 
by Paraguay and Bolivia, 47-48, 62, 103 
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Chavez (cha'v&), Carlos, (Mexican com- 
poser), 200-201 
Chile, (che'la), 53-60 
area of, (table) 134 
aristocrats, rule of (1831-1891), 54-55 
art of, 191 

congress dominates government of (1891- 
1920), 56 

constitution, new (1925), 56 
dispute settled peacefully \\'ith Argentina, 
32-34 

exports of, (table) 135 
independence, struggle for (1811-1833), 
53-54 

O’Higgins as leader, 53-54 
industries in, 133 

international relations, 32-34, 58-60 
literature of, 168-169 
music of, 200 

“Popular Frond* in, 57-58 
population of, 60, (table) 134 
products of, 60 
progress in, 151 
Rios as president, 58 
social development of, 60 
Tacna-Arica settlement, 55 
in wars 

civil war (1890-1891), 56 
of the Pacific, 55, 95 
^vith Spain, 58, 88 

Chimus (che'moos), (of Peru), pottery of, 
186, (illus.) 188 

Chincha (chen'cha) Islands, (Peru), 94 
Chocolate. iSV^ Cacao 

Christ of the Andes (statue), 32-34, (illus.) 
33, 60 

Chromium, 129 
Clay, Hen^>^ 99, 102, 113, 153 
in Congress, struggle for recognition of 
Latin-American republics, 14 1-142 
and Pan -Americanism, 92 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850), ISO 
Coal, 60 

Cocoa, See Cacao. 

Codcsido (ko-de-se'tho), Julia, (Peruvian 
artist), 193 

Coffee, 10, 11, 64, 74, 75, 83, 126, 130, 133 
Cillus.) 75 

Colombia (kd-ISra'bS-S), 71-74 
airplane, imponance of, to, 71-72 
area of, (table) 134 
art of, 195 

changes of name of, 71 
climate of, 71 


exports of, (table) 135 
international relations, 74 
liberal regime in, 73-74 
literature of, 170, 173-174 
L6pcz as president, 73-74 
music of, 200 
and Panama Canal, 74 
population of, 74, (tabic) 134 
products of, 74, (illus.) 75 
revolution in (1900-1903), 73 
Colorados (political party in Uruguay), 59, 
40 

Commercial Bureau of American Republics, 
develops into Pan American Union, 97 
Conferences. See American congresses, Pan- 
American Conferences, etc. 

Conselheiro (kon-seUa'ro), Antonio, 10 
Contreras (k6n-tra'ras) General Elcazar 
L6pez, (of Venezuela), as minister of 
war, 82 

as president, 82-83 
Coolidge, President Cahin, 100 

at . Sixth Pan- American Conference in 
Habana, 100 

Co-operation, Intcr-Amcrican policies of, 
89-90 

factors working against, 90, 92 
Co-ordinator of Intcr-Amcrican Affairs, 
Office of, in United States, 146-147, 
196 

Copper, 59, 60, 64, 67, 126, 127, 129, (chart) 
127 

Com, 32, 126 

Costa Rica (kos'td re'k/i), area of, (tabic) 
134 

exports of, (tabic) 135 
population of, (tabic) 154 
products of, (Ulus.) 183, 184 
war on Axis declared, 1 10 
Cotton, 49, 74, 126 

Covarrubias (l;o-va-r6o'byas), Miguel, 
(Mexican artist), 191 
Cuba, area of, (tabic) 134 
art of, 1 95 

exports of, (tabic) 135 
literature of, 159-160 
population of, (tabic) 134 
wars in, 88 

Cultural exchange, ameng the American 
nations, 116, 140-149 
exchange of student and profcsiors, 143- 
145 

histen" of, I4I-143 
meaning of, 140-141 
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CulUiral exchange {Continued) 
media for, 146-149 
need for, 140-141 

Cultural relations, international, 140-149 
Buenos Aires Treaty on, 105, 143-146 
exchange, 140-145 
high schools in movement, 146 
media for, 146-149 

new organizations for, in United States, 
145 

Cunha (kdon'ya), Euclydes da, (Brazilian 
^\Tite^), author of Os Sertoes, 175 

Dario (da-re'o), Rub6n, (writer of Nica- 
ragua), 164-166 
collection of poems, 1 64 
correspondent for La Naciony 165 
on editorial staff of La Epoccy 164 
as friend of Nervo, 165 
his philosophy of life, 165 
poem attacking United States, quoted, 
165-166 

'^Salute to the Eagle, quoted, 166 
Daftiguenave (dar-te-ga-na'va), Sudr6, (of 
Haiti), as president, 204 
Daza (da'sa), General Hilaridn*, deposed as 
president of Bolivia, 61 
Democracy, in Chile, 57-58 
in Uruguay, 41-43 
in Venezuela, beginnings of, 83 
Dta (de'a), Ely (Montevideo newspaper), 40 
Dias (de'azh), Cicero, (Brazilian artist), 194 
Dias, Gongalves, (Brazilian poet), 174-175, 
quoted, 174, 175 
Diaz, Porfirio, (of Mexico), 65 
Division of Cultural' Relations, of State 
Department of United States, 145, 147, 
196 

Dom Pedro I. See Pedro I 
Dom Pedro IL See Pedro II 
Donnnican (do-min'i-k^n) Republic, area 
of, (table) 134 
exports of, (table) 135 
population of, (table) 134 
and Spain, 87, 94 
and United States, 98 
Don Segundo Sombra (novel by GQiraldcs), 
172-173, quoted, 173 

Drago (dra'go), Dr. Luis M., (of Argentina), 
author of the “Drago Doctrine,” 27 

Economic relations, international, 126-136 
competition with United States, 130-131 
economic importance of Latin America, 
129-131 


industries in Latin America, 133 
Latin American trade, 126-129 
benveen Latin-American nations, 126- 
. 127 

Export-Import Bank, 128 
foreign trade, 126 
Hull Trade Agreements, 128-129 
with Europe, 127 
problem of surpluses, 131 
Ecuador (ek'wa-dor), 71, 74-80 
area of, (table) 134 
Arroyo del Rio as president, 79 
art of, 195 

economic conditions in, 79 
exports of, (table) 135 
geography of, 76 
literature of, 154-155 
population of, 79, (table) 134 
products of, 79 
and United Nations, 79 
Education, in Argentina, 26, 27 
cultural exchange, 105, 116, 143-149 
El Salvador. See Salvador, El 
Emeralds, 74 

Estenssoro (&-tens-s6'ro)j Victor Paz, (of 
Bolivia), as president, 63 
Export-Import Bank, 129 
functions of, 128 . 
record of, 128 

Exports, Latin-American, by countries, 
(table) 134-135 

to United States, 129-130, (chart) 132 

Fabini (fa-be'ne), Eduardo, (Uruguayan 
composer), 200 
Falkland Islands, 35, 88 
Fernandez (fer-nm'des), Oscar Lourenco, 
(Brazilian composer), 200 
Fierro (fyer'rd), Pancho, (Peruvian artist), 
191 
Flax, 44 

Flores, General Juan Jos6, (of Ecuador), 
76-77 

plots against Ecuador, 77, 87, 94 
tyranny of, 76-77 

Fonseca (fon-sa'ka), General Dcodoro da, 
(of Brazil), leads uprising against Dom 
Pedro II, 8 
as president, 6 

Fonseca, Marshal Hermes da, (of Brazil), 
as president, 10 

Foreign Affairs, Consultation Meetings of 
Ministers of 

at Habana (1940), 107-110 
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at Panama (1939), 108 
at Rio de Janeiro (1942), 110-113 
France, and Brazil, 17 
cultural influence in Latin America, 88, 
142, 143 
and Mexico, 

sends Maximilian to, 88, 94 
and ‘Tastry Cook’s War,” 88 
Francia (fran'sya), Dr. Jose Caspar Rodri- 
guez, (of Paraguay), 45-46, 78 
Franklin, Benjamin, Poor Richard* s Almanac^ 
used as school reader in Brazil, 142 
Fre>Te (fra'ra), Gilberto, (Brazilian lus- 
torian and critic), author of Co. a Crandc 
Senzala^ 176 

Fruits, tropical, 74, 79, 83 

Galapagos (ga-la'pa-gos) islands (Ecuador), 
79 

Gante (gan'ta), Fray Peek j de, founded first 
school of church music, 1 98 
Garcilaso de la Vega (gar'se-la'so da la 
va'ga), historian ot the Incas, 153 
Gauchos (gou'chos), 24, (iilus.) 42, (Ulus.) 
163 

and school of native painters in Argen- 
tina, 191 

and folk music, 1 99 
Hteratureof, 162-164, 172-173 
Germany, cultural societies and schools in 
Latin America, 89, 148, 149 
drive for trade, 127-128 
exchange of professors and students, 143 
influence in Argentina, 29, 34 
influence in Brazil, 17, 88 
intervention in Haiti, Nicaragua, and 
Venezuela, 89 
See also Propaganda 

Goidnia (goi-a'nya), model city in Brazil, 14 
Gold, 64, 67, 74 

G6mez, General Juan \^ceatc, (of Vene- 
zuela), as dictator, 82 
and petroleum industr}'*, 82 
Gondra Peace Treaty, 100, 103 
Gonzalez Vigil (ve'hel), Francisco de Paula, 
(of Peru), 160 

Good Neighbor Policy, 89, 129 
hindrances to, 90-92 
inauguration of, 101 
influence of, 177 
reality of, 104 
'riih Columbia, 74 

Gourd, as medium of exchange in Haiti, 
203 


Gra^a Aranha (gra'sa a-ran'ya), Jose 
Pereira de (Brazilian UTiicr), author of 
Canaan, 175-176 

Great Britain, and Argentina, 32, 34, 35 
and Bolivia, 62-63 
and Brazil, 17 

political rclaticns with Latin America, 88 
Great Colombia, 7 i 

Grito de Ipiranga (gre'too dd e-pd-ran'zd), 5 
Grilo de llhertad (gre'Co da ie-ber-tath')* 156 
Guani (gvva'ne), Dr., minister of foreign 
affairs of Uruguay, 43 
Guano (gvva'no), 64 

Guamieri (gvvar-nya're), Camaego, (Bra- 
zilian composer), 200 

Guayaquil (gwi’a-kHOj city in Ecuador, 
76, 79 

monument in, 74 
railroad to Quito, 79 

Guerrero (ger-ra'ro), Vicente, leader of 
patriots in hfexico, 158 
Guido (ge'do), Alfredo, (.•\rgcntinc artist), 
88 

Guiraldes (gvve-ral'd^), Ricardo, (novelist 
of Argentina) author of Don Segando 
Sombra, 172-173 

Gutierrez (g6b-tyar'r&), Gramajo, (Ar- 
gentine artist), 195 

Guzmin Blanco (gobs-man' blan'ko), An- 
tonio (of Venezuela) 
character of, 81-82 
as dictator, 81-82 
in Paris, 81 

Guzmin de Rojas (goos-man' da ro'has), 
Cecilio, (Bolivian artist), 193 

Habana (ha-ba'na), (Cuba), population of, 
(table) 134 

Hague Peace Conference, 99 
Haiti (ha'ti)> ^rca of, (tabic) 134 
exports of, (table) 135 
population of, (table) 134 
and United States, 98 
Hats. See “Panama” hats 
Haya dc la Torre (a'ya da la tbr'ra), (of 
Peru), 65-66 
forms Apra party, 66 

Hayes, President, (United States), and 
settlement ofboundarv* between Argen- 
tina and Paraguay, 32 
Heredia (a-ra'the-a), Jos6 Marla (Cuban 
poet), 159-160 
life in Mexico, 160 

“Ode to Niagara,” 160, quoted, 159-160 
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Hern&ndez (er-nan'des), Jos6, (Argentine 
NSTiter), 162-164 
Martin Fierro, 162-164 
Herrera (er-ra'ra), Enrique Olay a, (of 
Colombia), as president, 73 
Hides, 126, 130, 131 

Holguin (ol-gen')/ Guillermo Uribe, (Co- 
lombian composer), 200 
Holy Alliance, 104-105 
Honduras (hon-doo'rfls), area of, (table) 134 
art of, 195 

exports of, (table) 135 
population of, (table) 134 
Hopkins, Edward A., 46 ^ 

Hughes, Charles Evans, 10, 100, 103 
at Sixth Pan-American Conference in 
Habana, 100 

Hull, Cordell, Secretary of State, at Pan- 
American Conferences, 102-1C4, (illus.) 
107, 108 
quoted, 136 

Hull Trade Agreements, 103, 107, 115, 128- 
129 

Ibihez (e-ban'yes), Colonel Carlos, (of 
Chile), 66 
as dictator, 57 

Imports, from United States to Latin Amer- 
ica, 130 

Indians, art of, 186-189 
Aymara, in Bolivia, 62 
Guarani, in Paraguay, 46 
Mosquito, in Nicaragua, 88 
predominance of, in Bolivia, 61 
Indio (in'dyS), El (novel by Lopez y 
Fuentes), 171-172, quoted, 172 
Inds de la Cruz, Sor, See Asbaje, Juana 
Inds de 

Integralists (in Brazil), 12 
Intcr-Amcrican Commission, 109-110 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 116 
elnter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, 108, 133, 136 
Inter- American Institute of Cultural Ex- 
change, proposal for, 147 
Inter-American Institute of Leprosy, 116 
Inter-American Neutrality Committee, 108 
International Institute for the Protecdon of 
Childhood, 116 

Intcmadonal Labor Office, at Geneva, 116 
Intcmadonal relations, 87-149 
in Argentina, 32-35 
in Bolivia, 61, 62 
in Brazil, 16-17 


in CWle, 58-60 
in Colombia, 74 
cultural, 140^149 
economic, 126-136 
in Paraguay, 46-47 
in Peru, 67 
political, 87-116 
in Uruguay, 44 
Iodine, 129 

Irigoyen (e-re-goi'zh&i), Hipdlito, (of Ar- 
gentina), 27-28, 30 
as president, 27-28 

Isaacs (e'saks), Jorge, (Colombian novelist), 
author of Maria, 170 

Isabel, Princess, (of Brazil), abolishes 
slavery, 8 

Jefferson, Thomas, 153 

influence on Fernando Bolivar, 142 
Jipijapa (he'pe-ha'pa), plant of Ecuador, 79 
Joao (zho-ouN') VI (king of Portugal), 5 
Justo (hdos'to), General Agustin P*, (of 
Argentina), as president, 28-29 

Kemmerer, Professor Edwin, United States 
economist, 79 

Kundt, General Hans, trains Bolivian army 
for conquest of the Chaco, 62; and 
faik, 62 

Labor, legislation in Brazil, 14-16 
Lange, Professor Francisco Curt, and Boletin 
Latino Americano de Miisica, 198 
Lastarria (las-t^'rya), Josd Victorino, (of 
Chile), 160 

Latin America, art of, 1 86-1 96 
exports to United States, 130, (chart) 132 
imports from United States, 129-130 
industries in, 133 
international relations of, 87-149 
cultural, 140-149 
economic, 126-136 
political, 87-116 
literature of, 153-179 
music of, 198-201 
raw materials of, 6 
and United States, 130-131 
Lavalleja (la-va-ya'ha), Juan Antonio, (of 
Uruguay), leader of the ^Tminortal 
Thirty-three,” 39 
Lead, 64, 67, 129 
League of Nations, 100, 103, 140 
Leguia (la-ge'a), Augusto B., (of Peru;, 57 
as president, 65, 66 
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liberator, the. See Bolivar, Simon 
Lima (le'ma), city in Peru, 22, 64 
Declaration of (1938), quoted, 107-108 
occupied by Chile (1881-1883), 55, 65 
popidation of, (table) 134 
and San Martin, 64 
Lima, Jorge de (Brazilian poet), 175 
Lima, Manoel Oliveira, (Brazilian writer), 
176 

gave library to Catholic Univcrdty in 
Washington, 176 

Lima Declaration of American Principles, 
importance of, 107 
quoted, 107-108 

Lincoln, President Abraham, compared 
with Sarmiento, 157 
protests against Mexican War, 95 
Linseed, 32, 44, 126, 131 
Literature, Latin-American, 153-179 
Brazilian, 174-176 
poetry, 174-175 
prose, 175-176 
Week of Modem Art, 176 
early, 154-164 
modernism, 164-167 
the novel, 169-174 
period of awakening, 167-169 
recent trends, 176-178 
Lobato (16-ba'td6), Monteiro (Brazilian 
short-story \mter and publisher), 176 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, 97 
Longfellow, Hcnr^^ Wadsworth, 142 
as friend of Sarmiento, 1 58 
Ldpez (Io'p&), Alfonso, (of Colombia), as 
president, 73, 116 

L 6 pc 2 , Carlos Antonio, (of Paraguay), 26 
as president, 46 

Ldpez, Francisco Solano, (of Paraguay), 
40, 45, 46-47 
as dictator, 46-47 
and Paraguayan War, 46-47 
L 6 pcz y Puentes (I5'p& e fwen'tas), Gre- 
gorio (novelist 'of Mexico), author of 
El Indio, 171-172 

L’Ouvcrturc. See Toussaint L’Ouvermrc 
Luis (l 66 -&h^), Washington, (of Brazil), as 
president, 11 

Machado dc Assis (ma-sha'^56 di a-sesh')> 
Joachim Maria, (Brazilian poet), 175 
first president of the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters, 175 

Magalhacs (ma'gal-^ixsh'), Gonfalvcs dc, 
CBrazilian poet), 174 


Mahan, Admiral Alfred T., and United 
States imperialism, 97 
Manganese, 13, 129 
^‘Manifest destiny,'’ doctrine of, 93-94 
Mann, Mr. and Mrs. Horace, as friends of 
Sarmiento, 26, 158 
Mrs. Maim translates Faevndo, 158 
Maria (nov^cl by Isaacs), 170 
Marmol (mar'm 6 I), Jose, (novelist of Ar- 
gentina), author of Amalia, 170 
Martin (mar-ten') j Benito Quinqucla, (Ar- 
gentine artist), 194 

Maximilian, as emperor of Mexico, 78, 88 , 
94, 95 

Meat, 43, (chart) 44, 49, 74, 83, 126, 131 
Medina (ma-de'na), General Isalas, (of 
Venezuela), as president, 83 
Mclgarcjo (mB-ga-ra'ho), Mariano, (of 
Bolivia), as dictator, 61 
Mendez (men'des), Luis Ldpez, chairman 
of commission to London, 156 
Mexico, area of, (table) 134 
art of, 187, 191-193 
claims, agrees to setde, 112 
exports of, (table) 135 
industries in, 133 
literature of, 166-167, 171-172 
Maximilian as emperor, 88 , 94 
music of, 200-201 
population of, (tabic) 1 34 
Mignone (mig-no'mz), Francisco, (Brazilian 
composer), 194, 200 

Miranda (me-ran'da), Francisco, (of Vene- 
zuela), 83 
and Bolivar, 156 
and O’Higgins, 54 

Mistral (mcs'traP), Gabriela, (Chilean 
poet), 168-169, 177 
as consul, 169 

“Litde Hands,” quoted, 169 
open letter to Dr. Palacios, 168-169 
Mitre (me'tra), General Bartolcm 6 , (of 
Argentina), 26, 47, 158 
exiled by Rosas, 24 

as first president of a united Argentina, 
26‘ 

Monagas (mo-na'g^), Jose T., (of Vene- 
zuela), tvranny of, 81 
Monroe, President James, 153 
and Monroe Doctrine, 89, 90, 92, 104, 
105, 116 

Monroe Doctrine, 89, 95, 100, 105, 113 
as unilateral doctrine, 98, 100 
\ridcr iniexprctaiion of, 1 08, 1 09 
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Monroe Palace, in Rio de Janeiro, 3 
Montalvo (mon-tal'vo), Juan, (^vTite^ of 
Ecuador), 78, 160 

Monte Caseros (m&n'ta ka-'sa'r6s), battle of, 
6, 26 

Montevideo (mon'ta-ve-tha'o), city in 
Uruguay, dominated by France and 
Great Britain, 40 
population of, (table) 134 
Montt (mont), Manuel, (of Chile), as 
minister of education, 53 
as president, 53, 55 
and Sarmiento, 157 

Moreno (mo-ra'no), Alfredo Baquerizo, 
(of Ecuador), as president, 79 
Moreno, Gabriel Garcia (of Ecuador), 77— 
78, 79, 161 
as president, 78 
assassinated, 78 

Morinigo (mo-ren'e-go), General Higinio, 
(of Paraguay), as president, 48 
Motion pictures, as means of cultural ex- 
change, 148-149 
Music, 198-201 
early, 198-199 

folk music and dancing, 397, (illus.) 199 
modern period, 200-201 

Nacioriy La, (Buenos Aires newspaper), 30 
Napoleon III, sends Maximilian to Mexico, 
88 

National Commissions for Cultural Ex- 
change, 147 

Natural resources. See Products 
Nervo (ner'v5), Amado, (Mexican poet), 
166-167 

“The Bronze Race,” quoted, 166 
in diplomatic service, 166 
as friend of Dario, 1 65 
his prose quoted, 1 67 
Newspapers in Latin America 
La Aurora, of Santiago, 154 
El Dta, of Montevideo, 40 
La Nacion, of Buenos Aires, 30 
La Frensa, of Buenos Aires, 30 
Nicaragua (nik'^-ra'gsw), area of, (table) 134 
art of, 195 

exports of, (table) 135 
literature of, 1 64-1 66 
population of, (table) 1 34 
and United States, 98 
and William Walker, 94 
Nickel, 129 

Nitrates, 56, 58, 60, 64, 95, 129 


North America, in 1783, (map) 91 
Nunez (noo'nyas), Rafael, (of Colombia), 
as president, 72-73 
quoted, 72. 78 

Nunez del Prado, Marina, (Bolivian sculp- 
tor), 193 

Oats, 32 

Obando (o-ban'do), General, (of Colombia) 
leads rebellion against government, 72 
Ocampo (o-kam'po), Sehora Victoria, (of 
Buenos Aires), editor of Sur, 179 
O’ Higgins, General Bernardo, and Miranda, 
54 

as president, 54 
and San Martin, 54 
• Oil. See Petroleum 

Olmedo (61-ma'tho), Jos6 Joaquin de, 
(poet of Ecuador), 154-155 
as friend of Bello, 154, 155, 165 
“Victory of Junin,” quoted, 154—155 
Orozco, (o'ros'ko), Jos6 Clemente, (Mex- 
ican artist), 191, 193 

Ortiz (6r't&), Dr. Roberto, (of Argentina), 
29, 34 

as president, 29 

Pacific, War of the (1879-1883), engaged 
in by Chile, Bolivia, and Peru, 55, 61- 
62, 65, 94-95 

Padilla (pa-de'ya), Ezequicl, (of Mexico), 
quoted, 110 

Pdez (pa'as), General Jos6 Antonio, (of 
Venezuela), 80-81 
with Bolivar, 80-81 

influences Venezuela to separate from 
Great Colombia, 80-81 
regime of, 80 

Pagano (pa-ga'no), Jos6, historian of Ar- 
gentine art, 195 

Palacios (pa-Ia'sy5s), Dr. Alfredo (of Ar- 
gentina), 168-169, 178 
Palma (p^'ma), Ricardo, 191 
Panama (pan'/i-maOj area of, (table) 134 
exports of, (table) 135 
population of, (table) 134 
wins independence, 98 
“Panama” hats, in Ecuador, (illus.) 79, 
80 

Pan-American Conferences, how they work, 
115 

co-operation, 115-116 

First, at Washington (1889), 96-97, 129 

Second, at Mexico City (1901), 98-99 
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Third, at Rio de Janeiro (1906), 99 
Fourth, at Buenos Aires (1910), 99-100 
Fifth, at Santiago (1923), 44, 100 
Sbcth, atHabana (1928), 100-101 
Seventh, at Montevideo (1933), 102-104 
Special at Buenos Aires (1936), 104-106, 
143-146 

Special at Lima (1938), 106—108 
Pan-American Highway, 112, 113, 135 
in Peru, 66 

Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, 115 
Pan American Union, 98, 103, 105, 110, 
113,115 

begins as Commercial Bureau of American 
Republics, 97 

building, in Washington, (illus.) 114 
and cultural exchange, 145, 147 
disctission of powers of, 101 
Division of Intellectual Co-operation of, 
147 

educational conferences fostered by, 140 
functions of, 1 1 4-1 1 5 
strengthened, 112 
Paraguay (pa'ra-g^vi'), 49 
area of, (table) 134 
breaks relations with Axis, 49 
Chaco War, 47-48 
exports of, (table) 135 
independence of (1811), 45 
international relations, 46-48 
Morinigo as president, 48 
Paraguayan IVar, 46-47, 94 
population of, 45, 49, (table) 134 
products of, (illus.) 48, 49 
reconstruction in, 47 

Paraguayan War (1865-1870), engaged in 
by Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay, 6, 17, 32, 40, 46-47, 94 
Parana (pa'ra-na'), city in Argentina, seat 
of government at, 26 

"Pastry* Cook’s War,” engaged in by Mexico 
and France, 88 

Paz (pas), Juan Carlos, (Argentine com- 
poser), 200 

Pedro (pa'thrdo) I, Dom (of Brazil), pro- 
claims independence of Brazil, 5 
returns to Portugal, 5 
Pedro II, Dom (of Brazil), 3, 5-8, (illus.) 7 
interests of, 6 
slavcrj^ question, 8 
visit to United States, 6, 142 
wars of, 6 

Peixoto (pd-sh6'td6), Marshal Floriano, 
(of Brazil), as president, 8 


Penaranda (pa-nya-ran'da, General En- 
rique, (of Boli\da), as president, 63 
Perlotti (per-16t'te), Luis, (Argentine artist), 
_ 194 

Peru (pe-rdb')j 53, 64-67 
Apra party organized in, 66 
area of, (table) 1 34 

art of, 186, (illus.) 188, (illus.) 189, 191, 
193 

economic development of, 67 
exports of, (table) 135 
literature of, 153, 170-171, 174 
music of, 200 

population of, 66-67, (table) 134 
Prado as president, 66 
products of, 67 
War of the Pacific, 65, 95 
w’ar with Spain, 64-65, 88 
Petroleum, 67, 74, 80, 82, 83, 112, 126, 130 
Pettoruti (pet-to-roo'te), Emilio, (Argentine 
artist), 195 

Plata (pla'ta), Viccroyalty of La, 22, 38, 45 
La Plata colonies, (map) 23 
Platinum, 74 

“Platt Amendment” to Cuban constitution, 
97-98 

Plaza (pla'sa), Gutierrez, (of Ecuador), as 
president, 78-79 

Plaza, Don Nicanor, (Chilean sculptor), 191 
Plaza, Victorino de la, (of Argentina), at 
president, 27 

Poe, Edgar Allan, writings of, interest of 
Latin Americans in, 142 
Political relations, international, 87-116 
wdth Europe, 87-89 
inter-American, 89-116 
Pan-American system today, 113-116 
in Brazil, (chart) 14 
by countries and cities, (table) 134 
Portales (por-ta'las), Diego (of Chile), 53, 
54, 58 

advocates strong central government, 54 
constitution of, 53, 54 
as minister of ^^•ar, 54 
murdered by mutinous troops, 54 
Portinari (por'te-na're), Candido, (Brazilian 
artist), 194 

compared with Rivera, 194 
Portugal, Brazil declares independence from, 
5 

Cabral discovers Brazil, 3 
influence of, in Brazil, 87 
Prada (pra'tha), Manuel Gonzdlcz, (wTitcr 
of Peru), 161-162 
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Prado (pra'tbS), Dr. Manuel, (of Peru), as 
president, 66 

Prensay La (Buenos Aires newspaper), 30 
Press, the, as means of cultural exchange, 
148-149 

Prieto (prya'tS), Joaquin, (of Chile), as 
president, 54 

Products, of Argentina, 32 
of Brazil, 15, 16 
of Colombia, 74 
of Ecuador, 79 

of Uruguay, 42, 43-44, (chart) 44 
as exports, (table) 135, to United States, 
129-130 

Propaganda, in Argentina, 29 
in Bolivia, 62, 63 
in Brazil, 12, 13 
by Germany, 12, 13, 63, 89 
by Italy, 12 

Quebracho (ka-bra'cho), trees in Chaco 
forest, 32, 49, 131 
Quinine, 129 

Quintana (ken-ta'na), Dr. Manuel, (of 
Argentina), as president, 27 
Quir6s (ke-rosOj Cesareo Bernaldo, (Argen- 
tine sculptor), 194 
Quito (ke't5), city in Ecuador, 76 
population of, (table) 134 
railroad to Guayaquil, 79 
Quito, Province of. See Ecuador 

Radio, as means of cultural exchange, 148- 
149 

and music, 198 

Railways, importance of, from Guayaquil to 
Quito, 79 

Ramirez (ra-m^'&). General Pedro, (of 
Argentina), as president, 29 
Rego (ra'gdo), Jose Lins do, (Brazilian 
novelist), 194 

Reyes (ra'yas). General, (of Colombia), 
as president, 73 
Rice, 74 

Rio Branco (re'do brmg'koo), Baron do, 
(diplomat of Brazil), 10 
Rio de Janeiro (re'66 da zha-na'roo), city 
in Brazil, (illus.) 4 

International exhibition in (1922), 10 
King Jo5o Yl in, 3 
Monroe Palace in, (illus.) 3 
population of, (table) 134 
Rios (re'fis), Juan Antonio, (of Chile), as 
president, 58 


Rivadavia (re-va-da'vya), Bernardino, (of 
Argentina), as president, 24 
statue erected to, 24 • 

Rivera (re-va'ra), Diego, (Mexican artist), 
389, (iUus.) 192, 193, 194 
Rivera, Jose Eustasio, (Colombian novelist), 
author of The Vortex, 173-174 
Roca (ro'ka), General Julio, (of Argentina), 
, campaign against Indians, 27 
as president, 26-27 

Rocafuerte (r5-ka-fwer'ta), Vicente, (of 
Ecuador), 76-77 
as govenior of Guayaquil, 77 
leads rebellion against Flores, 77 
as president, 77 

Rockefeller, Nelson, appointed Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, 146 
Rockefeller Foundation, 79 
Rod6 (ro-doOj Jose Enrique, (wTiter of 
Uruguay), 165, 167-168 
Ariel, 168 

in political life3*168 

professor of literature at University of 
Montevideo, 168 

publication of collection of sonnets and 
essays, 168 

Roosevelt, President Franklin D., in Argen- 
tina (1936), 29, 105 
and Brazil, quoted, 13 
calls special Pan-Amcrican Conference 
(1936), 105 
and Colombia, 74 

inaugurates Good Neighbor Policy, 
quoted, 89, 101, 104, 116, 146 
Roosevelt, President Theodore, and United 
States imperialism, 97-98, 165 
Root, Elihu (of United States), as Secretary' 
of State, 102 

at Third Pan-American Conference 
(1906), 97, quoted, 97 
Rosas (ro'sas), Juan Manuel, (of Argentina), 
6, 24-25, 58 

blockade by France and Great Britain, 
24-25 

contribution to unity of Argentina, 25 
fall of, 25 

interferes in Uruguay, 39-40 
opposition of liberals to, 24 
and Sarmiento, 24, 156, 157; Facimdo 
tv-ritten as attack on, 158 
Rubber, 10, 64, 74, 129 

Saavedra (sS'a-va'drS), Bautista, (of Bo- 
U\ia), as president, 62 
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Sabogal (sa-b6-g^0> Jose, (Peruvian artist), 
193 

Saenz Pena (sa'enz pa'nya), Dr. Roque, (of 
Argentina), as delegate to First Pan- 
American Conference, 27 
new electoral laws enacted by, 27 
as president, 27 

Salvador, El (H sal'va-dor'), area of, (table) 
134 

exports of, (table) 135 

Sanchez (san'ch&), Carlos, (Peruvian com- 
poser), 200 

Sanchez, Luis Alberto, (Peruvian writer), 
quoted on future of Latin-American 
novel, 174 

Sanchez Cerro, Colonel Luis, (of Peru), 
as president, 66 

San Jose (san ho-sa'), city in Costa Rica, 
population of, (table) 134 
San Martin (san mar-ten'), General Jos6 de, 
of Argentina, 67, 113 
and Bolwar, 76 
and O’Higgins, 54 

Santa Cruz (san'ta kroos'). General Andrds, 
(of Bolivia), 58, 64 
as president, 60-61 

Santiago (sm'tya'gd), city in Chile, O’Hig- 
gins buried in, 54 
population of, (table) 134 
Santos (san'tos). Dr. Eduardo, (of Colom- 
bia), as president, 73 

Sao Paulo (soux'pou'loo), state in Brazil, 
University of, 143 

Week of Modern Art in, 176, 193-194 
Sarmiento (sar-myen'to), Domingo Faus- 
tino, (of Argentina), 26, 156-159 
exiled in Chile, 24, 55, 156 
Facundo, quoted, 158 
life of Lincoln, 157 
as president of Argentina, 26, 158 
quoted on United States, 157 
Sas (sas), Andre, (Peruvian composer), 
200 

Sas, Malaga, (Perurian composer), 200 
Schools. Sfe Education 
Serrato (sCT-rS'to), Jos6, (of Uruguay), as 
president, 41 
Sheep, 32 

Siccardi (sQc-kSr'de), Honorio, (Argentine 
composer), 200 

Silcs (sBOcs), Hernando, (of Bolivia), 66 
ss president, 62 

Sil\*a (sel'vi), Jvfiguel Otero, (Venezuelan 
poet), quoted, 178-179 


SUver, 64, 67 

Slavery, abolished in Brazil, 8 
Social progress, in Brazil, 13^16 
in Chile, 57-58 
in Uruguay, 41-43 

Sotomayor (so-to-ma-yor'), Antonio, (Bo- 
livicin artfst), 193 
and Dominican Republic, 87, 94 
political relations Latin America, 

87-88 

Stokowski (sto-kof'ske), Leopold, and youth 
orchestra, in Latin America, 145 
Student exchange, 143-145 
Buenos Aires Treaty on Cultural Rela- 
tions, 143-146. 
difficulties of, 144-145 
new organizations for, in United States, 
145 

Sucre (sdo'kra). General Antonio Jos6 de, 
with Bolivar, creates Republic of Boli\da, 
60 

made president of Bolivia, 60 
Sugar, (chart) 15, 32, 74, 126, 130 
Supremo, EL See Francia, Dr. Jos6 Caspar 
Rodriguez 

Tacna-Arica (tak'na-a-re'ka) question, 55, 
62, 67 . 

Tamayo (ta-ma'yo), Jose Luis, (of Ecuador), 
as president, 79 

Terra (ter'ra), Gabriel, (of Uruguay), as 
president, 43 

Textiles, Inca, 187, (illus.) 189 
Tin, (charts) 62 and 63, 63, 64, 126, 129 
Toro (to'ro), Colonel David, (of Bolivia), 
as president, 62 
Tungsten, 129 

Unamimo (do'na-mob'no), Miguel dc 
(Spanish vsTitcr), quoted on J\far/fn 
Fierro, 164 

Union Club. See American Union Club 
United States, and Argentina, 32, 35 
competition vrith Latin America, 1 30-1 3 1 
and doctrine of “manifest destiny,” 93^94 
and Europe, in Western Hemisphere, 
(map) 111 

Expon-Impon Bank of, 128, 129 
exports of, (table) 135; to Latin America, 
130 

Hull Trade Agreements, 103, 107, 115, 
128-129 

imports from Latin America, 129-130, 
(chan) 132 
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United States (Coniinu^d) 
and Pearl Harbor attack, 110 
population of, (table) 134 
relations with Latin America, 89-116 
suspicion of, in Latin America, 95-96 
Universality, doctrine of, in Argentina, 34, 
107 

Universities, of Chile, organized by Bello, 55 
National, at Bogota, 73, 74 
of Quito, 78 

of San Marcos, at Lima, 67 
of Sao Paulo, 1 43 

Uriburu (6o-re-b6o'roo), General Jos6 F., 
(of Argentina), as dictator, 28 
Urquiza (oor-ke'sa), General Justo Jos6 de, 
(of Argentina), as president, 6, 26, 158 
Uruguay (do'r^-gwl'), 38-44, 179 
area of, (table) 134 
art of, 191 

Baldomir as president, 43 
as Banda Oriental, 39 
Batlle’s ideas of government in, 40-41 
Blancos and ColoradoSy struggle between 
(1870-1903), 38 
as buffer state, 6, 17, 38, 39 
constitution (1934), 43 
exports of, (table) 135 
Gauchos in, (illus.) 42, 163 
Guerra Grande^ 41 

independence gained (1828), 5, 38, 39 

international relations, 44 

literature of, 167-168, 194-195 

modern period, 38, 40-41 

music of, 200 

Paraguayan War, 40, 94 

population of, (table) 134 

products of, (illus.) 42, 43-44, (chart) 44 

socialized practices of, 41-43 

Valparaiso (val'pa-ra-e's6), city in Chile, 
bombarded by Spain, 58, 65, 88, 95 
developed as a port, 55 
Vargas (var'gas), Dr. Getulio, (of Brazil), 
10—13 

dictatorial powers of, 11 


leads revolution of 1930, 11 
as president, 11-13 
Vegetable ivor>% 79 
Venezuela (ven'e-zwe'H), 71, 80-83 
area of, (tabic) 134 
Axis, breaks relations wth, 83 
dictatorships in, 81-82 
exports of, (table) 135 
and Great Colombia, 80-81 
literature of, 155-156, 162, 178-179. 
population of, 83, (table) 1 34 
products of, (illus.) 75, 83 
progress toward democratic life under 
Medina, 83 

Vernet (va:(ne'), Louis, Argentine governor 
of Falkland Islands, 35 
Viale (vy^a'la), Blanes, (Uruguayan artist), 
191 

Viera (vya'ra). Dr, Feliciano, (of Uruguay), 
as president, 41 

Villa-Lobos (ve'ya-lo'b6s), Heitor, (Bra- 
- zilian composer), 194, 200, 201 
‘‘Volcanoes, Avenue of,” in Ecuador, 76 
VorteXy The (novel by Rivera), 173-176, 
quoted, 174 

Walker, William, 94 

Week of Modern Art (1922) in Sao Paulo, 
176, 193-194 
meat, 32, 126, 131 
Wheehmght, William, 55 
’Whitman, Walt, ^vTitings of, interest of 
Latin Americans in, 142 
Williman (we'yi-man), Dr. Claudio (of 
Uruguay), as president,- 40 
Wood, quebracho, 32, 49, 131 
Wool, 43, 126, 130 

World ^Var II, attack on Pearl Harbor, 110 
Pan-American Consultation Meetings at 
Panama (1939), 108 
at Habana (I^'IO), 109-110 
at Rio de Janeiro (1942), 110-112 

Yerba mate (yfir'bi ma'ta), (illus.) 48, 49 

Zinc, 64, 129 
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Ch. 1: A-l,i(3): 2.e(5): 3,b(5); 4,h(5); 5.j(6); 6,a(8); 7.g(10); 8,c(17); 9,d(10ff.); 

10.k(12). 

B-I.a(3) B(3) c(3) d(3); 2,a(3) b(4) c(4); 3,a(6) b(6) d(6) e(6); 4,a(8) b(8) c(8) e(8); 
5,a(8-10) b(9) c(8) d(17) e(JO). 

C-l.OD(ll): 2,OD(ll): 3,T{11); 4, T(ll-12); 5,T(I2); 6,T(13); 7,ON: 8,T(13); 
9,T(I3); 10.OD(I3); 1I,T(I3); 12,T(15); 13,T(11): 14,T(11); 15,F(12); 
16,F(12-13): 17,OD(12): 18,T(12): I9,T(12-I3); 20, ON. 

Ch. 2: A-I.d(24): 2,f(24); 3,a(26): 4,ni(26): 5,e(26); 6,j(27); 7,b(27): 8,i(27); 

9.c(28)-, 10,k(28): 11,1(29); 12,h(29); 13,g(29). 

B-I.T(32); a(32) c(32) d(32); 2,F(34); a(34) c(34); 3,T(34): b(34) c(28.29); 
4,T(34): a(34) b(34). 

C-l,ten(30); 2,T(29); 3,agriculmre(32); 4,T(34); 5,T(29); 6, Falkland 

Islands(35). 

Ch. 3: A-l,g(38-9): 2,d(40): 3,1(41); 4,a(43); 5,k(43); 6,e(45); 7,j(46); 8,f(46); 
9,h(48); 10,b(48). 

B-1,OD(40): 2,T(41); 3,T(40); 4,T(40): 5.F(40-1): 6,OD(4I); 7,T(4I); 8,OD(4I); 
9,T(41); 10,ON: ll,OD(42); 12,T(42) 13,F(43); 14,ON; 15,T(44): 16,F(44), • 

C-1.T(45); 2,T(38); 3,Jesuit(45): 4,Francia{45-6): 5,T(45): 6,T(46-7); 7.fifty(47); 

8, T(47); 9,T(47-8); 10,less(48); 11, United States(49): 12,T(49). 

Ch. 4: A-],e(53-4); 2,k(54); 4,s(55); 5,f(55); 6,j(56): 7,p(57); 8,1(57); 9,d(60); 
10,0(62); ll,t(62); 12,q(62); 13,g(63); 14,1(64); 15,n(65): 16,h(65): 17,c(66); 
18,m(66). 

B-l,a(54): c(54) d(54); 2,a(55) b(55) c(55) d(55) e(61-2) f(55); 3,b(55) c(55) d(55); 
4,a(56) b(56) c(56) d{57): 5,a(58) c(59): 6,a(62) b(62) d(63) e(63): 7,a(64,67) 

' b(64,67) c(64,67); 8,a(65) b(66) d(66) e(66). 

Ch. 5: A-l,a(72); 2,in(72): 3,g(72); 4,1(73); 5,c(73): 6,p(76): 7,h(77): 8,e(78); 
9,0(78) 10,k(79); ll,d(71); 12,1(80,81); )3,f(81); I4,b(82): 15,j(82). 

B-l,a(71) b(71) d(7I) e(71): 2,b(74) c(74) d(74); 3,a(76) b(76,79) d(76) e(76V. 
4,b(79) c{79) d(79) e(79); 5,a(82) b(82) c(82) e(82); 6,a(71,76) b, (75,79,83) 
c(75,79,83) d(72,78,81) f(71). 

Ch. 6: A-l,d(89): 2,i(89); 3,r(92): 4,c(93): 5,q(94); 6,o(94): 7,mf96); 8,b(9S); 

9, n(97): 10,h(99): ll,k(IOO); I2,f(101); 13,a(102); 14,p(105); 15,1(107): 
16,e(l]0); 17,g(I16). 

B-l,a{87-8) c(88) d(88) e(88): 2.a(96) b(96) c(96); 5.a(93) b(97-S) d(9S) c(9S); 
4,b(10I) c(lOl) d(lOl): 5,a(102) c(I03) d(104); 6,a(101) b(I02-3) c(102), 
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C-l,defeated(105); 2,T(105); 3,T(107); 4,T(107); 5,T(108); 6,T(108); 7,Habana 
(109); 8,T(110); 9.T(110); 10,Chile(112); 11,T(112); 12.T(112); 13, speeded 
(112); 14,T(112); 15,Ecuador(l 12); 16,T(115); 17,power(l 15). 

Half-Course Review: A— 1,T(5); 2,democratic(5-8); 3,Aranha(12); 4,T(3); 

5, T(3); 6,T(8); 7, was not(8); 8,T(10); 9,revolution(ll); lO.Sao Paulo(ll); 
11,T(12); 12,has(13); 13,T(13); 14,is(15). 

B-l,OD(24); 2,T(24); 3,T(26); 4,ON; 5,F(29); 6,T(32); 7,ON; 8.T(84); 
9,OD(35); 10,T(32); 11,F(34); 12,T(28-9); 13,ON. 

C-l,a(40) b(40-l) d(41) e(42); 2,b(44) c(44) d(41); 3,a(45-6) b(46-7) c(47) e(48). 

D-l,T(53-4); 2,won(55); 3,T(56); 4,T(56); 5,dictatorial(57); 6,T(57); 7,loss(60); 
8,T(61); 9,lost(61); 10,given(61-2); ll,de£eated(62); 12,T(63); 13,unsuc- 
cessful(65); 14,f(65); 15,T(65); 16,T(66); 17,favors(66); 18, del Prado(66); 

19, half(67); 20,T(G6). 

E-l,b(74) c(73) d(72-3) e(73); 2,a(79) b(79) c(78) d(79); 3,a(8I-2) b(82) c(82). 
F-2,h(89); 3,g(93); 6,b(98); 8,f(102); 9,d(104); ll,a(108); 12,c(109). 

Ch. 7: A-l,a, b, c, e, f, g(all on p. 126); 2,a(127) b(127) d(127); 3,a(128) c(128) 
d(128) e(128); 4,a(129) b(129) c(129) e(129); 5,a(129) c(129) d(129) e(127); 

6, a(130) c(130) d(130) e(131); 7.a(131) c(132) d(131); 8,b, c, d, e(all on p. 132). 

B-1,T(133); 2,T(133); 3,T(133); .4,would not(134); 5,will not(133); 6,T(135); 

7, raise(136). 

C— Imports: l,Brazil; 2,Argentina; 3,Mexico; 4,Chile; 5,Cuba; Exports: 
l,Argentina; 2, Brazil; 3,Venezuela; 4,Mexico; 5,Chile. 

Ch. 8: A-l,f(142); 2,d(142); 3,k(142); 4,i(142); 5,g(142); 6,b(142); 7,h(142); 

8, e(148); 9,j(145); 10,c(146). 

B-I,a(143) b(141) d(148) e(148); 2.b(143) c(143-4) d(144) e(145); 3.a(144) c(144) 
d(144-5) e(144); 4,a(147) b(146-7) c(145) d(146) e(147); 5.b(148) c(148) 
d(151) e(149). 

Ch. 9: A-l,g(154); 2,p(155-6); 3,b(156-8); 4,1(159); 5.e(161); 6,s(162); 7,m(162); 
8.i(164-5); 9,a(166-7); 10,u(167-8); ll,v(168-9); 12,j(178); 13,o(170): 
14,d(170); 15,q(171); 16,h(171-2); 17,k(172-3); 18,c(173-^); 19,r(l74); 

20, t(175); 21,n(175); 22,f(175-6); 23,w(176); 24,x(175). 

B-l,a(155) b(155-6) c(156); 2,a(156) c(157) d(158) e(157) f(157); 3,a(161) b(161) 
c(161); 4.b(162) c(172); 5, a{165, 167,168) b(165,l67,169); 6,b(168) c(168) 
d(168); 7,a(165) b(165) c(165-6); 8,a(169) c(169) d(169). 

C-l,a(170) b(171) c(169-70) e(176); 2,b(156) c(165) d(166) e(169); 3,a(177) 
b(178); 4,a(l78) b(178) c(l78) d(178) e(176). 

Ch. 10: A-l,e(191); 2,d(I91); S,k(191); 4,a(I91); 5,g(191); 6,n(193): 7,i(193); 
8,b(193); 9,f(193); 10,j(194); ll,h(194); 12,c(195); 13,1(195). 

B-1,T(]86): 2,T(187); 3,religious(]90); 4,France(190); 5,T(193); 6,latter(193); 
7,Bra2ilian(194); 8, Buenos Aires(195); 9,T(195); 10,T(196), 
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,7;. 11: A-1.T(198); 2,T(198): 3, Pedro de Gante(198); 4,T(199); 5.much(199): 

6, T(200); 7,T(200): 8,began(200); 9,Mexico(200): 10,T(20I): 11,T(20I); 
12,T(201). 

Full-Course Review: 2,k(6); 3,f{26); 4,p(28): 5,c(29): 6,n(39): 7,h(40); 

8,0(46); 9,b(55-6); 10,ni(56-7); ll,q(65): I2,j(65); 13,i(60): 14,r(63): 15,a(82): 
16,1(73); ■17,d(78); 18,w(89); 19,x(92); 20,y(89); 21,u(96); 22,aa(97); 23,t(100); 
24 ,e( 89); 25,v(102): ’26,5(1 10). 

B— 1,T(130); 2,mcrease(126); 3,seven(I26); 4,T(131); 5,T(I26); 6,more(127); 

7, T(128); 8,T(J28); 9,lowering(129); 10,forty(130); 11,T(129); 12,Argen- 
tina(130-l); 13,T(131); 14,do(133); 15,impossible(134). 

C-l,a(134) b(134) d(143); 2,a(142) b(I42) c(142) d(I42); 3,a(143) c(146-7) d(147); 
4,b(148) c(149) d(148). 

D-l,j(171); 2,c(158): 34(168); 4,g(162); 5,a(171); 6,Ii(172); 7,m(i62); 8,e(166); 
9,b(134); 10,k(169); 11,1(165); 12,f(173); 13,d(170); 4,o(175). 

E-l,a(186) b(186) c(187) d(187-8); 2,b(190) c(191); 3,a(191) b(193) c(193) e(194). 





